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The birth of a Turkish child is left very much to 
nature, slightly aided by the unscientific assistance of 
the Ebe Kadin or midwives, who are very numerous 
in the country, recruited from the lower strata of 
society, and belonging to all creeds. They are ignorant, 
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uneducated, and possess not the most rudimentary 
knowledge of medicine or of the surgical art. Some 
of these women, however, from long experience and 
natural savoir faire, acquire a certain repute for ability, 
well justified by the success they sometimes obtain 
in difficult cases. All Ebes who have attained this 
height of superiority are much esteemed in Turkish 
society; they are admitted into elevated circles, and 
are entitled to special marks of honour and attention. 

As soon as a Turkish child is bom it is enveloped 
in a tiny chemise and Libarde, or quilted jacket of 
many colours, bound with a swathe : its limbs are 
pulled straight down, and then imprisoned in a num¬ 
ber of quilted wrappers and tightly bandaged all over 
by another swathe, giving the unfortunate mummified 
being the appearance of a Bologna sausage. A red 
silk cap is placed on the head, ornamented with a 
pearl tassel, one or two fine gold coins, and a number 
of amulets and charms against the evil eye. 

These objects consist of a head of garlic, a piece of 
alum, a copy of one or two verses of the Koran plaited 
in little triangles and sewn in bits of blue cloth, and a 
number of blue glass ornaments in the shape of hands, 
horseshoes, etc. The baby, thus decked out, is next 
placed in a fine square quilted covering, one corner of 
which forms a hood, the other three being crossed 
over its body; a red gauze veil thrown over the whole, 
completing its toilet. After the child’s birth a state 
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couch is prepared on a bedstead used for the occasion, 
decorated with the richest silks, the heaviest gold em¬ 
broideries, and the finest gauzes of the East. The bed 
is first covered with a gauze sheet, worked with gold 
threads; five or six long pillows of various coloured 
silks, covered with richly-embroidered pillow-cases, 
open at the ends, occupy the head and one side of 
the couch; one or two yorgans, or quilted coverlets, 
heavily laden with gold embroidery, occasionally mixed 
with pearls and precious stones, and the under-sides 
lined with gauze sheets, are thrown over it. On this 
bed of state the happy mother is placed, at no small 
sacrifice of ease and comfort. Her head is encircled 
with a red Fotoz, or scarf, ornamented with a bunch of 
charms similar to that placed on the head of the child, 
the garlic insinuating its head through the red veil that 
falls on the temples. A stick, surmounted by an onion, 
is placed in one corner of the room, against the wall. 

When these preliminary arrangements have been 
made, the husband is admitted, who, after felicitating 
his wife on the happy event, has his offspring put into 
his arms; he at once carries it behind the door, and 
after muttering a short prayer, shouts three times into 
the baby’s ear the name chosen for it. He then gives 
back the infant to its mother, and quits the room.* 

* Should the father be unacquainted with the form of prayer, an 
Imam is called in, who reads the prayer over the infant, outside the 
door. 
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For several days (the exact time depending upon 
the mother’s health) water, either for drinking or ab¬ 
lutionary purposes, is not comprised in the regime 
imposed upon the invalid, whose lips may be parched 
with thirst, but not a drop of water is given to her. 
Sherbet, made from a kind of candied sugar and 
spices, varied by a tisane extracted from the maiden¬ 
hair fern, is the only drink administered. Turkish 
ladies, after confinement, get little rest; the moment 
the event is known, relations, friends, and neighbours 
crowd in, and are at once permitted to enter the 
chamber and partake of sherbet, sweets, and coffee, 
not even abstaining from their inveterate habit of 
smoking cigarettes. 

On the second day a great quantity of this sherbet 
is prepared, and bottles of it sent to friends and ac¬ 
quaintances by Musdadjis,* also an invitation to the 
Djemiet, or reception held on the third day. The house 
on this occasion is thrown open to visitors, invited or 
uninvited. Dinner is served to the former, and sher¬ 
bet to the latter. Bands of music are in attendance 
to receive and accompany upstairs the most distin¬ 
guished guests, who arrive in groups, preceded by ser¬ 
vants bearing baskets of sweets prettily got up with 
flowers and gilt paper and enveloped in gauze tied up 
with ribbons. 

* Old women, whose mission it is to be the bearer of invitations 
to all ceremonies. 
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The guests are first conducted into an antechamber, 
where they are divested of their Yashmaks and Feridjes 
(veils and cloaks) previously to being introduced to 
the presence of the invalid. The latter kisses the 
hands of all the elderly hanoums, who say to her, 
“ Mashallah, ermuli kadunli olsoun.” * Very little 
notice is taken of the baby, and even then only dis¬ 
paraging remarks are made about it, both by relatives 
and guests, such as Murdar (dirty), Chirkin (ugly), 
Yaramaz (naughty). If looked at it is immediately 
spat upon, and then left to slumber in innocent un¬ 
consciousness of the undeserved abuse it has received. 
Abusive and false epithets are employed by Turkish 
women under all circumstances worthy of inviting 
praise or admiration, in order to counteract the sup¬ 
position of ill-feeling or malice underlying the honeyed 
words of the speaker, which are sure to be turned 
against her in case of any accident or evil happening 
to the subject of the conversation. 

As soon as the visitors have departed a few cloves 
are thrown into the brazier, to test whether any ill- 
effects of the evil eye have been left behind. Should 
the cloves happen to burst in burning, the inference is 
drawn that the evil eye has exerted its influence ; the 
consequences of which can only be averted by some 
hair from the heads of the mother and child being cut 


* Wonderful! Let it be long-lived and happy I 
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off and burnt with the view of fumigating the unfortu¬ 
nate victims with the noxious vapour. Prayers and 
sundry incantations, intermingled with blowings and 
spittings, are made over the heads of the stricken 
creatures, and only desisted from when a fit of yawn¬ 
ing proclaims that the ill effects of the Nazar (evil eye) 
have been finally banished. 

The party suspected of having given the Nazar is 
next surreptitiously visited by some old woman, who 
manages to possess herself of a scrap of some part of 
the suspected person’s dress, with which a second 
fumigation is made. 

Among the lower orders, coffee, sugar, and other 
provisions frequently replace the baskets of sweets; 
and if the father of the child is an official, his superior 
and subordinates may accompany these with gifts of 
value. The poor, who cannot afford to give dinners, 
content themselves with offering sherbet and coffee to 
their visitors. With the poor, the third, and with the 
rich the eighth day is appointed for the bathing of the 
mother and child. There is a curious, but deeply- 
rooted superstition, accepted by all Turkish women, 
which imposes upon them the necessity of never 
leaving the mother and child alone, for fear they should 
become Albalghan mish, possessed by the Peris. The 
red scarves and veils are, I believe, also used as pre¬ 
servatives against this imaginary evil. When a poor 
person is unavoidably left alone, a broom is placed 
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by the bedside to mount guard over her and her 
child. 

If the ceremony of the bath takes place in the house, 
the Ebe Kadin and a number of friends are invited to 
join the bathers and partake of luncheon or some other 
refreshment. When the ceremony is carried out at 
the public bath, the company march there in proces¬ 
sion, headed by the Ebe Kadin carrying the baby. 
Each family sends a carpet and the bathing linen tied 
up in a bundle, covered with embroidery and pearls 
sometimes amounting in value to 30 1. or 40Z. The 
mother and child are naturally the chief objects 
of attention. The former, divested of her clothing, 
is wrapped in her silk scarf offered to her by the 
Hammamji Hanoum (mistress of the bath), puts on a 
pair of high pattens worked with silver, and is led into 
the inner bath, supported on one side by the Ham¬ 
mamji and on the other by some friend, the baby in 
the charge of the Ebe Kadin bringing up the rear. Hot 
water is thrown over it, and it is rubbed and scrubbed, 
keeping the company alive with its screams of distress. 
This concluded, the infant is carried out, and its 
mother taken in hand by her Ebe Kadin, who, before 
commencing operations, throws a bunch of keys into 
the basin, muttering some prayers, and then blows 
three times into it. A few pails of water are thrown 
over the bather, and after the washing of the head 
and sundry manipulations, have been performed she 
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is led to the centre platform, where she is placed 
in a reclining position, with her head resting on a 
silver bowl. A mixture of honey, spices, and aroma¬ 
tics, forming a brownish mess, is thickly besmeared 
all over her body, and allowed to remain about an 
hour. Her friends surround her during this tedious 
process, and amuse her with songs and lively conver¬ 
sation, every now and then transferring some of this 
composition from her body to their mouths with their 
fingers. The spicy coating thus fingered gives to the 
lady a singular zebra-like appearance; but though not 
becoming, it is believed to possess very strengthening 
and reviving powers, and it is considered a good augury 
even to get only a taste of it. "What remains of this 
mixture after the friends have been sufficiently regaled 
is washed off. 

The lady, no doubt greatly benefited by this appli¬ 
cation, is then wrapped in her bathing dress, the bor¬ 
ders of which are worked with gold, and is ready to 
leave the bath. Previous to doing so, she must make 
a round of the baths, and kiss the hands of all the 
elderly ladies, who say to her in return “ shifalou, 
olsoun .” * Refreshments are offered in abundance to 
the guests during the ceremony, which lasts the 
greater part of the day. These formalities are only de 

* The Italian expression “ Multi Saluli ” is the nearest approach 
to a correct interpretation of this word. 
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riguewr at the birth of the first child; at other times 
they are optional. 

The cradle ( beshik ) plays a great part in the first 
stage of baby existence. It is a very strange arrange¬ 
ment, and, like many Turkish things and customs, not 
very easy to describe. It is a long, narrow, wooden box 
fixed upon two rockers, the ends of which rise a foot 
and a half above the sides, and are connected at their 
summits by a strong rail, which serves as a support to 
the nurse when giving nourishment to the child. The 
mattress is hard and no pillow is allowed. The baby 
lies on its back with its arms straight down by its 
sides, its legs drawn down, and toes turned in. 

It is kept in this position by a swathe, which ban¬ 
dages the child all over to the cradle. A small 
cushion is placed on the chest, and another on the 
knees of the child, to keep it in position and prevent 
the bandage from hurting it. The infant thus secured 
becomes a perfect fixture, the head being the only 
member allowed the liberty of moving from side to 
side. This strange contrivance (called the kundak) 
has a very distorting effect, and is one of the principal 
causes of the want of symmetry in the lower limbs of 
the Turks and of the Armenians (who are reared in 
the same fashion), who are, as a rule, bowlegged and 
turn their toes in. I believe the kundak system is 
going out of fashion among the higher classes, but it 
is still resorted to by the lower, who find it extremely 
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convenient on account of the leisure it affords to the 
mother. The child, thus disposed of, is left in the 
cradle for five or six hours at a time ; it is occasion¬ 
ally nursed, and in the intervals sucks an emsik 
composed of masticated bread and sugar, or some 
Rahat lakoum (Turkish delight), tied up in a piece of 
muslin. 

All Turkish mothers and many Armenians of the 
lower orders administer strong sleeping draughts, 
generally of opium, poppy-head or theriac, to their 
infants; some carry the abuse of these to such an 
extent that the children appear always in a drowsy 
state, the countenance pale, the eyelids half closed, 
the pupils of the eyes contracted, the lips parched and 
dry, and a peculiar hazy expression fixed upon the 
face ; all the movements are lethargic, in marked con¬ 
trast to the sprightly motion of a healthy European 
child. The natural baby-cry is replaced by a low 
moan, and no eagerness is shown for the mother’s 
milk, only an inclination to remain listless and inac¬ 
tive. I have known [mothers give as many as five 
opium pills to a restless child in one night. Besides 
the stupefying effect of these opiates on the brain, 
they are highly injurious to the digestive organs, occa¬ 
sioning constipation, which, treated under the desig¬ 
nation of sangyu (colics), is increased by frequent 
employment of heating medicines, such as spirits of 
mint, camomile, or aniseed. A Turkish mother never 
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thinks of giving her child an aperient; almond oil is 
the nearest approach to a remedy of this kind. 

Sleeplessness, uneasiness, or slight indisposition in 
babies, are generally put down to the effects of the 
evil eye. Any old woman, whose nefs or breath is 
considered most efficacious, is called in. She takes 
hold of the child, mutters prayers over it, exer¬ 
cising a sort of mesmeric influence, and blowing it 
at intervals, a remedy that results in soothing the 
child to sleep for awhile. Should her breathing 
powers prove inefficacious, the Sheikh (whose nefs 
is held in the highest esteem) is called in. The 
magnetising powers of the latter are increased by 
the addition of a muska (amulet) hung round the neck 
of the child, for which a shilling is paid. When 
all these remedies prove unavailing, the doctor is 
applied to, but his advice, generally little understood 
and less credited, is never thoroughly carried out. 
The Turks have no faith in medicine or doctors— 
“ kismet ” overrides all such human efforts. 

No regime is followed with regard to the food of a 
child. It is allowed to eat whatever it can get hold of, 
and digest it as best it can. The excesses into which 
children are liable to fall by the indulgence of sweets 
and other unwholesome food often lead to serious con¬ 
sequences. I have seen a splendid child two years old 
die, after an illness of seven hours, from indigestion 
caused by eating an undue quantity of boiled Indian 
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corn, a favourite dish among Turkish children. I 
have also witnessed two other similarly painful cases ; 
•one of a girl nine years of age, who, after consuming 
a large quantity of heavy pastry, was found dead, 
•crouched up in a comer of a room ; the other of a boy 
seven years old, whose partiality for pickles brought 
•on inflammation of the bowels, from which, after forty 
days, he died. 

Turkish children are nursed up to the age of eigh¬ 
teen months, and even to three years. Some foolish 
mothers will nurse their children as long as Nature 
supplies them with the necessai’y nourishment. I 
knew a hoy of five years of age, who was still being 
nursed. The strangest part of this case was, that his 
foster-mother, a woman with whom I was personally 
acquainted, had never had a child of her own, but 
determining to participate in part the sweets of mater 
nity, had adopted a baby, which she perseveringly 
nursed, till Nature by some strange freak provided her 
with milk ! 

Weaning is perhaps the most critical period of 
babyhood. A little basket is provided by the tender 
parents, into which all kinds of fruits and sweets are 
heaped, and left at the child’s disposal to eat as much 
as it likes. The consequence of this injurious custom 
is the complete derangement and distension of the 
stomach, the effects of which are often noticeable in 
after life. Rice and starch, boiled in water, are the 
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ingredients Turkish women sometimes use for baby- 
food, feeding them invariably with their fingers; but 
it is impossible to say what they do or do not feed 
them with, for there is no notion in Turkey of a 
regular system for bringing up children. 

A rite of childhood which must not be passed over, 
since it is accompanied by curious ceremonies, is 
circumcision. The obligatory duty of parents in this 
matter falls heavily on the middle classes and entails 
great expense upon the budget of the wealthy. When 
a Turk of some standing is expected to have a Sunnet 
Duhun, the coming event is watched for by a num¬ 
ber of persons who cannot afford individually to under¬ 
take the responsibility of the outlay the ceremony 
would involve. All such individuals send in the 
names of their children, begging that they might be 
allowed to participate in the ceremonial rite. The 
grandee appealed to fixes the number of these accord¬ 
ing to his means or his generosity. When the cere¬ 
mony takes place in the imperial palace, the Sultans 
have not the liberty of limiting the number of 
applicants, which sometimes amounts to thousands, 
and occasions a very heavy drain upon the treasury. 

The Sunnet Duhun begins on a Monday and lasts a 
whole week. The ages of the candidates range from 
four to ten years. The boys are sent to the bath 
where the uncropped tufts of hair left on the crown of 
their heads are plaited with gold threads allowed to 
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hang down their backs up to the moment of initiation. 
The chief candidate is provided with a suit of 
clothes richly worked with gold and ornamented on 
the breast with jewels in the shape of a shield: his 
fez is also entirely covered with jewels. The number 
of precious ornaments necessary for the ceremony is so 
great that they have in part to be borrowed from rela¬ 
tives and friends, who are in duty bound to lend them. 
The caps and coats of all the minor aspirants are 
equally studded with gems. They are provided with 
complete suits of clothes by the family in whose house 
the Sunnet Duhun is held, by whom also all other 
expenses connected with the ceremony are defrayed. 

On the Monday, the youths decked out in their 
parade costumes, and led by some old ladies, make a 
round of calls at the harems and invite their friends 
for the coming event; Monday and Tuesday being 
dedicated to a series of entertainments given in the 
Selamlik, where hospitality is largely extended to the 
poor as well as the rich. Wednesday and Thursday 
are reserved to the Haremlik, where great rejoicings 
take place, enlivened by bands of music and dancing 
girls. On the morning of the latter day the ladies 
busy themselves in arranging the state bed, as well 
as a number of others of more modest appearance. 
The boys in the meantime, mounted upon richly 
caparisoned steeds and accompanied by their Hodjas, 
the family barber, and some friends, and preceded 
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by music, pass in procession through the town. On 
returning home the party is received at the door by 
the parents of the boys. The father of the principal 
candidate takes the lead and stands by the side of the 
stepping block, the barber and Hodja taking their 
places by his side. The horse of the young bey is 
brought round, and the hand of the father extended 
to help him to dismount, is stayed for a moment 
by that of the Hodja, who solemnly asks him, “ With 
what gift hast thou endowed thy son ? ” The parent 
then declares the present intended for his son, which 
may consist of landed property or any object of value 
according to his means, and then assists him to dis¬ 
mount. The other boys follow, each claiming and 
receiving a gift from his father or nearest of kin. 
Should any of the boys be destitute of relatives, the 
owner of the house takes the father’s place and 
portions him. 

The children are then taken to the Haremlik, where 
they remain until evening, when they return to the 
Selamlik and do not again see their mothers till the 
morning of the completion of the ceremony, when 
they are carried to the Haremlik and placed upon the 
beds prepared for them. The entertainments this day 
are carried on in both departments. The children 
are visited by all their friends and relations, who offer 
them money and other presents ; the ladies every now 
and then disappearing in order to allow the gentle- 
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men to enter and bring their offerings. The money 
and gifts collected on these occasions sometimes 
amount to considerable sums. The Hodja and barber 
are equally favoured. The Musdadji receives a gold 
piece from the mother on announcing to her the com¬ 
pletion of the sacred rite. 

Every effort is made in the harem to amuse and 
please the children, and beguile the time for them till 
evening, when the fatigue and feverish excitement of 
the day begin to tell upon them, and they show signs 
of weariness, the signal for the break-up of the party. 
On the next day the boys are taken home by their 
relatives, but the entertainments are continued in the 
principal house till the following Monday. 

The Turks, hospitable on all occasions, are particu¬ 
larly so on this, and consider it a religious duty to 
show special regard and attention to the poor and 
destitute. 

It is difficult to give a definite idea of the expense 
incurred by this ceremony among the rich. The 
lowest estimate among the middle classes, who limit 
it to one day, would be from 10L to 12L, while the 
poor are enriched by it to the extent of 2 1. or 31. 

Turkish children are subject to much the same 
diseases as those of other nations. The most terrible 
of these used to be small-pox, which committed fearful 
ravages, carrying off great numbers, and leaving its 
mark in blindness or some other organic defect in 
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those who survived it. Its ravages, however, have 
greatly diminished since the introduction of vaccina¬ 
tion, now pretty generally adopted throughout the 
country. Teething, measles, hooping-cough, scarla¬ 
tina, and low intermittent fevers are the principal 
maladies prevalent among Turkish children. A doctor 
is rarely called in; the treatment of the invalid is left 
to the mother’s instincts, aided by some old woman’s 
doubtful pharmacopoeia, and the saintly influence of 
Hodjas whose superstitious rites are firmly be¬ 
lieved in by the applicants. Diphtheria, unknown in 
the country until the arrival of the Circassian immi¬ 
grants, may also be classed among the prevalent 
infantile maladies:—fortunately it has seldom been 
known to rage as an epidemic, otherwise its ravages 
would be incalculable by reason of the entire disregard 
of quarantine laws. 

Mortality, however, among Turkish children is con¬ 
siderable and one of the causes why large families are 
so rarely to be met with. A bey of Serres, for in¬ 
stance, possessed of a goodly number of wives, who 
had borne him about fifty children, saw only seven of 
them live to attain manhood. 

In wealthy families a wet-nurse is engaged, called 
Sut nana (fostei’-mother), who enjoys great privileges, 
both during the time she serves, and afterwards. Her 
own child becomes the Sut Jcardash (foster-brother) 
of her nursling, a' bond of relationship l’ecognised 
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through life, and allowing the foster-children, if of 
different sexes, to set aside, if they choose, the law of 
Namekhram, and see each other freely. Besides the 
foster-mother, a Dadi or nursemaid is at once 
appointed to attend upon a child of rank. She has 
the care of its wardrobe, and upon her devolves the 
duty of sleeping near the cradle. 

Correct statistical information of births cannot be 
obtained, as no registration exists. Census regulations 
were for the first time introduced into the country by 
Sultan Mahmoud; and they have been but imper¬ 
fectly carried out by his successors. During Sultan 
Abdul-Medjid’s lifetime a census of the population (ex¬ 
cluding women) was made, but the Mohammedans, fear¬ 
ing the consequences in the conscription laws, tried as 
much as possible to avoid giving correct informa¬ 
tion ; many people were represented as dead, others 
put down far above or below their actual ages. Every 
seven or eight years this census is taken and each 
time more strictly enforced, but the absence of birth- 
registration greatly facilitates the frustration of the 
Government’s desire for exact statements. The number 
of children in a Turkish family, notwithstanding the 
system of polygamy, is never great, ranging between 
two and eight. If the first children happen to be 
females, the mother is still ambitious of possessing a 
male child, but should the latter come first she is 
satisfied, and resorts to every means in her power to 
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prevent further additions to her family. A Turkish 
mother may practically, with impunity, destroy her 
offspring if she chooses at any stage of her preg¬ 
nancy ; and this cruel and immoral custom is resorted 
to by all classes of society, often resulting in dangerous 
accidents, occasioning injuries felt through life, and 
sometimes having fatal results. Strong opiates are 
also resorted to for the same purpose, as well as a 
number of extraordinary means passing description. 
Many dangerous medicines used with this object, 
which in Europe are disposed of with difficulty, or 
of which the sale is even prohibited, are every year 
shipped for Turkey, where they find numerous pur¬ 
chasers. ' During a short visit I made to Philippopolis 
I stayed at the house of the Mudir of Haskia: his 
newly-married wife was very young, extremely pretty, 
and delicate. She was very much depressed at the 
idea of becoming a mother, before becoming rather 
plumper; for embonpoint is a great object of ambition 
with Turkish ladies. When, on my return to Haskia, 
I stopped at the same house, the delicate beauty was 
dead, and her place already filled by a robust young 
rustic, who bustled about, trying with awkward efforts 
to accustom her untrained nature to the duties of her 
new position. On making inquiries about the pre¬ 
vious wife, in whom I was interested, I was quietly 
told that she had succumbed about two months pre¬ 
viously to some violent measures she had used in 
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order to procure abortion, and had been found dead 
in her bath. Her untimely end was due to the instru¬ 
mentality of a Jewish quack, who, though having 
evidently caused the death of the poor woman, never 
lost any social position from what was simply con¬ 
sidered as a misadventure. 

I have heard from a trustworthy Turkish source that 
in Constantinople alone not less than 4000 instances 
of abortion are procured annually with the assistance 
of a class of women known as Kaulii Ebe, who earn 
considerable sums by their nefarious practice. This 
statement has been confirmed by the “ Djeridd i 
Havadis” newspaper, and in an article which appeared 
in the Bassuret newspaper on the serious decrease of 
the population. The writer (a Turk) says this de¬ 
crease is owing, first, to the conscription; secondly, to 
polygamy; thirdly, to the prevalence of artificial 
abortion ; fourthly, to the absence of all sanitary pre¬ 
cautions in domestic economy. 

The births among other Eastern nations have all 
their peculiar ceremonies; some originating in na¬ 
tional traditions, others being copied from the customs 
of the dominant nation. Jewesses pride themselves 
greatly when nature has made them prolific mothers; 
even the poorest rejoice over successive births, particu¬ 
larly when their children are males. On all such 
occasions, friends and relatives gather round the ex¬ 
pectant mother, giving much of their time to her com- 
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pany, and making every effort to amuse her and 
make her less sensitive to the pains and anxieties of 
maternity. In some towns, Adrianople for instance, 
regular reunions take place round the sick couch (in¬ 
cluding visitors of both sexes), enlivened by music and 
dancing. If the child be a girl, its name is given to 
it; if a boy, it is circumcised. A Eabbi is called in, 
and a godfather and godmother chosen. The latter 
carries the baby to the door of the room and delivers 
it to the former, who holds the infant during the initia¬ 
tion ; it is then returned to the mother, and a feast is 
given on the occasion. 

The Armenians have conformed more to the Turkish 
customs than any other race in the country. An Ar¬ 
menian confinement is assisted by a midwife, herself 
an Armenian, and as ignorant as her Turkish col¬ 
league ; only in difficult cases is a doctor resorted to. 
The ceremonies at an Armenian birth are scarcely less 
superstitious than the Turkish rites. They are of a 
more vague and indefinite character. If possible, a 
mother and child should not be left alone the first few 
days; but the broom is replaced by the venerated 
image of the Holy Virgin or some saint, put on guard 
over the bed. Garlic is not resorted to as a safeguard 
against the evil eye, but holy water is nightly sprinkled 
over child and mother, who are also fumigated with 
the holy olive-branch. The company received on 
these occasions is quiet, and only part of the Turkish 
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show and pageantry is displayed in the adornment of 
the bed. The child has the same Bologna sausage 
appearance, modified by a European baby’s cap. A 
neighbour of mine once brought her child to me in 
great distress, saying it had not ceased crying for three 
days and nights, without her being able to guess the 
reason. I made her at once unbandage the baby, and 
soon discovered the cause. A long hair had in some 
inexplicable manner wound itself round the child’s 
thumb, which was swollen to a disproportionate size 
through the stoppage of the circulation, and was 
nearly severed from the little hand. 

About the ninth day the bath ceremony takes place ; 
but instead of the mother’s body providing food for 
her guests by the honied plaister of the Turkish 
woman, all sit down to a substantial luncheon, in 
which the Yahlan dolma and the lakana turshou (Sauer¬ 
kraut) play a prominent part, and which is brought 
into the bath on this occasion. 

As the christening takes place within eight days, it 
cannot on that account be witnessed by the mother, 
who is unable to attend the church services before the 
fortieth day, when she goes to receive the benediction 
of purification. Part of the water used for the chris¬ 
tening is presumably brought from the river Jordan, 
and the child is also rubbed with holy oil. The ser¬ 
vice concluded, the party walk home in procession, 
headed by the midwife carrying the baby. Refresh- 
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ments are offered to the company, who soon afterwards 
retire. A gift of a gold cross or a fine gold coin is 
made to the child by the sponsors. 

No system of diet is followed in the rearing of Ar¬ 
menian children, nor are their bodies refreshed by a 
daily bath. Few people in the East bathe their chil¬ 
dren, like Europeans, for a general idea prevails that 
it is an injurious custom and a fertile cause of sick¬ 
ness. Kept neither clean nor neat, they are allowed 
to struggle through infancy in a very irregular manner. 
Yet in spite of this they are strong and healthy. 

The customs among the higher classes of Greeks 
and Bulgarians are very much alike. The latter, 
though now more backward, were till lately pretty 
faithful copies of the former. Their usages differ ac¬ 
cording to the district, and depend upon the degree of 
progress civilization has made among the people. At 
Constantinople, for instance, everything takes place 
just as in Europe; but in district towns, such as 
Adrianople, Salonika, Vodena,'Serres, many of the 
superstitions of the ancient Greeks may still be 
found in connection with the birth of a child. At 
Serres, for example, the event is awaited in silence 
by the midwife and a few elderly relatives; when the 
little stranger arrives, the good news is taken to the 
anxious father, and then circulated through the family, 
who soon collect round the maternal couch and offer 
their hearty felicitations, saying, “ Na i:o\v)(povrjtrri” 
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The infant in its turn receives the same good wishes, 
and after being bathed in salt and water is wrapped up 
(but not mummified) and laid by the side of the 
mother, who can press its little hand and watch its 
tiny feet moving about under their coverings. The 
couch is kept for three days, when the accouchee 
is made to rise from it, walking in a stream of 
water poured by the mamma (accoucheuse) from a 
bottle along her path. This custom must be connected 
with the conception of water as the emblem of purity, 
and must be intended to remind the mother that her 
strength must ever rest upon her chastity. On this 
night a woof and some gold and silver coins are placed 
under the pillow, as a hint to the Moerae or fates who 
are supposed to visit the slumbering infant, that they 
may include riches and industry in the benefits they 
bestow upon it. 

The christening, as a rule, takes place within 
eight days after the birth. The Koumbdros and the 
Koumbdra (also called Nono and Xona) stand as god¬ 
father and godmother to the child, who is carried to the 
church by the mamma followed by the sponsors, the 
relatives, and friends invited to the ceremony. The 
cost of the baptismal robe, the bonbons, liqueurs, and 
all other expenses connected with the rite are defrayed 
by the Nono. The lowest estimate of the cost is 
21. 10s., and, though a great outlay for a poor family, 
they are never known to be omitted. 
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The child, held by the godfather, is met at the 
church door by the officiating priests, who read over 
it part of the service, the Nono responding to the 
questions. 

The priest then holds the child in an erect attitude, 
and standing on the steps of the church makes the 
sign of the cross with it. It is then taken by the 
godfather and placed for a moment before the shrine 
of Christ or the Virgin, according to its sex, while the 
priests, proceeding to the font, pour in the hot water 
and some of the oil brought by the sponsor and con¬ 
secrated in the church. The infant is taken from his 
hands, and in its original nakedness plunged three 
times into the font. Three pieces of hair are cut 
from its head in the form of crosses and thrown into 
the water, which is poured into a consecrated well in 
the church. The cutting off of these locks of hair 
probably had its origin in a custom observed by the 
ancient Greeks, who dedicated their hair to the water 
deities; now it signifies the dedication of the infants 
to Christ at their baptism. 

The sign of the cross is made on the head and 
parts of the body with holy oil, signifying confirmation. 
The child is then delivered into the hands of the god¬ 
mother, who carries it three times round the font 
while prayers are being read; it is then taken to 
the holy gates, where the communion is admin¬ 
istered in both hands with a spoon, so that the 
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three sacraments, baptism, confirmation, and the 
Eucharist are all given to the child while an uncon¬ 
scious infant. 

The service concluded, the party return to the house 
to partake of bonbons, liqueurs, etc., and to be de¬ 
corated with small crosses attached to favours given as 
mementoes of the event. 

The members of the Orthodox church are perhaps 
the only people who do not content themselves with 
making solemn promises for the child, but con¬ 
scientiously fulfil them to the best of their ability. 
The Nono and Nona, in consequence of the respon¬ 
sibilities they assume, become so closely connected 
with their godchildren, that marriage between these 
and their own children is not permitted. 

While the Bulgarian lady in town is setting aside 
many of the usages and superstitions attached to 
the rearing of children, a word or two about her 
hardy sister in the rural districts may not be out of 
place here. While staying at Bulgarian villages it 
was very pleasant to me to watch the simplicity, 
activity, and wonderful physical strength of the 
peasantry. 

The Bulgarian women are rather small but thickly 
set, their chests well developed, their limbs powerful 
through constant exercise, and their whole frames 
admirably adapted for bearing children. They 
do not, as a rule, bear many, as they seldom marry 
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young, and their life of constant toil and hardship 
makes them sterile before the natural time. 

The delicate touch of refinement has not yet reached 
these strong natures, whose systems, kept free from 
special care and anxiety, remain proof against 
shocks that would kill many an apparently strong 
woman whose physical training had not been the same. 
Providence is the sole guardian that watches over 
these peasants, and nature the only fountain from 
which they derive their support. I remember the case 
of a Bulgarian bulka, the wife of a tenant attached 
to the farm at which I was staying. She was a fine 
young woman, bright-looking, clean, and well-dressed; 
her bare feet were small and well-shaped, her mien 
erect and free, although she appeared far advanced in 
pregnancy. Daily I used to watch her walk out 
of the yard, with her two large copper pails slung 
on a rod gracefully poised on her shoulder, and go to 
the fountain to fetch water. One evening I saw r her 
return later than usual; her step seemed lighter 
although her pails were full, and her pretty apron, the 
ends of which were tucked into her sash, contained 
something I could not well discern at a distance, but 
which, as she approached, I was surprised to see was 
a new-born baby, with its tiny feet peeping out on one 
side. Passing the door of a neighbour, she smilingly 
beckoned to her, pointing to the infant in her apron, 
and asked for her assistance. I followed shortly after. 
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curious to see how fared this prodigy of nature. I 
found her quietly reposing on the bed that had been 
hastily prepared for her on the floor, while her com¬ 
panion was washing the infant. The latter, after its 
bath, was thoroughly salted, wrapped in its clothes, 
and laid by the side of the mother; but the miseries 
of the little being did not end there ; a pan was pro¬ 
duced, some oil poured into it and set to boil; in this 
three eggs were broken and cooked into an omelette. 
This was placed on a cloth with a quantity of black 
pepper sifted over it, and applied to the head of the 
unfortunate infant, who began at once to scream in 
great distress. I naturally inquired the benefit to be 
derived in salting and poulticing the new-born child, 
and was told that if not salted, its feet or some other 
part of its body would exhale offensive odours, and that 
the application of the poultice was to solidify the 
skull and render it proof against sunstroke. The next 
morning the mother was up going through the usual 
routine of her household work. She assured me that 
in a few days she would resume her field labour, 
carrying her suckling with her, which, she added, 
“ now fanned by the evening breeze, now scorched 
by the burning rays of the sun, would all the same 
brave the adverse elements :—Ako etna strabi jive 
(if it has life to live).” 

Struck by the fatalistic meaning of her words, I 
asked how could a weak or delicate child stand such a 
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trial. “ Stand it! ” she repeated, “ who said it did ? 
With us a delicate child does not outlive the year.” 
The Archangel would silently come upon it one day as 
it slumbered under the shade of some spreading tree 
and snatch away its innocent soul while the mother 
was toiling in the field to gain her daily bread, 
and put by something for those left behind. “ Happy 
they! ” she went on, while hot tears ran down her 
cheeks. “ Let the little souls depart in peace, and 
await in heaven the souls of their unfortunate mothers 
whom God and man seem to have abandoned to cruel 
adversity, heart-rending sorrows, distress, and despair.” 
I was deeply affected by this genuine outburst of 
grief, and did all in my power to console her. 

Du sublime au ridicule il n'y a qu'un jias! Next 
morning, on a tour I made round the village, I stepped 
into a cottage that teemed with little children, and 
here I unexpectedly met with my second heroine, who, 
although a Spai'tan in body was not specially vigorous 
as to mind. My other Bulgarian hulka was a fat, 
jolly little woman verging towards middle age, the 
mother of ten children, most of whom had come by 
twins in rapid succession. The two youngest, born 
the day before, were just now reposing in kneading 
troughs, violently rocked by their elder sisters, while 
the mother, surrounded by this happy family, was 
occupied in kneading bread. 

As she saw me come in she advanced and welcomed 
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me with the usual salutation. I questioned her about 
her children, and how she managed to bring up and feed 
such a number, often having the care of tw r o infants 
at a time. “ Oh,” said she, “it is no trouble. I and 
my cow, being two, manage between us to set the 
little mites on their legs. Yesterday, two hours 
after the arrival of my tw r o children,” pointing to 
the troughs, “ my cow poked her head in at the door 
lowing for me and for her calf. What could I do ? 
I got up and milked her as usual, and sent her to her 
young one, while I fed my numerous family with her 
milk. We peasants who till the ground have not 
much time to think about ourselves, or to give to our 
children, who cannot begin too early to accustom 
themselves to the hardships that await them through 
life. When the troubles of maternity are greater than 
usual, the oldest shepherd of the village is called 
in and performs for us the services of a doctor, and 
when any one among us is ailing, frictions and 
aromatic potions will cure him.” 



CHAPTER XIII. 

FOOD. 

A Turkish Kitchen—Turkish Meals—Dinner—CofEee—European 
Innovations—Turkish Cookery—The Sultan’s Kitchen—Turkish 
Gourmets—Economy of Food—Hospitality—Greekand Bulgarian 
Food—Lent Dishes—European Manners among the Greeks— 
Armenian Gluttony—Marriages with Cooks—Jewish Food—A 
Bulgarian Manage —Experiences of a Dinner in the Opium 
Country—Refreshment to Visitors—Tatlou—Sherbet— CofEee— 
Wine and Spirits—Recipe for Making CofEee a la Turca —Milk 
—Cheese—Sour Cream—A Diplomatic Coup—Cook-shops. 

A Turkish kitchen is a spacious building, roughly 
constructed, and, in the dwellings of the rich, generally 
detached from the rest of the house. A deep arched 
opening made in the wall facing the door forms 
the foundation of the cooking range, which is raised 
about three feet from the ground and consists of a 
row of Ogaks, — holes with grates in them over a 
sort of ash-bed, where the Kebab, or roast, is cooked 
and the smaller dishes kept warm. A sink of a 
primitive description occupies one side of the kitchen, 
and a plate-rack, containing the cooking utensils, 
another. The side facing the house is of open lattice 
work; the floor is invariably of stone. Great atten¬ 
tion is paid to keeping the culinary utensils, which 
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are all of copper, clean and bright; but order and 
neatness in other respects are entirely disregarded, 
and there are few of those arrangements that render 
an English kitchen such a pleasant and interesting 
apartment. A tin lamp, such as has been used from 
time immemorial, is hung at one side of the chimney, 
and gives but a very dim light. 

The kitchen is generally included in the department 
of the Haremlik, and is presided over by one or two 
negresses, who make very good cooks. The fresh 
provisions are purchased daily by the Ayvas, or pur¬ 
veyor, generally an Armenian, and passed in through 
the Dulap, a revolving cupboard in the wall between 
the Haremlik and Selamlik, used for most communica¬ 
tions between the two departments ; a loud knock on 
either side being answered by a servant who comes to 
hear what is wanted. 

The Turks have two meals a-day; one kahvalto, 
between ten and eleven, and the other yemek, at 
sunset. One or two cups of black coffee is all they 
take in the early morning. The dinner is brought 
into the dining room of the Haremlik on a large circu¬ 
lar copper tray, and deposited on the floor; a Rimikr 
tray is placed on a stool and covered with a common 
calico cloth. On this are placed a number of saucers 
containing hors d'ocuvres, a salt cellar, a pepper box, 
and a portion of bread for each person. A leather 
pad occupies the centre, on which the dishes are 
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placed in succession, and the company sit cross-legged 
round the tray. Dinner is announced by a slave— 
the hostess leads the way into the Yemek oda, or 
dining room. Servants approach and pour water over 
the hands from Ibriks, or curious ewers, holding 
Leyens, or basins, to catch it as it falls; others offer 
towels as napkins to use during the meal. As many 
as eight or ten persons can sit round these trays. The 
hostess, if she be of higher rank than her guests, 
is the first to dip her spoon into the soup tureen, 
politely inviting them to do the same ; if her rank be 
inferior to that of any one of her guests, they are 
invited to take precedence. 

Turkish soups resemble very thick broth, and are 
altogether unlike those found on European tables. 
After the soup has been sparingly partaken of, it is 
removed on a sign from the hostess and replaced 
by the other dishes in succession. The sweets are 
eaten between the courses. The left hand is used 
to convey the food to the mouth, the thumb and 
two first fingers doing the duty of forks. 

It is considered a mark of great attention on the 
part of the hostess to pick up the daintiest bit of food, 
and place it in the mouth of any of her guests. Pilaf, 
the national dish, composed principally of rice, and 
Hochaf (stewed fruits, iced), are the last dishes placed 
on the table. Pure water is the only drink allowed 
in the Haremlik, and is handed, when required, in 
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tumblers held by slaves standing behind the company. 
Before leaving the Yemek oda, the Ibriks and Leyens 
are again resorted to. On re-entering the drawing¬ 
room, coffee and cigarettes are immediately handed 
round. The way in which coffee is served is one 
of the prettiest of the old Turkish customs. All the 
slaves and attendants enter the rooms and stand at the 
lower end with folded arms. The coffee-pot and cup 
stands of gold or silver are placed on a tray held 
by the Kalfa, or head servant; attached to the tray is 
an oval crimson cloth, richly worked with gold. The 
coffee is poured out, and the cups offered separately 
by the other servants, who again retire to the lower 
end of the room till they are required to take the 
empty cups. 

On my last visit to the capital I found many changes, 
and noticed that many European customs had been 
adopted in some of the principal houses, tables and 
chairs having replaced the dinner trays in most of 
them, and even a complete European dinner-service 
might in some houses be found in use. I happened to 
visit a Pasha s harem, and was invited to stay to 
luncheon; on being ushered into the dining room, 
I was agreeably surprised to find myself in a spacious 
apartment, furnished in the European style, and sur¬ 
rounded on three sides by a lovely garden where 
the rose, the jasmin, and the orange blossomed in 
profusion, breathing their delicious perfume into the 
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room through the open windows. Three tables, richly 
laid, stood in the room; a large one, occupying the 
centre, and two smaller ones in corners. The centre 
one was reserved for the Hanoum and such of her 
guests as were entitled by their rank to be admitted to 
her table, the second for her daughter and her young 
companions, and the third for guests of an inferior 
degree. The luncheon went off very well, although 
one or two of the company appeared little accustomed 
to the use of knives and forks, which they held, indeed, 
in their hands, but, forgetful of the fact, conveyed the 
food to their mouths with their fingers, and conse¬ 
quently made a few scratches on their noses. This 
maladresse occasioning some merriment to the others, 
these offenders against European customs laid down 
the dangerous implements and took to their own 
method of eating, a very good one of its kind and 
demanding much more skill than the European 
manner. There is a neatness in the Turkish way 
of manipulating the food that can only be acquired 
by care and long practice ; the thumb and two fingers 
alone must touch the meat, the rest of the hand 
remaining perfectly clean and free from contact 
with it; 

Another incident of an amusing nature would have 
tended to increase our merriment had not Turkish 
equanimity imposed upon us the necessity of ignoring 
it. Mustard, an unusual condiment on a Turkish 
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table, was handed round, perhaps in honour of my 
presence. An old lady, not knowing what it was, 
took a spoonful, and before any one had time to 
interfere, had swallowed it. Her face became crimson, 
tears ran down her cheeks, she sneezed and appeared 
choking; but at last, with a supreme effort, she re¬ 
gained her composure, and looked as pleasant as 
circumstances would allow. 

The use of knives and forks, though fast becoming 
general among the higher classes at Stamboul, is not 
yet much introduced into the interior. During my 
residence in one of the provincial towns of European 
Turkey, these articles were occasionally borrowed from 
me by a rich bey for his grand entertainments. The 
forks I lent were electro-plate; but when they were 
returned I found silver ones among them, and dis¬ 
covered that, some of mine having been stolen or lost, 
the bey had had them copied by native workmen. 

The most refined Turkish cookery is not costly; 
the materials consist of mutton, fowl, fish, flour, rice, 
milk, honey, sugar, vegetables, and fruit. AJ1 the 
dishes are cooked in clarified butter in a simple 
manner, and fat or oil is seldom used. The average 
number of dishes sent to table in a wealthy house 
is nine at each meal. The meat is always overcooked 
and badly served, except the lamb roasted whole, 
stuffed with rice and pistachios, and the Kebab. The 
latter consists of small pieces of meat cooked on 
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skewers, and served on a Feta, a species of batter 
pudding. Another favourite dish is the Imam Baildi, 
or “ The Imam fainted ”; it is composed of auber¬ 
gines and onions cooked in oil, and has the following 
rather vapid little history attached to it. An Imam 
stole some oil from the mosque in his care, the whole of 
which his ingenious wife used in cooking a dish she had 
just invented. This was being partaken of with much 
relish by the Imam till he was informed that all the oil 
had been consumed in its preparation, when he im¬ 
mediately fainted. Some of these dishes are excellent, 
and are relished even by Europeans. 

Two Sofras, or tables, are furnished by the cook 
at each meal; one for the Haremlik and the other 
for the Selamlik. After the master and mistress have 
left the tables the servants take the vacant seats. 
The supply is unlimited, and much waste and extra¬ 
vagance ensue, owing to the number of guests of 
high and low degree that are always expected to drop 
in to dinner. 

During Abdul-Medjid’s reign I visited the imperial 
kitchen, an immense establishment, giving employ¬ 
ment to 500 cooks and scullions. Among some 
curious details I learnt respecting this department, 
one referring to the functions of the head-cook may 
not be uninteresting. This unfortunate individual 
was chained to the stove by being obliged to provide 
an hourly meal for the Sultan, whose repasts de- 
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pended upon his caprice, and who required that food 
should be ready for him at any moment. 

Abdul-Aziz was an enormous eater, and a great 
gourmet; he was often known to empty a dish of 
six eggs cooked in' butter, with Pastourmah, a kind 
of dried meat, in a few minutes. 

It was one of his peculiarities to throw his food 
at the heads of his ministers when displeased with 
them, and this favourite dish often experienced 
that fate. During the latter part of his reign his 
meals were prepared in the harem, under the super¬ 
intendence of the Validd Sultana, who enveloped 
every dish in crape, and tied and sealed it with her 
own seal before sending it into the Selamlik. 

Another illustrious man, A-K-Pasha, sur¬ 

passed his august sovereign in gluttony; while in 
Albania, I was assured by more than one eye-wit¬ 
ness, that he frequently consumed the whole of a 
stuffed lamb at a meal. 

Bread forms the fundamental part of a poor man’s 
food ; with it he eats kattuk, which comprises cheese, 
treacle, halva, fruit, onions, garlic, &c., &c. Fruit is 
extremely cheap and good, and is largely consumed 
by all classes. Poor families can subsist upon from 
a shilling to one and sixpence a-day. 

In the Turkish quarter, where the rich live side 
by side with the poor, the latter have often the 
opportunity of eating a good dinner; they have only 
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to drop in at the rich man’s door, and hospitality is 
at once extended to them. This kind of charity, 
however, is greatly on the decrease, owing, no doubt, 
to the financial embarrassment generally felt through¬ 
out the country. 

The kitchen department, both in Greek and Bul¬ 
garian families, is superintended by the mistress of 
the house, who orders dinner, and daily or weekly 
regulates the expenses. 

The food of the middle-classes of the Christians 
differs only from that of the Turks in the addition of 
the Lent dishes. During this period the poorer 
orders consume' more garlic, onions, olives, and dried 
fish. 

The Greeks appear to have been the first of the 
natives of this country to adopt the custom of eat¬ 
ing with knives and forks and taking their meals at 
a table. Except in wealthy houses in the capital, 
their table arrangements are very deficient and in¬ 
elegant ; till very recently the napkins and table¬ 
cloths were either home-woven or made of unbleached 
calico. The knives and forks were of steel and iron, 
clumsy productions from Austria and Bohemia, and 
the glass and crockery from the same countries were 
of uncouth forms, sold at high prices. The competi¬ 
tion in the sale of these articles that France and 
England have of late years established in the country 
has not only created a marked improvement in the 
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quality of these necessaries, but has also reduced their 
prices and brought them within the reach of all. 
Most families are possessed of a certain amount of 
table silver, in the shape of forks, spoons, &c.; 
these are, however, being replaced by electro-plate, 
now abundantly introduced. 

The Jews and Armenians have many strange 
and interesting customs in the matter of eating. 
The Armenians are renowned for their gluttony 
and extreme fondness for good tilings. Until lately 
they took their meals in a manner very similar 
to the Turks. They would use their knives and 
forks to a certain extent, but their fingers much 
more. The lower orders still sit on the floor round 
a table about eight inches high. Their dishes, with 
the addition of a few national ones, resemble those of 
the Turks, and they are famous for the manufacture of 
very rich sweets of various kinds. The kitchen, being 
the most important department in an Armenian house, 
demands the daily supervision of both master and 
mistress; the former has the supreme voice in selecting 
the dishes, and the latter often takes an active part in 
their preparation. I knew a wealthy Armenian who 
married the daughter of his cook in order to secure the 
permanent services of the mother. He assured me of 
the perfect bliss the alliance had brought him in the 
possession of a pretty wife and the daily enjoyment of 
the dolmas made by his mother-in-law. Some time 
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ago a well-known and wealthy Englishman fell in love 
with and manned a worthless Armenian girl, having 
seen her, from a neighbouring house, preparing the 
same dish. He had, however, reason to repent thus 
making his appetite his only consideration; life be¬ 
came no longer endurable with such an unsympa¬ 
thetic helpmate, and he absconded and returned to his 
native land, it is to be hoped, a wiser man. 

The Jews in the East observe, with the greatest 
strictness, all the outward forms of their religion, and 
particularly those relating to food, whose preparation 
is regulated by a great many strange and complicated 
laws. 

All flesh is Tourfa, or unclean, unless the animal 
has been killed in the presence of a Rabbi, who hands 
to the butcher a special knife (after having examined 
the animal in order to ascertain if it be clean or 
unclean) with which he must sever the windpipe at a 
single stroke; should he fail to do so the animal is 
considered unclean and cannot be eaten. Even in 
case of success, parts of the flesh only are acceptable 
to them, and all the fat adhering to the muscles must 
be removed before it is cooked. Cheese, wine, and 
sundry other provisions, are not considered clean unless 
made by Israelites; butter is seldom bought, and only 
when sold in skins with the hairy side turned inwards. 
Six hours must elapse before a Hebrew can touofe. 
cheese, milk, or butter after having partaken of meat, 
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though he is at liberty to eat meat directly after these. 
The dishes are cooked in sesame oil, an ingredient 
that renders them quite distasteful to any but Jewish 
palates : this oil is also used for making pastry, which 
is very heavy and indigestible. In fact, their cookery 
is so peculiar and unpalatable that when a Jew enter¬ 
tains Gentiles he generally resorts to foreign dishes. 
When a Turk or Christian wishes to extend his 
hospitality to an Israelite, he is obliged to have 
most of the food prepared by a cook of the Hebrew 
faith. 

A duty on all that is Tourfa is imposed by the 
Rabbi of each community; this tax, amounting to a 
considerable sum, is set apart for charitable purposes, 
and for the support of schools for the poor. It is, on 
the whole, a strange kind of charity, for after all it is 
only taking the money out of the pockets of the poor 
in one form to give it back to them in another, and 
the tax falls heavily on the Jewish communities, since 
they are principally composed of poor people. Several 
attempts have been made by them, especially in 
Salonika, to have it removed, but hitherto their efforts 
have been fruitless. 

The hospitality of the Jews is, with a few excep¬ 
tions, limited to members of their own race, and even 
then not very largely practised. The customs of the 
Israelites who have received a European education 
differ very little from those of the Franks. 
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During the numerous journeys I have had occasion 
to make in Turkey I have always found genuine and 
hearty hospitality offered to me both by Turks and 
Christians. I generally accepted that of the latter, as 
it is more in unison with our own customs and habits. 
Every effort was made on the part of my entertainers 
to please me and anticipate my wants, and I 
have often been both delighted and surprised 
to find in the heart of barbarous little towns such 
comforts as a bedstead, basin, and table service, 
besides other articles, the use of which did not 
always appear quite clear to their possessors. In 
one Bulgarian house, for instance, I was offered 
wine in a feeding-bottle, which was handed in turn 
to the rest of the company. This ludicrous 
utensil would probably have been refused if fate 
had not ordained me to be the first baby to drink 
from it. 

As a contrast to this incident I must not forget to 
mention one of a far superior order. Passing through 
Sofia I put up at the house of a wealthy Bulgarian 
Chorbadji ; it was a large building, pretty comfortabty 
furnished, and very neat and clean in appearance. 
Scarcely had I rested the needful time after my 
journey and partaken of Slatko, or preserved fruit, and 
coffee, when my hostess came to ask if I were not 
desirous of taking a bath of milk and rose-water. This 
proposal, denoting such a high standard of luxury. 
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took me by surprise, and my desire to know its origin 
exceeded the wish of taking immediate advantage of 
it. The question had to be solved, and I thought the 
best way of explaining it would be to ask my hostess 
if this was an indispensable part of the toilet <Jf the 
elite of Sofia. It was now her turn to look surprised. 
“Oh, dear no, Gospoyer," she exclaimed, “I made 
the offer believing it to be one of your own customs, 
as two English maidens who lodged in my house 
some time ago daily made use of what they called ‘ a 
most refreshing and indispensable luxury.’ Oh, dear 
no, Gospoyer,” she repeated, “ we are too thrifty a 
people to think of wasting a quantity of good milk 
that could be converted into so much cheese and 
butter; but you Franks are an extravagant race.” 
There was a good deal of truth in what she said, 
so, making a compromise in these good things, I 
willingly accepted the offer of the rose-water, which is 
plentiful in the town, as Sofia is not far from the 
principal rose-growing districts. 

Autre pays, autres mceurs. During a flying visit I 
paid to Kara Hissar, in Asia Minor, I took up my 
quarters at the house of an opium-growing grandee. 
The dinner offered to me was good, and even refined, 
but for a slight but peculiar flavour to which I was un¬ 
accustomed ; I partook of it heartily, and afterwards, 
in order to please my hostess, accepted a cigarette. 
Presently I felt a strange langour creeping over me, 
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my head whirled, my ears began to tingle, my eyesight 
dimmed, and my eyelids heavily closing, I soon found 
myself in the fool’s paradise of opium-eaters. All 
sorts of sweet dreams took possession of my imagina¬ 
tion, crossed by the most ludicrous thoughts and 
desires. I imagined that trains were running down 
my arms; next my travelling boots, which I had 
exchanged for slippers, attracted my attention, and 
although not very large, they took to my deluded 
vision the proportions of a grotto, towards which I 
made a desperate rush, and soon felt exhausted with 
the efforts I made to enter it. My hostess took the 
form of a rat, from whose presence I vainly tried 
to escape; I went towards the open window, where 
the pure night-air somewhat refreshed me, and the 
twinkle of the myriad bright stars raised my mind 
to higher thoughts, and sensations of an indescrib¬ 
ably delicious character took possession of me. I 
became poetical, and surprised my entertainers by 
my declamations which, needless to say, were quite 
unintelligible to them. I finally retired to rest, and 
sleep overtaking me consigned all to oblivion. On 
awaking next morning, I felt very uncomfortable in 
fact, I was ill. The meal of which I had partaken 
had been cooked in poppy-oil always used for the 
purpose in that part of the country, and said not 
to have any effect on the inhabitants, who are accus¬ 
tomed to it from childhood. The cigarette, it appeared, 
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was also strongly impregnated with the same narcotic. 
Let my experience be a warning to travellers in the 
opium-growing country. 

It is the custom throughout Turkey to offer as 
refreshment the Tatlou, a rich kind of preserve made 
from fruits, or flowers such as roses, lilies, violets, 
and orange-blossoms. It is brought in soon after 
the entrance of a visitor. The service used for the 
purpose may be of the most costly or of the simplest 
description; that used in Turkish harems is always 
of some precious metal, and comprises a salver, two 
preserve basins, a double spoon-basket, and a number 
of goblets and spoons. The edge of the salver, like 
that used for the coffee, is surrounded by a gold em¬ 
broidered cloth; the slave who offers it does so on 
bended knee. 

In addition to the Tatlou, in Turkish Konaks, 
sherbet, immediately followed by coffee, is offered 
to visitors when about to leave or when the hostess 
is desirous of being relieved of their company. This 
beverage is made from the juices of fruits, cooled 
with ice; it is brought in on a tray in goblets. A 
number of slaves holding richly embroidered napkins 
(on one end of which the goblet is placed, resting 
on the palm of the hand,) offer the cup to the 
guests, who wipe their lips on the other end. A 
fermented drink, called Boza, made from millet seed, 
is very largely consumed by the lower orders; it is 
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of two kinds, tatlou and ekshi, sweet and sour. The 
latter, possessing intoxicating properties, is thick and 
muddy, and has a peculiar earthy taste. 

Wine, both good and abundant, is consumed in 
moderation by Jews, Christians, and Europeans, and 
of late years “ La jeune Turquie ” has manifested 
a decided partiality for it. Turks generally dine in 
the Selamlik, where those who are addicted to drink 
(a custom prevalent among the higher orders) begin 
some hours before the evening meal to partake freely 
of mezzeliks, which they wash down with copious 
draughts of raki. It is not rare to find Turks who 
have never tasted wine or spirits in their lives; but 
one seldom hears of a Turk once addicted to their 
use who does not nightly make a gross abuse of 
them, a habit which tends greatly to increase the 
vices of Turkish society. It is repugnant to point 
out the many evils that result from such orgies, and 
would be still more so to illustrate them with the 
many incidents that have come under my notice. 

A true follower of the Prophet will refrain from 
wine, as prohibited by the Koran. The popular 
belief about the cause of the prohibition is that 
Mohammed when on his way to the mosque one day 
saw a band of his followers, whose happy looks and 
gay laughter made a pleasant impression upon him. 
He inquired the cause and was told that they were 
lively through having partaken of wine: he approv- 
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ingly smiled and passed on. On his return the 
scene of merriment was changed to one of strife and 
bloodshed, and he was informed that it was the 
result of drunkenness. He then laid a curse upon 
the liquor that had occasioned the disaster and upon 
all who should thenceforth indulge in it. 

Coffee in Turkey is prepared in a manner far 
superior to that of any other country. I will give 
the recipe for its preparation, for the benefit of any 
who may like to try it. Water is placed in a pecu¬ 
liarly-shaped coffee-pot with a long handle and a 
beak-shaped spout. This is pushed sideways against 
a charcoal fire, and when the water has arrived at 
the boiling point it is withdrawn, a small quantity 
of its contents poured into a cup and a few spoonfuls 
of finely pulverized coffee (according to the number of 
cups required) is mixed in the coffee-pot, which is 
again placed against the fire and the contents gently 
shaken up once or twice while a thick scum rises 
on the surface. Before it has time to boil up again it 
is again withdrawn and the water that had been poured 
out is put back. It is then replaced on the fire, and 
when finally withdrawn is gently knocked once or 
twice and after standing a few moments is poured 
out and served. 

Sugar, not taken by the Turks, may be added before 
or after boiling. There is some little art required in 
the making, but the quality of the coffee and the 
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manner in -which it is roasted are the most important 
points. The roasting must be done to a turn, leaving 
the coffee, when ground, a rich golden brown. 

Milk, very plentiful in the country, is made into 
very indifferent cheese, excellent clotted cream called 
Kaymak, and sour cream called Yaourt. The latter, 
being very cheap and good, forms a great part of the 
nourishment of the people; it is prepared and sold in 
large dairy-pans, which the vendors carry on their 
heads. One of these pans served some years ago in 
a practical joke that the gay jeunesse of our Embassy 
played in the Prince’s Islands on an Armenian tutor, 
who mentor-like followed three young ladies in their 
walks, evidently to the dislike of the lively ladies and 
the scheming young diplomatists who had made up 
their minds to steal a kiss from the cheeks of the 
young beauties should occasion offer. During a meet¬ 
ing of the parties, a Yaourtji passing by at the 
moment seemed admirably suited for their purpose ; 
one of the gentlemen, famous for his freaks, seized 
the basin, and poured its contents over the head of 
the unfortunate tutor, who, blinded by the cream 
running down his face, was unable to notice what 
passed. 

Ashji Dukyan, or cookshops, are numerous in all 
the bazars of Eastern towns. Those at Stamboul 
have a great reputation, especially the Kebabjis, 
where Kebab and fruit only are sold. The food is 
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served on copper dishes, and the customers sit on 
stools round little tables in neat gardens attached to 
the establishments. 

The A-shji dukyan contain on one side a long 
range for cooking, upon which are placed bright 
copper pans, whence issues the steam from a number 
of savoury dishes. The other side is occupied by a 
platform, upon which the customers sit cross-legged 
round low Sofras, to partake of the dishes of their 
choice plentifully placed before them, accompanied 
by bread and water ad libitum. 
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On visiting the East the first thing that attracts the 
attention of the traveller is the variety of costume he 
meets at every step, especially among the Mohammedan 
population. 

The dress of the first Ottomans was simple. Othman, 
the founder of the Empire, is represented as seated on 
a square throne, similar to that of the Shahs of 
Persia, ornamented with inlaid mother of pearl. He 
wore on his head a red cloth cap half buried in a 
Tatar turban, and called Burki Khorasani; wide 
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trousers, and a bright coloured jacket descending 
to his knees. A splendid yataghan was fastened in 
his belt, and a flowing kaftan, surmounted by a red 
collar, enveloped the whole. The boots or shoes were 
of bright scarlet or yellow. 

Sultan Orkhan and his Grand Vizir devoted much 
time to the regulation of the forms and colours of 
garments and head-dresses. These measures sub¬ 
sequently embraced all the details of the fashion, 
material, linings, and borders of the kaftans, dolmans, 
and pelisses of honour worn by the different func¬ 
tionaries at state ceremonies. Costume became 
the distinguishing mark of rank among the ruling 
race, and the token of creed among the subject 
nations. 

It was, however, the head covering that was at all 
times the part of oriental dress that received the 
greatest attention. At the time of the conquest the 
Greeks wore embroidered or gilt caps, the Turcomans 
caps of red felt, and the Ottomans, as a distinction, 
adopted white felt caps to be worn by the military and 
civil servants. Their shape and the colour of the 
turbans that encircled them depended upon the rank 
and profession of the wearer; they were of varied 
form and colour, bright and picturesque, and harmo¬ 
nised well with the equally variegated and rich pelisses 
and kaftans of the Mohammedans. The garments worn 
by these dignitaries were of rich tissues and fine 
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cloths, and consisted of wide and long slialvars or 
trousers, vests, rich shawls, girdles, and jackets of 
different shapes. 

By degrees, however, great changes were intro¬ 
duced into the national dress, which became ex¬ 
tremely rich and costly, abounding in gold and 
embroidery. Among the most striking of these 
costumes was that of the sailors and officers of the 
navy, which was of scarlet cloth richly worked with 
gold. 

The gradual abandonment of all these gorgeous 
costumes by the Ottomans dates from the time the 
state began to feel the weight of the immense expense 
they caused, at the beginning of the present century. 
The uniforms of the army and navy were changed, and 
the European style began to be adopted by the Sultan 
and by the civil employes; and the fashion was 
gradually introduced among the townspeople of all 
nationalities. 

The present costume of the upper class of Turks is 
a European frock-coat buttoned up to the throat, 
European trousers, and the fez—sole relic of the old 
dress. The uniforms of government officers, according 
to their rank, are richly embroidered, and on great 
occasions covered with decorations and precious 
stones. 

The Ottomans illustrate their love of display and 
wealth by a proverb which says: “ Akli Frengistan 
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Mali Hindustan, Saltanat Alt Osman ,”—“Mind is 
the gift of the European, wealth that of the Hindoo, 
and pomp that of the Osmanli.” 

The peasants and poorer orders of the Turks have 
to a great extent adhered to their primitive costume, 
which is principally composed of coarse woollen 
and linen stuffs; those among the well-to-do, who 
still adhere to this style of dress, make a great 
display of gold and silk embroidery; the turban, 
however, has for the most part been abandoned 
in the towns, and replaced by the fez, worn by all 
classes. 

The dress of the majority of the Ulema and Softas 
has changed only with respect to the turban, which 
has been reduced and made of uniform size, and to- 
the materials of the dress, which are now less costly 
than formerly and of European manufacture. Those 
members of these orders who belong to “Lajeune 
Turquie ” have modified their dress by the adoption of 
European articles of apparel which they wear under 
their jubbe or pelisse. 

The ancient indoor costume worn by ladies of rank 
consisted of a gown of cloth or damask silk, em¬ 
broidered with bouquets of flowers wrought in silk, 
with a border of similar workmanship. Opening upon 
the breast, it displayed a handsome silk gauze shirt, 
the sleeves of which hung loosely at the wrists, sur¬ 
mounted by a velvet jacket, richly worked with gold 
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thread. The round, flat cap worn on the head was 
covered with pearls and precious stones; the shoes 
or slippers were equally adorned with embroidery and 
jewels. 

The garments that served to shelter the form of the 
Turkish lady from the public gaze when walking or 
riding abroad consisted first of a piece of white 
muslin placed over the head and coming down to the 
eyes; another and larger piece was placed over the 
mouth, covering the lower part of the nose, and 
secured at the back of the head. This covered the 
neck and chest, and hung some distance down the 
back. A cloak of cloth, silk, merino, or some lighter 
fabric, covered the whole person; a rectangular piece, 
which hung from the shoulders and reached nearly to 
the ground, completely hid the form of the wearer. 
The trousers, drawn up a little above the ankle, did 
not appear. The yellow morocco boot was worn under 
a golosh of the same colour. 

In some parts of Asia Minor a black shade, made 
of horsehair, covers the eyes, and the head is thickly 
enveloped in calico coverings, no part of the face being 
visible. The Mahrama is also frequently seen in all 
parts of Turkey. This consists of a large piece of 
coloured stuff fastened at the waist and brought over 
the head; the face is covered with a coloured silk 
handkerchief. 

The yashmak (veil) and feridje (cloak) are uni- 
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versally worn by Turkish women of all classes out of 
doors. The former varies, according to the rank and 
place of residence of the wearers, from ordinary calico 
to the finest tarlatan, while the latter may be of 
almost any material or colour. Green, the colour of 
the Prophet’s garments, is sacred to the Mohammedans, 
and only a certain branch of the Turkish family is 
entitled to wear it on their heads. Those of both 
sexes that enjoy this privilege are called Mollahs. 
Green feridjes can, however, be indiscriminately used 
by Mohammedan women, and the preference for this 
colour is so strongly marked in some localities that 
cloaks of other hues are seldom seen. In the town of 
Broussa, for instance, many years ago, the dark green 
fcridjc, with a square veil of coarse linen enveloping 
the head, and tied under the chin over another piece 
covering the mouth, was the favourite out-of-door 
costume of all classes. During a visit that Sultan 
Abdul-Medjid paid to this town, the whole population 
turned out and lined the sides of the road during his 
entry. The mass of Turkish women, distinguishable 
from a certain distance, presented a peculiar spectacle 
which drew from the Sultan the following unro¬ 
mantic remark on the veiled beauties who were im¬ 
patiently waiting to gaze upon the Padishah :—“ The 
hanoums of Broussa may be famous for their personal 
charms and beauty; but thus equipped and grouped 
their Padishah has seen little in them, and can only 
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compare them to a field of spinach dotted with snow¬ 
flakes ! ” 

The clothing of the women of the lower class is 
generally of coarse printed calico, of which they make 
quilted jackets and undergarments, but as a rule they 
appear very thinly clad, and their apparel is made of 
such poor material that it seems almost transparent. 
The children usually wear long quilted cotton jackets 
fastened round the waist by a chevre or worked hand¬ 
kerchief, but strings and buttons seem to be almost 
unknown. Men’s garments are generally made in the 
public shops, and both cut out and sewed by men. 
The shirt and drawers are perfectly loose, and would 
fit equally well almost anybody. The trousers consist 
of a long piece of cloth folded, with the ends sewed 
together, as well as one side, with the exception of 
two openings left at the corners for introducing the 
feet; it is in fact a bag, pure and simple, with two 
holes at the bottom corners, and open at the top. 
The vests of the men are made of striped cloth and 
have long tight sleeves; the girdle is a shawl bound 
tightly round the waist. The jacket has various forms. 
It is short, with sleeves coming down only to the 
elbows ; or these extend to, or even beyond, the hand, 
and are close, or slit open from the shoulder down; 
they may be buttoned, left to hang loosely, or tied in 
a knot behind the back. In every case Oriental 
clothing lies in folds about the person, but easy 
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locomotion, or the free use of the limbs, is im¬ 
possible. 

The transformations in dress among Turkish ladies, 
both with regard to material and fashion, are most 
disadvantageous. Among the higher orders the 
European dress has been adopted for indoor wear, 
resulting in extravagance, bad taste, and incongruity. 
The description of one or two of the least striking of 
these toilettes will suffice to give some idea of the 
manner in which Parisian fashions are generally under¬ 
stood and worn by Turkish ladies. * Last year, when 
paying a visit to the wife of the Governor-General of 

P-, I found that lady with her hair uncombed, 

wearing a red cotton dressing-gown made in the 
princessc style. Over this was a yellow satin jacket, 
secured round the waist by a gold belt. Round her 
neck was a collier of the rarest pink coral of most 
perfect workmanship. When this lady returned my 
call, a very large quantity of fine jewellery was dis¬ 
played on her person, but her dress was so badly 
made and ill-assorted as to make her pretty little 
person bear a great resemblance to that of a poliehi- 
nelle. Madame F. Pasha, who succeeded her shortly 
afterwards, offered a still more grotesque and ludicrous 
picture, both in her own person and in those of the 
suite of slaves and companions that accompanied her. 
She was very plain and of a certain age ; her costume 
consisted of a skirt of common crimson silk with 
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yellow velvet trimmings, surmounted by a blue jacket 
braided with violet. Round her neck was a scarlet 
tie, and on her head an orange-coloured baslibagh or 
turban, with diamonds and brilliants enough to re¬ 
present all the bright luminaries of heaven. 

Her little daughter, a child of seven, wore a red 
cotton skirt, with a quilted jacket of violet silk, and a 
European hat, in which pink and white satin ribbons 
predominated. Some of her ladies-in-waiting wore 
tarlatan dresses over dirty tumbled skirts which had 
been washed at some remote date, and all the tucks 
ironed the wrong way. The wife of another pasha, 
after taking off her feridje, as is usual on paying calls, 
disclosed a wrapper made of common chintz, of a 
gaudy pattern, such as is commonly used for furniture 
covers. The length of this robe, however, was in¬ 
sufficient to conceal an exceedingly dirty though most 
elaborate cambric petticoat of Parisian make. 

The chaussure of Turkish ladies, be it of the last 
French fashion, or of the oriental make and covered 
with gems and embroidery, never fits well, nor is 
properly worn. Their stockings are never darned, 
and are used till they fall to pieces; as to the manner 
in which they are secured the less said the better : 
it is very improbable that this part of a Turkish 
beauty’s raiment will ever have the chance of institut¬ 
ing a second Order of the Garter. After contemplating 
this disparaging but true picture of a modern Turkish 
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lady’s dress, the readers will doubtless agree with me 
in preferring the elegant costume of the old-fashioned 
class, or the white gedjlik, still a popular negligd 
costume, with the bare white feet half hidden by 
a pretty oriental slipper. These, together with the 
characteristic shalvar, intari, and koushalc, and the 
graceful fotoz that surmounted the abundant locks 
which fell in multitudinous tresses over the shoulders 
of the Turkish lady of other days, gave her a cachet of 
distinction entirely lost in the present day. 

After the conquest strict laws were issued as to the 
form of the head coverings to be worn by the rayahs, 
determining their shape and colour, and the form of 
the shoes and kaftans in particular. The kalpak, or 
hat, was black, and in the shape of an immense 
pumpkin or miniature balloon. The kaftan also 
differed in form and colour from that worn by Mussul¬ 
mans ; and the shoes were black, or of a dark plum- 
colour. No exterior sign of luxury or wealth was 
allowed out of doors. 

As fashion and custom changed, these regulations 
fell into disregard, and each race in towns may now 
dress as it chooses, and adopt its national costume or 
European garments without exciting either surprise or 
disapproval. Generally speaking it is the use of the 
latter raiment that has acquired ascendancy among 
townspeople, and the national costume is more peculiar 
to the peasantry, and varies according to nationality 
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in elegance and comfort, but never changes its original 
form. 

The Turkish peasant adheres to his extensive 
turban, and seldom exchanges it for the more simple 
fez ; the Greek continues to wear his wide vrakid and 
blue serveta; and the Bulgarian his potour and govgla 
(black sheepskin cap). The Armenian is still attired 
in his long jubbe or loose coat and blue turban, and 
the Jew in his floating robes of immemorial form. 
Some years ago a Turkish peasant from one of the 
towns of the interior visited the capital. On his 
return I asked him what he had seen there to strike 
his fancy. “ What did I see?” replied the good old 
fellow, stroking his beard in dismay. “ I was 
astonished to see the deformity of human nature in 
that great city; the women now have two heads, one 
planted on the top of the other, and the hump, which 
we in our village consider a terrible calamity, seems 
to be a general affliction, but has descended much 
below the shoulders! May Allah have mercy upon 
us; but such preposterous changes as these must to 
a certainty be the signs of bad times! ” The sensible 
man alluded to the enormous chignons and tournures 
then in fashion, and perhaps he was not far wrong in 
his ideas. 

Fashions, like coins, will penetrate everywhere and 
find currency among the most savage, who are glad to 
purchase finery at any cost. Eighteen years ago, 
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when I first visited the town of N-in Upper 

Albania, I was honoured by visits from the wives of 
all the dignitaries of the town. The first batch of 
callers consisted of about twenty ladies, whose arrival 
was announced to me at six o’clock in the morning, 
and who could with difficulty be persuaded by my 
people that the Franks were always in their beds at 
that time and received at a much later hour of the 
day. “ Well, if that is the Inglis moda, we too must 
adopt it! ” said the most enlightened lady. By the 
time they again appeared I was quite ready to receive 
them, and not a little curious to see what kind of birds 
these were that had flocked together so early to visit 
me. In the meantime, as a great admirer and reader 
of the works of Lord Byron, I had formed all kinds of 
conjectures with regard to the lovely faces and pictur¬ 
esque costumes I was going to see. The fair maid 
of Athens, and numberless other beauties, flitted 
before my imagination when a heavy tramp of feet 
(not at all fairy-like) up the stairs, preceded by 
the announcement that the ladies of the Chorbadjis 
had arrived, brought me back to reality, and I 
advanced to receive my guests. And now, what was 
the spectacle that met my gaze and deprived me 
of all control over my risible propensities ? A 
display of Parisian articles of dress applied in the 
most indiscriminate manner, without any regard to 
the use for which they were manufactured, and 
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the sex of the persons for whom they were de¬ 
signed ! Stiff black satin stocks encircled the fair 
necks of some of the ladies, assorting queerly with 
their graceful and rich national costume, and making 
an ugly separation between their head-dresses and the 
fine white crape chemisettes that veiled so much of 
their necks as was left uncovered by elaborately em¬ 
broidered vests. Below this vest were the graceful 
floating scarlet trousers, that should have fallen to the 
ground like a skirt, secured only round the ankle by 
an embroidered cuff; but all the beauty and grace of 
this garment was lost in the expansion caused by a 
monstrous cage crinoline introduced within it, which 
gave the otherwise sylph-like figures of the wearers 
the appearance of a shapeless balloon supported 011 
large pairs of gentlemen’s patent-leather boots, proudly 
displayed! 

The costumes worn in the towns of Thessaly, 
Epirus, and part of Macedonia, are half Greek and 
half Albanian. They comprise a variety of forms, all 
more or less original and picturesque. The headgear 
of the men is usually the small Turkish fez, sur¬ 
mounted by a blue tassel; the wider and longer Greek 
fez is also worn, falling with its long tassel on one side 
of the head. The tight braided vest and jacket with 
hanging sleeves over a white linen shirt form the 
upper part of the dress; the lower comprises the 
fustanella or white kilt, or the wide and long vrakid, 
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descending to the ankle, or only covering the knee, 
terminated by tight gaiters of braided cloth. The 
serveta or silk girdle is generally of a bright colour, 
and often richly embroidered with gold and silk 
thread. Those worn by the peasantry’ are frequently 
of grey tweed worked with darker braid, and the 
fustanella is replaced by a linen blouse worn over a 
pair of short trousers; gaiters and pointed shoes or 
sandals complete the dress. 

The costume worn by the women varies according 
to the locality, but is always very graceful and pretty. 
The head-dress consists of a flat cloth or felt cap 
encircled by embroidered velvet, rows of coins, or other 
ornaments, or by a thick braid of hair. The centre is 
often occupied by a large pearl ornament. This cap 
is worn on one side, and the hair under it is parted in 
the centre and smoothly brushed over the ears, 
plaited, or allowed to hang loose. 

The upper part of the body is enclosed in a tight 
shortwaisted bodice, open in front, down to the middle 
of the chest, over a fine gauze chemisette crossed over 
the bosom; a short and full skirt or shalvar, and belt 
of various patterns and materials, are worn in the house. 
Out of doors a long jacket is worn, fitting tightly to 
the figure, and reaching nearly to the feet; it is 
generally made of fine cloth, plain, or richly em¬ 
broidered with gold, and invariably lined with fur: 
a coloured kerchief, carelessly thrown over the head, 
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completes the costume. The tissues used for these 
garments are of silk, cotton, and wool, enlivened by 
silken and other embroidery. 

The dress of the peasants is very similar, except 
that it is made of coarser materials, is plainer, and 
comprises a great variety of bright colours. 

The dress of the Bulgarian women varies according 
to the locality. North of the Balkans it is entirely 
national, and has a picturesque appearance, but is 
heavy and incommodious to the wearer, while that of 
the men, though more simple and convenient, is by no 
means elegant; the only part of it to which some 
attention is paid in the rural districts is the blouse, 
which is carefully and elaborately embroidered round 
the collar and wide sleeves. In Macedonia this 
attention is extended to the white turban, which re¬ 
places the gougla. This is a long towel, the ends 
embroidered in tapestry stitch, which is twisted round 
the red fez, and one end allowed to fall on the collar, 
hiding in part the long and dishevelled hair allowed to 
grow at the back of the head. This tuft of hair is 
sometimes plaited, and bears a great resemblance to 
the Chinese coiffure. On feast days a flower is placed 
in the turban. The Bulgarians of the towns have 
adopted a more Europeanised costume made of shayak, 
a thick native cloth. These home-woven fabrics are 
very substantial, and sometimes the grey and white 
are beautiful, but the rest are ugly, especially the shot 
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and striped ones, on account of the colours being 
badly assorted. The Bulgarian townspeople generally 
choose these stuffs for their garments, and add to 
their unbecomingness by the uncouth shapes in which 
they cut them, the trousers being always either too 
short or too loose, and the coats and vests most shape¬ 
less and slovenly. This description does not of course 
include the higher classes, who pay great attention to 
their toilettes. 

What is principally wanting in these national 
costumes is the being adapted to the occasions on 
which they are worn. For example, for every-day wear 
both sexes choose their plainest suits, and keep them 
on from morning till night, whether in the field or in 
the house. The gala costumes are of fine cloth, or 
still more delicate material, and are donned on feast- 
days and other great occasions, and once put on are 
worn all day long, getting covered with dust out of 
doors, and yet serving for the soirde and the dance. 

This incongruity also extends to season. The 
uniform long jackets lined with fur are worn by the 
women in winter and in the heat of a long summer’s 
day. 

There is no evening dress comprised in the wardrobe 
of an Oriental. The refinements of society have pre¬ 
scribed none but that which his easy-going and 
indolent life claims from him, viz., his gedjlik or 
dressing-gown. The Turk, the Armenian, and the 
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native Jew, alike put on this no doubt delightfully 
comfortable, but by no means elegant, garment im¬ 
mediately on re-entering the bosom of their families 
after the labours of the day are concluded. This 
custom is so prevalent among the Turks that as soon 
as the return of the bey or effendi is announced the wife 
unfolds the wrapper and holds it ready for him to put 
on. This attire is sometimes rendered still more 
neglige by a complete exchange of the day dress for 
that commonly appropriate for use at night. The 
hey or pasha may return to the Selamlik so attired, 
and receive his visitors there, should they be of equal 
or inferior rank to himself; but if of higher rank he 
must receive them in his day costume. 

The adoption of the European dress has everywhere 
created a display of bad taste. On first changing 
their costume, the natives proudly profess a great 
partiality for it, and call themselves followers of the 
“ d la Franca,” or Frank fashions. Those few who 
possess some education alone make the change with¬ 
out grievously shocking the taste of their European 
neighbours. 

A few instances of the manner in which “ Frank ” 
dress and etiquette are understood by the majority 
will give the reader a better idea than any explanation 
on the subject. 

I was present at an Armenian wedding, when the 
house was crowded by a large company composed of 
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both sexes. The ladies, however, had almost mono¬ 
polised the drawing-room, which was furnished with 
long Turkish sofas running round the walls on three 
sides, occupied by three rows of ladies. The first row 
were seated on the cushions, the second sat crosslegged 
in front, and the third contented themselves with the 
extreme edge, while some other ladies and a few of the 
other sex were favoured with chairs, or walked about 
the room. I had prudently possessed myself of a 
chair, and placed it in a position to have a good coup 
d’oeil of the scene, and be near enough to the sofa to 
hear and join in the conversation of some of its occu¬ 
pants. It was by no means an uninteresting sight; 
there was the bride, the queen of the fete, seated on a 
pile of cushions in the corner reserved for her, sur¬ 
rounded by the triple line of ladies representing all 
ages, types, and fashions. The dark and unassuming 
attire of the aged pleasingly contrasted with the gay 
dresses of the young and pretty, radiant with the 
glitter of jewelry and the sparkle of many pairs of 
bright black eyes that frequently met and questioned 
each other; a not unpleasant way of making up for 
the oriental laconism generally observed in large 
assemblies, when conversation is carried on in low 
tones, and generally consists only of a passing joke or 
criticism on the appearance of others of the company. 
Some of these remarks I found very amusing: for 
instance, a thin, yellow brunette said to her neighbour, 
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“ Doudou, do you notice how stiff and stately Mari- 
emme Hanoum sits in her new polka ? Her husband, 
Baron Carabet,* who has just returned from Con¬ 
stantinople, has brought her a machine made of whale¬ 
bone and steel, in which the Franks cage their wives 
in order to fill up what is missing, and tone down what 
is superfluous.” “ Chok shay ! ” t exclaimed her 
companion, an exceedingly stout lady, casting a hasty 
glance over her voluminous person. “ I wonder if the 
like is to be found in the charshi (bazar), so many 
articles of dress have lately been brought from Europe 
by one of the shopkeepers ! ” 

This conversation was brought to an abrupt termina¬ 
tion by the exclamation of “ Ouff! Aman! ” from a 
third lady who was sitting crosslegged, and evidently 
in an uncomfortable position. “Ouff! Aman!” she 
repeated, stretching out her feet as far as possible, and 
then proceeded to pull off her socks, quietly folded 
them up, and put them in her pocket. She was an 
elderly lady, evidently of the old school, for her pro¬ 
ceedings shocked one much younger than herself seated 
near, and provoked from her some remark on the im¬ 
propriety she had committed. The old lady, however, 
could not be prevailed upon to see it, and replied very 
quietly; 

“ Kesim, what does it matter ? all now is ‘ a la 
Franca,’ and we may do as we please.! ” 

* “ Baron ” signifies Mr. + Wonderful I 
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Incidents of European fashions, completely distorted 
into alarming caricatures, are still very frequent, and, 
what is more serious, are often accompanied by so great 
an absence of all knowledge of the rules of good breed¬ 
ing, that everything out of the common, however free 
or strange it may be, is put down to the “ a la Franca ” 
or European liberty. Only two years ago, at a hall 
given by one of my friends, a functionary of the 
Porte, Armenian by birth, coolly entered the boudoir, 
pulled off his boots, which were, it appears, too tight 
for him, and seated himself on a sofa smoking his 
cigarette. This gentleman was requested by the host 
to resume his chaussure and withdraw from the 
house ; and yet civilised notions had so far penetrated 
the somewhat dull imagination of this Effendi as to 
have induced him to use visiting-cards upon which was 
engraved, together with his name, his title of “ Membre 
perpetuel de la Justice,” surmounted by a gilt pair 
of scales. 

Dress and amusement are thought by many to 
denote the degree of refinement and mental develop¬ 
ment of nations. There is certainly some truth in this 
theory, and I have often allowed my opinion of a 
people and my belief in its prosperity and progress to 
be guided in some degree by their apparently most 
trivial characteristics. 

To seek through these means, however, to arrive at 
an estimate of the Turkish character is a somewhat 
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difficult task. The national costume is disappearing, 
and is being replaced by a counterfeit or borrowed 
attire. With regard to amusement the difficulty 
becomes still greater, for all the games that were 
characteristic of the East, such as that of the Djerid, 
or throwing the lance on horseback when galloping at 
full speed, have fallen into disuse; together with the 
now forgotten races and target-practising in which the 
youth of the towns used to display their splendid arms 
and prove their capacity for manly and warlike pur¬ 
suits. The grand hunting parties, in which the 
grandees and even the Sultans loved to take part, 
now only take place occasionally, headed by some fine 
old governor-general of the ancient type. In such 
instances the chase becomes most enjoyable and 
delightful. Many years ago, while residing in a 
country town, I had several times the pleasure of 
taking part in these animated coursing parties organ¬ 
ised by the governor of the town, and headed by him 
in person. The company would sometimes consist of 
twenty cavaliers, with an equal number of mounted 
attendants leading the capon or fine greyhounds 
peculiar to Albania. Proceeding at first in a compact 
body across the hills, down on the fertile plains on the 
borders of the Maritza, as we neared the open country 
and descended the slopes, the cavalcade dispersed, 
the fiery horses could scarcely be controlled, and the 
dogs, trembling with excitement, strove to break from 
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the leashes. The sportsmen in their variegated 
costumes, stimulated by their surroundings, lost their 
air of lassitude and torpor, and appeared like the 
traditional Osmanli of old. The scattered band of 
cavaliers would explore the ground until the frightened 
and startled animals, driven out of their haunts, 
would after a few bounds come to a dead stop, and 
then flee, pursued by the hounds and followed by the 
hunters. 

There was something so animating in the whole 
scene that even a timid woman might have disregarded 
the danger of fracturing her collar-bone and willingly 
taken part in it. 

The other excursions, carried on with equal 
spirit, consist of battues of large and small game, 
which take place on the estates of the beys, who 
issue invitations to their friends, throw open the gates 
of their chiftliks or farms, and receive visitors with 
every mark of hospitality. At dawn the whole party 
assembles at the appointed place, previously surrounded 
by the tenants and labourers belonging to the pro¬ 
perty, who beat in the game. 

These parties, I am assured, are much appreciated 
by European sportsmen, who enjoy the wildness of 
the scenery, as well as the shyness of the birds, which* 
unlike their preserved kinsfolk in England, are com¬ 
plete strangers to contact with man in their un¬ 
frequented forests and plains. 
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An interest is still evinced by all classes in the 
wrestling matches which are usually held on the com¬ 
mons outside the towns. On these occasions the 
greater part of the population turns out and seats 
itself in a closely-packed circle. The combatants, 
stripped to the waist, enter the ring encouraged by the 
crowd ; closely watching each other’s movements, each 
awaits a favourable opportunity for seizing his an¬ 
tagonist, whom, by a dexterous catch, he hopes to 
throw. No animosity is displayed by any of the rivals, 
be they Turks, Christians, or gipsies. The spectators 
take a deep interest in these contests, but seldom 
express their approbation or disapproval in a very 
marked manner. 

Minstrels still play a prominent part among all 
classes of the Turkish population. These are pro¬ 
fessional artists, well versed in improvisation, and 
skilful players on musical instruments, especially the 
Kanoun, a species of zither, for which a great par¬ 
tiality is displayed. Whatever their nationality, they 
are as welcome in the Konaks of the highest dignitaries 
as among the crowds that flock on Fridays and other 
holidays to some cafe, where seated in a prominent 
place the bard pours forth his strains or relates his 
massal (story), which generally turns upon love, and, 
though wanting neither in interest nor brilliancy, is 
accompanied by unpleasant gesticulation, and is hardly 
meet either for the ears or the eyes of the young. 
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When I was in Albania, the Mushir of Roumelia, 
with his corps d’armee, passed through the town, and 
as a mark of civility sent his minstrel to my house to 
enliven me with his performance. Oriental music, 
however, has not as a rule an enlivening effect upon 
Europeans. But there is a pensiveness and a sadness 
in it that to me have an irresistible charm. 

Another amusement is that of the Kara Guez and 
Hadji Eyvat, a kind of Punch and Judy. This is a 
most indecent representation, and the language that 
accompanies it is quite in harmony with the scenes; 
but it greatly delights the Turkish ladies, for whose 
diversion it is frequently introduced into the harems. 
To this class of recreation may be added the obscene 
Kncheks, or dancing women and boys; the Mukkalits, 
or clowns who amuse the company with their jests; 
the Meydan Oyoun, or comic plays held in the open 
air; the performing monkeys and bears, trained by 
hardy Pomaks or gipsies, who lead these creatures from 
town to town, and force them to display the accom¬ 
plishments the)' have learned under the discipline of 
the lash. 

What a Turk heartily enjoys is his pipe and coffee, 
sitting by the side of a running stream or in some 
spot commanding a fine view. This quiescent 
pleasure he calls “taking Kaif.” On the whole his 
capacity for enjoyment is rather of a passive than an 
.active kind. 



Clubs, reading-rooms, or other resorts for social 
and intellectual improvement are quite unknown 
among the Turks. Their place is, however, filled to 
some extent by the old-fashioned cafe for the Osmanli 
of mature age, and by the Casinos and other places of 
the same doubtful character for “ La jeune Turquie,” 
who faute de mieux resort thither to enjoy the delights 
of taking their raki, or sometimes ruining themselves 
by indulging in rouge et noir or other games of chance 
which they do not understand, and, to do them justice, 
■do not as a rule largely indulge in. 

The amusements of the Rayahs are neither very 
brilliant nor very varied, but they are part of a more 
healthy social life, and serve as a point of union 
between the sexes, increasing the joys and pleasures 
of home existence, whose monotony they do not often 
interrupt. The great delight of these people is the 
national dances of the Greeks, Bulgarians, Armenians, 
and Jews, always gladly indulged in when a chance 
offers. Such opportunities are generally weddings 
and great feast days, and carnival time. With the 
Jews and Armenians it is an insipid formality, and 
the similarity of the costume of the women, who alone 
indulge in it, the want of variety in the step, and the 
dull and graceless manner in which it is performed, 
deprive it of any claim to be called an amusement. 
But with the Greeks and Bulgarians it is quite a 
different matter; both enter into it with a zest and 
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animation delightful to witness. The Greeks collect 
in a ring to dance the surto of immemorial date. 
Holding each other by the hand, and led by the 
most agile youth and maiden, who hold the comers 
of a handkerchief, they perform a variety of measured 
steps and evolutions, while the surrounding ring 
execute a step to the sound of the music that ac¬ 
companies the dance. All the movements are grace¬ 
ful, and performed with precision, at some times 
becoming more animated, and at others falling back 
into a slow measured step. The ring breaks at 
intervals and allows those wishing to retire to do so, 
or receives fresh additions from the outsiders. 

The Bulgarian Iwra is performed to the sound of 
the gaida or bagpipe. The sounds of this instrument 
act like magic upon these gay and pleasure-loving 
people, who no sooner hear its discordant groans 
than forming into a circle and holding each other by 
the belt they begin to stamp and turn round in an 
earnest and excited manner, appearing thoroughly 
absorbed in the performance. 

There is a second kind of dance in which the 
Bulgarians take great pleasure, that known as the 
“ bear dance.” It is performed by a man dressed in a 
bearskin, who presents himself to the company, led by 
a pretty girl, who makes him perform all kinds of 
pranks and buffooneries greatly to the enjoyment of 
the spectators, who occasionally join in the dance and 
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give chase to the bear. I do not think it is possible 
to find,a people who can enjoy more heartily the wild 
music of the gaida than the Bulgarian, or enter more 
enthusiastically into the dance than he does. With 
the Greeks, dancing is reserved for appointed times and 
seasons, but the Bulgarian, be he in the field or rest¬ 
ing on the common on a Prasnik day, will come 
forward and indulge in it as his greatest delight. 

After the dance come the small pleasure parties, for 
which families club together and go to spend a few 
days in some picturesque village or hospitable monas¬ 
tery, or to some wild watering-place, where they can 
enjoy the baths to their heart’s content. The mineral 
springs are encircled by the remains of magnificent 
old Roman baths, roofless for the most part, but 
evidently indestructible so far as the splendid marble 
basins that receive the water are concerned. 

Every saint seems, by some ubiquitous means, to 
-possess a shrine in every town, village, or monastery. 
To these all the people resort on their anniversaries, 
attired in their best, to see and to be seen, and any 
person, be it man, woman, or child, bearing the name 
of the saint, is visited by all its friends and relatives 
during the day ; generally speaking, a party is given 
in the evening, where, if instrumental music and 
dancing do not form part of the entertainment, a 
variety of round games, cards, vocal music, and other 
similar diversions, are had recourse to. Divers re- 
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freshments, in the form of excellent native wine, fruit, 
and cakes, are offered during the evening after the 
formal handing round of glico and coffee. These 
gatherings, often kept up to a late hour, always con¬ 
clude peacefully, and cases of disorder and drunken¬ 
ness are unheard of, and indeed are of rare occur¬ 
rence at any time; excepting at a late hour at the 
place where a fair is held, when a few mauvais sujets 
may remain behind in a disorderly frame of mind. 

This description refers only to the working classes 
and tradespeople. Among the better educated classes 
music, conversation, theatricals, and in fact almost 
everything that belongs to European society is in¬ 
cluded, although, as may be supposed, deficiencies as 
to dress, etiquette, and other details, are to be re¬ 
marked in the provinces ; but a marked desire for im¬ 
provement, especially among the Greeks, is everywhere 
noticeable. Each community, however, keeps within 
its own circle, a drawback that renders the society 
limited and prevents the sociable feeling that should 
prevail among them. 



CHAPTER XY. 

TURKISH WEDDINGS. 

Early Marriage—Betrothal—Divorce—Love Matches—The Trousseau 
—Wedding Ceremonies—Marital Discipline in Macedonia— 
Monday : Arrangement of Trousseau in Bridegroom’s House— 
Tuesday : Bathing the Bride—Wednesday : Visit of the Bride¬ 
groom’s Party to Bride’s House—Great Festivities—The Eena— 
Thursday: The Girding of the Bride—The Bridegroom goes to 
the Mosque — Final Amenities of Friendship — Interested 
Marriages. 

The Turks generally many early, from seventeen 
for the men, and from eleven for the girls—who all 
marry, so that an old maid, like many other European 
institutions, is absolutely unknown in Turkey. This 
custom of early marriage is encouraged by parents as 
a check upon their sons contracting wild habits. It 
may in this respect have the desired effect, but must 
be very injurious in every other. How can a youth of 
seventeen or twenty, whose studies, if he by chance 
has pursued any, are not finished, whose career in life 
is yet to begin, assume the weight of a family without 
morally and physically suffering for it ? Ambition, 
the mainspring of a young man’s exertions, damped 
by the early contraction of sedentary habits, soon 
degenerates into listless indifference. The intellectual 
faculties, crossed in the pursuit of knowledge by a 
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current of ideas and responsibilities totally foreign to 
them, are checked before they have had their due 
course; while, physically speaking, harem life, bad at 
all the stages of the life of a Turk among the higher 
orders, must be incalculably worse when entered upon 
so early. 

The Nekyah or betrothal comprises the fian- 
(jailles as well as the matrimonial contract. The 
preliminaries of the engagement are undertaken by 
the parents of the contracting parties. The mother or 
some near relative of the young man, in company with 
a few of her friends and the Koulavouz starts on a 
tour of inspection, visiting families known to possess 
marriageable daughters. The object of the visit being 
made known, they are admitted, and the eldest girl 
presents herself, offers coffee, kisses hands all round, 
waits to take the empty cups, and then disappears, 
her inspectors having to content themselves with the 
short view they have thus had of her. Should this 
prove satisfactory, they at once enter into negotiations, 
make inquiries as to the age and dowry of the girl, 
answer counter-inquiries on the condition of the 
youth, and say that, if it be agreeable to both 
parties and it is Kismet that the marriage should 
take place, they will come again and make the final 
arrangements. On the mother’s return home, she 
gives a faithful description of the maiden’s appearance 
to her son, and should this meet with his approval, 
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the intermediaries are commissioned to settle all 
preliminaries. 

The dowry is, of course, among Muslims given by 
the bridegroom; the only dowry Turkish brides are 
bound to bring consists in a rich trousseau. Should 
the lady possess any property the husband cannot 
assume any right over it, nor over any of the rest of 
her belongings. The wisdom and generosity of this 
law cannot be too highly commended; it is an indis¬ 
pensable clause in the canons of polygamy. So easy 
is it for a Turk to divorce his wife that he has only to 
say to her in a moment of anger, “ Cover thy face, thy 
nekyah is in thy hands,” and she ceases to be his 
wife, and must at once leave his abode, carrying with 
her, luckily for her, “ bag and baggage.” 

The privileges of divorce thus indulgently permitted 
to a man, are entirely beyond the reach of a woman, 
whom no human power can release from her nekyah 
vows without her husband’s free consent. And even 
if she gain her husband’s consent to a divorce, she 
thereby loses her dowry and trousseau, which she would 
retain if divorced not of her own motion. This unfair 
restriction gives rise to many unhappy disputes, issu¬ 
ing in litigation which ever proves vain and fruitless 
against the obstinacy of the husband or, even worse, 
his helplessness, should he become insane; for a 
lunatic’s word of divorce cannot count before the law. 

The following sad history of a bride I knew is a 
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good illustration of tlie latter case. The heroine was 
a fine brunette, the daughter of Yousuf Bey, a rich 

and influential personage in the town of B-. A 

iiekyah had been contracted between her and a 
young man, rather queer and strange in his manners, 
hut very wealthy—a consideration which more than 
counterbalanced his failings in the estimation of her 
avaricious father. 

The Dtiliun, or wedding-day, fixed upon, the fes¬ 
tivities began according to the routine of pomp and 
display usual among the wealthy. As the wedding-day 
approached, the bridegroom became more and more 
strange; now falling into fits of deep melancholy, now 
into merriment. 

His friends noticing this, suggested that it was 
jaliililc, or childishness, occasioned by the prospect 
of his approaching happiness, crossed by the thought 
that he had no father to participate in it, and no 
mother to second him in his duties by welcoming his 
bride to her future home. 

Be this as it may, the Duhun went on all the same ; 
the bride decked in her splendid array, arrived at the 
bridegroom’s house, and was met according to custom, 
by the bridegroom, who, under the direction of the 
Koidavouz was waiting to conduct her to her apart¬ 
ment. The emotion of the moment was too much for 
his vacillating mind. He fixed his gazl for a moment 
upon his bride with a vacant stare ; her face was un- 
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known to him. The tinsel, the bridal veil, the crowd 
of hanoums surrounding her, failed to impress him 
with the solemnity of the event his mind no longer 
comprehended. 

In vain the shrill voice of the Koulavouz strove 
to make him understand her repeated suggestion that 
he should conduct his bride upstairs. Her words, 
confusedly caught, and mingled with some flickering 
notion of what he ought to do, at length urged him to 
action. He seized the Koulavouz, a frightful old 
witch, passed her arm through his, and with the 
determination and obstinacy of the madman led 
her upstairs and placed her in the bridal bower. 
A miserable scene of confusion ensued. The 
poor bride, faint and sick at heart, re-entered her 
coach and hurried back to the paternal roof, while 
the hanoums made a rush towards their yashmaks 
and feridjes, dismayed at the misfortune and 
alarmed by the screams of the old Koulavouz, who 
was making frantic efforts to release herself from 
the tight embrace of the maniac. Help from 
the Selamlik soon arrived, and the madman was 
secured. 

Seven years have elapsed, the unhappy bride is still 
pining over her misfortunes and the loss of the liberty 
which all efforts have thus far proved unable to restore 
to her. 

A Turkish husband has the power of divorcing his 
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wife and taking her back twice ; but should he 
send her away for the third time, she must be 
married to another man before she can again return 
to her first husband. This strange and disgusting 
law is meant as a check upon people disposed 
to abuse too often the privilege of divorce. The 
person asked to fulfil this strange position of inter¬ 
mediary husband must be advanced in years, generally 
belongs to the poorer class, and receives a sum of 
money for his services. The conditions are that he 
should enter the abode of the lady for one night only, 
with every right over her of a legal husband, and quit 
it the next morning, telling her, “ Thy liberty is 
in thy hands, thou art no longer my wife.” Cases 
have been known, when the old gentleman, finding his 
position pleasant, has refused to give the lady up, and 
if this should happen the first husband is wholly with¬ 
out remedy and must forego his desire of reunion with 
his former wife. 

An incident of the kind happened at Adrianople, 
affording much merriment to my Turkish friends. 
The couple concerned were very fond of each other, 
and lived happily together except at times, when the 
husband, under the influence of raid, would become 
quarrelsome. The wife, a fine spirited woman, would 
retort, and violent disputes followed, ending in alter¬ 
nate divorce and reconciliation. This happening once 
too often, the husband, unable to repossess himself of 
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his spouse, had recourse to an old effendi who had 
seen better days, and promised £20 for his services. 
The effendi, according to custom, went to the bath, 
dressed himself in a new suit of clothes, and being 
presented at the appointed time, the nekyah cere¬ 
mony was gone through. The old gentleman walked 
into the harem, seated himself upon the lady’s 
sofa, and began to enjoy through the fumes of his 
nargild, the sweet vision of his unlooked-for happi¬ 
ness ; while the lady, whose dreams did not exactly 
harmonise with his, after offering the acquaintance- 
cup of coffee, generally shared by the wife on such an 
occasion, preferred standing at a respectful distance. 
The old effendi, however, would not be baulked 
in the prospect he had formed for the re-enjoy¬ 
ment of his former happier days. Why should he 
not prolong the tenure of the rights thus unex¬ 
pectedly devolving upon him ? Nothing hindered 
but his pledged word to renounce them on the 
following morning. His conscience easily reconciled 
to this breach of faith, he decided upon remaining 
master of the situation, leaving the poor husband to 
lament the loss of his wife and his £20, and quite 
regardless of the useless burden he would become to 
the doubly-injured lady. Such events, however, are 
not of frequent occurrence. 

It is customary for the bridegroom to furnish the 
wedding dress and sundry other accessories, as well as 
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to promise the nekyah money settled upon the wife 
in case of divorce. These, including the Kaftan 
(outer wedding dress), are sent with great pomp eight 
days before the Dublin. The Hodja, priest of the 
parish in which the parents of the girl reside, is 
requested to give a declaration that the young lady 
is free to contract matrimony. This, taken to the 
Kadi, obtains the marriage licence, for which a small 
fee is paid. A piece of red silk and some sugarplums 
are taken by the bridegroom’s mother to the house 
of the bride. The red silk, which later on is made 
into an under-garment, is spread on this occasion on 
the floor; upon it the young lady steps to kiss the hand 
of her future mother-in-law, and receive the gift with 
her blessing. 

Half of one of these sugarplums, bitten in two by 
her pearly teeth, is taken to the bridegroom as the 
first love taken; literal sweetness in this case making 
up for any fault in the sentiment. These prelimina¬ 
ries are sealed by the formality performed by the 
Imam in the presence of witnesses who are called to 
the door of the Haremlik, behind which the maiden 
and her friends stand. The Imam asks the bride if 

I 

she consents to accept the youth proposed (giving his 
name) for her husband. The question is repeated 
three times, the bride answering each time in the 
affirmative. The Hodja has to declare the amount of 
the nekyah money promised, and calls three times 
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upon the bystanders to bear witness before God to the 
contract; a short prayer follows, and the ceremony is 
concluded. The felicitations are conveyed in the 
poetical expression of “May Allah grant harmony 
between their two stars! ” The contract, religious as 
well as civil, is made verbally, and though no other 
ceremony of importance follows it, the bride and 
bridegroom do not see each other till the Dahun 
or wedding festivitities have been held. The length 
of this period may be from a few weeks to a few years, 
and is a blank which potential love is at liberty to 
fill with fantastic pictures of coming happiness. No 
sweet messages, letters, or communications of any 
kind are allowed during the interval to pave the way 
towards the future binding together of two beings 
whose common lot is cast, without regard to personal 
sympathy, into the vague abyss of destiny. Kismet, 
the supreme ruler of all Turkish events, is left 
to decide the degree of misery or indifference that 
marriage, contracted under such unfavourable cir¬ 
cumstances may bring, instead of the looked-for 
happiness. 

Romance, ending in marriage, however, is not un¬ 
known between Turkish youths and maidens, and the 
parents seldom refuse their consent in such cases. 
Young love, even Turkish love, is sometimes strong 
enough to break through the barriers of harem 
restraint and reach its object in spite of every ob- 
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stacle with which the organization of centuries of 
jealous guardianship has surrounded Turkish women. 

At Adrianople, a young beauty of sixteen sud¬ 
denly began to pine and sicken. The colour faded 
from her cheeks, she became thoughtful, sad, and 
listless; a low fever set in, greatly alarming the 
anxious parents, who were at a loss to divine the 
cause. As usual, all the learned Hodjas were resorted 
to, but their Muskas, prayers and blessings failed 
to revive the sinking health and spirits of the maiden. 
One day I happened to visit this family; the girl was 
seated at the corner window, overlooking the street, 
dreamily gazing out from behind the lattice. Her 
little brother was playing by her side, while the 
mother was describing to me the symptoms of her 
daughter’s indisposition. The little fellow suddenly 
jumped up, saying “ Ishde Ali Bey. I want to go to 
him!” His sister started up, her cheeks suffused 
with blushes, and left the room in confusion. Both 
the mother and I noticed the incident though no 
remark was made about it at the time by either of us ; 
but I was at no loss then to understand the reason of 
the girl’s failing health and depression of spirits. A 
short time after I heard of her engagement to this 
young man whom it appears she had loved as a child. 
This love later on becoming a hidden passion was 
shared by the youth and stealthily interpreted between 
them by the language of flowers, fruits, and scents. 
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the mediums generally resorted to by Turks in such 
cases. The lover, handsome and intelligent, was a 
mere Kyatib who deemed his limited means an 
obstacle to his aspiring to the hand of one of the 
wealthiest young hanoums of the town. I was 
present at the marriage festivities of this lovely 
creature, and saw her a year later a blooming wife 
and mother. 

The trousseau compiises bedding, sometimes to the 
amount of fifty sets, each composed of two mattresses, 
two quilted coverlets, and three cotton bolsters; 
kitchen utensils, all of copper, veiy numerous, con¬ 
sisting of two or three immense cauldrons, several 
large jugs and pans, and a great number of dinner 
trays, with the services belonging to them; among 
the wealthy one of these would be of silver. It also 
comprises furniture for two rooms of some rich ma¬ 
terial embroidered with gold, a handsome mangal 
(brazier), curtains, and a few carpets and rugs, besides 
the house linen. The wardrobe contains several ex¬ 
pensive fur jackets, a shawl or two, some feridjes, 
and a number of suits of apparel, consisting of under¬ 
gowns and jackets. The gelinlik or wedding-dress, 
ranging in value from sixty to hundreds of pounds, is 
embroidered with gold and pearls. The rest are less 
rich in material, and are of silk and woollen stuffs, 
and less expensive materials down to print gedjliks. 
The other articles are chemises, a few pairs of stock- 
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ings, boots, and slippers, some dozens of worked 
handkerchiefs, head-ties, and yashmaks, together with 
a number of European odds and ends, such as petti¬ 
coats, gloves, and parasols. 

The Duhun, like the circumcision ceremony, lasts 
a whole week, occasioning great expense to the parents, 
who, however, cannot possibly avoid it, and often 
incur debts for its celebration that hang heavily upon 
them through life. 

The customs connected with weddings differ accord¬ 
ing to the district in which they take place. In 
Macedonia I was highly amused to see the manner in 
which the bride was introduced into her new home. As 
soon as her feet had crossed the threshold, a halter 
was thrown round her neck and she was dragged in 
by her husband, to teach her an early lesson of gentle 
four-footed obedience; on passing the first hearth¬ 
stone, her head was brought into violent contact with 
the wall, as a warning of the chastisement she may 
expect in case of misconduct. 

Her face is a mask of gold dust and gum, worked 
on the cheeks, forehead, and chin with spangles. 
The eyebrows are thickly painted and meet over the 
nose, and the teeth are blackened. This hideous 
disguisement is worn till evening, when the bride¬ 
groom, on his first visit to the bride, pours out the 
water with which she washes it away in order to give 
the nuptial kiss. 
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The wedding festivities begin on the Monday. A 
number of friends and relatives collect at the home of 
the bride to superintend the final arrangement and 
expedition of the trousseau to the bridegroom’s house, 
This luggage is carried by Hammals, who, on arrival 
at the house, are entitled beside their fee to a chcvre, 
or marked handkerchief offered by the mother. They 
are preceded on their march by the Koulavoia, who 
delivers then: burdens into the charge of the mother- 
in-law or some responsible person. Shortly afterwards, 
the bride’s party follows, who after partaking of 
coffee and bonbons are shown by the hanoum into 
the apartments destined for the occupation of the 
bride. 

It is customary for Turkish youths who have homes 
to take their wives to them on marrying. Should the 
Konak be too small to accommodate all the married 
sons, extra wings are added to it. The guests, left to 
themselves, at once set to work to decorate the bridal 
chamber, some stretching strings along the walls on 
which to hang the larger articles of dress, such as 
furred and embroidered jackets, feridjes, cloaks, and 
intaris, all of bright colours, and xichly worked 
and trimmed. The shawls, prayer carpet, and bridal 
boghclia, all objects of value, occupy the centre of 
these rows, which are successively surmounted by 
others, consisting of the linen, kerchiefs, towels, head 
scarves, and other adjuncts of the toilet, all arranged 
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with great taste. Along the top of the walls runs a 
garland of crape flowers. The bride’s comer is richly 
decorated with these and other artificial flowers, 
arranged in the form of a bower. This promiscuous 
exhibition of silk gauze and various stuffs, inter¬ 
mingled with embroidery in variegated silks, gold, and 
silver, is most striking in effect, and forms, with the 
bridal bower, a sight peculiarly Oriental and gor¬ 
geous. The alcove is reserved for the display of 
jewels and other precious objects placed under glass 
shades. 

When this adornment (which takes up the whole 
night) is completed, the party goes to the next room 
and arranges the furniture sent for it, thence pro¬ 
ceeding to the hall and unpacking the bedding, which 
placed against the walls upon the empty cases, forms 
a huge mass of coloured strata of silk, embroidery, 
and bright cotton print. One or two little stools of 
walnut wood, inlaid with mother-of-pearl, support the 
candelabra, and the hochaf tray with its prettily cut 
crystal bowl and ivory spoons would be placed in 
front, together with the brooms, dustpan of walnut 
wood inlaid with silver, both patterns of the same 
materials, and the kitchen utensils, mangals, and all 
other belongings of the bride. 

On Tuesday the bride is taken to the bath with great 
ceremony, the expenses on this occasion being defrayed 
by the bridegroom. Before leaving the bath the bride 
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is led three times round the centre platform, kisses 
hands all round, and goes out to be dressed. The 
clothes she wears on this occasion must not belong 
to her. 

On Wednesday, the bridegroom’s party of lady 
friends go in a body to the home of the bride, preceded 
by the Koulavouz, who announces their arrival with an 
air of great importance. Violent confusion ensues; 
the mother, followed by her friends, descends the stair¬ 
case. They form a double row, each couple conducting 
a visitor between them, beginning with the bridegroom’s 
mother, and proceed upstairs into apartments specially 
reserved for the friends of the bridegroom, who do not 
mix with the bride’s party on this occasion. When 
their veils and cloaks have been removed they seat 
themselves round the room and partake of bitter coffee 
and cigarettes, followed half an hour later by sweet 
coffee. The bride is led into the room by two 
hanoums who have only been married once, and kisses 
the hands of all present, beginning with her future 
mother-in-law, and terminating with the youngest 
child in the room. She is then seated on a chair near 
her Kayn Valide, who is allowed on this occasion to 
take her by her side for a few minutes only, during 
which masticated sugar is exchanged between them as 
a token of future harmony. The bride is then taken 
away, excused by some insipid remarks on the expiring 
rights of maternal possession over her. 
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Tlie dancing girls and musicians are now called in 
and perform before the company, receiving money 
from each person as they leave the room in order to 
entertain the other party of guests. When the bride¬ 
groom’s friends are about to leave they throw small 
coins over the head of the bride, who is led down to 
the door for the purpose. The scramble that ensues 
among the hawkers of sweets, fruits, etc., assembled 
in the court, the children, the beggars, and innu¬ 
merable parasites crowding houses during the celebra¬ 
tion of a wedding, is beyond description. Before 
departure an invitation is given for the evening to 
take part in the Kena, an entertainment more 
especially designed for the bride and her maiden 
friends. When the company is assembled, tapers are 
handed to each, and a procession formed, headed by 
the bride, and accompanied by the dancing girls 
and music. They descend the staircase into the 
garden, and wind among the flower beds and groves 
of trees. The lights, the gay dresses, flashing 
jewels, and floating hair of the girls, the bright 
castanets, and the wild songs and weird music of 
the accompanists, combine to form a glimpse of 
fairy-land, or a dream of “ The Thousand and One 
Nights.” 

The ceremony of the Kena consists in the applica¬ 
tion of the henna mixture, which is prepared towards 
morning. The bride, after being divested of her 
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wedding finery, enters the presence of her mother-in- 
law, shading her eyes with her left arm, while she 
seats herself in the middle of the room. A silk bath 
scarf is thrown oyer her outstretched right hand, and 
is then thickly plastered over with the henna, upon 
which her mother-in-law sticks a gold coin, her ex¬ 
ample being followed by the rest of her company. 
This hand placed in a silk bag relieves the other in 
covering her eyes, and the left hand is in its turn 
extended and gifted in like manner by the bride’s 
mother and her friends; the feet are also stained 
with the henna. This is followed by the last dance, 
called the Sakusum, performed by the Chingis, accom¬ 
panied by a song and gestures of the most unre¬ 
strained and immodest nature, terminating in these 
dancers taking extraordinary positions before each 
guest, sometimes even sitting on their knees to receive 
their reward, which consists of a small gold coin, 
damped in the mouth and deposited on their unblush¬ 
ing foreheads. In these proceedings, the modesty and 
innocence of the young girls present is never thought 
about. 

The bride reposes long enough for the henna to 
impart its crimson dye, but not to turn black, which 
would be considered a bad augury. 

The only touching scene in the whole course of the 
wedding ceremonies, the girding of the bride by her 
father, takes place in the presence of her mother and 
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sisters just before she leaves the home of her child¬ 
hood. 

The father enters the room appearing deeply affected, 
and sometimes even joining his tears to the weeping of 
his wife and daughters. The bride, also weeping, falls 
at his feet, kisses them, and kisses his hands, while he 
presses her to his breast and girds her with the bridal 
girdle, giving at the same time some good advice and 
his blessing. 

In some district towns the bridegroom’s male friends 
arrive at dawn with torches to take away the bride. 
She is not, however, seen by her husband until even¬ 
ing, when he is taken to the mosque, and accompanied to 
the door of his dwelling by the Imam. A short prayer 
is offered, the company joining in the refrain of Amin, 
Amin, at the conclusion of which the happy man is 
pushed into the house, a shower of blows falling on 
his back; they then partake of sherbet standing, and 
disperse. The bridegroom proceeding upstairs comes 
upon a bowl of water, which he upsets with his 
foot, scattering the contents in all directions. The 
Koulavouz meets and conducts him to the nuptial 
apartment, where the bride, shy and trembling, 
awaits the introduction of the complete stranger, in 
whose hands her destiny for good or for evil is now 
placed. 

She rises as he enters and kisses his hand; her 
bridal veil removed by the Koulavouz is spread on 
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the floor and knelt on by the bridegroom, who offers a 
solemn prayer, the bride all the time standing on its 
edge behind him. The couple then sit side by side; 
the old lady approaching their heads together while 
she shows them the reflection of their united images 
in a mirror, and expresses her wishes for the continua¬ 
tion of their present harmonious union. 

Masticated sugar is exchanged between them as a 
token of the sweetness that must henceforth flow from 
their lips. Coffee follows, after which the Koulavouz 
retires till her services are again required for bringing 
in the supper, which consists of sweets and eggs, meat 
being excluded on the ground that to indulge in it on 
so solemn an occasion would lead to future bickerings 
between them. 

The supper liom' depends upon the shyness, ob¬ 
stinacy, or goodwill of the bride, over whom her 
husband can have no control until he has succeeded 
in making her respond to his questions. Brides are 
recommended by experienced matrons to remain mute 
as long as possible, and the husband is sometimes 
obliged to resort to a stratagem in order to accom¬ 
plish this. The anxiously looked-for speech is at 
once echoed by the relieved husband by a knock on 
the wall, which is the signal for supper. This par¬ 
taken of, the bride is divested of her finery and the 
paint and flowers washed off by the Koulavouz, and 
left to repose after the fatigue and excitement of five 
vol. n. n 
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successive days of festivity, still to be extended for 
two days longer. On the morrow she is again decked 
in her wedding apparel to receive the crowd of 
hanoums, invited and uninvited, that flock to the house 
to gaze upon her. 

I have said nothing about the bakhshish or 
presents for the reason that the givers and re¬ 
ceivers are legion; nor of the kind of amuse¬ 
ment resorted to during these days, since they 
consist principally in feasting, drinking sherbet, 
smoking, and chatting, enlivened only by the monoto¬ 
nous music and the spectacle of the dancing girls. 
This part of the entertainment is so disgusting to 
behold, and so repulsive to describe, that the less I 
say about them the better; their immodesty can only 
be matched by the obscene conversations held by 
the numerous parasites specially introduced for the 
amusement of the company. 

Entertainments of a similar nature take place at the 
same time in the Selamliks of both houses. 

At Constantinople the bride is taken on the Thurs¬ 
day morning from the paternal roof, and conveyed in 
a carriage to her new home, followed by a train of 
other carriages, preceded by music and surrounded by 
buffoons, performing absurd mummeries for the 
amusement of the party, besides a numerous company 
of unruly youths, some mounted and others on foot, 
most of whom get intoxicated and noisy on the occa- 
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sion. The bride is received by her husband at the 
door; he offers his arm and conducts her upstairs 
through the crowd of hanoums, who are not very 
careful about hiding their faces, on the plea that the 
bridegroom being otherwise occupied will not look at 
them. He leads his wife to the bower prepared for 
her, but before taking her seat a scuffle ensues between 
them for precedence, each trying to step upon the 
foot of the other, the successful person being supposed 
to acquire the right of future supremacy. 

A Turkish wedding, as shown by this description, 
in its frivolous forms and the absence of the sanctity 
of a religious ordinance, fails to impress one with the 
solemnity of the Christian rite. The whole ceremony 
contains many ridiculous superstitions, and much that 
is worse than absurd. 

Polygamy was no invention of Mohammed’s: he 
found it already firmly rooted in Arabia. To abolish 
it was an idea that could never have entered his mind. 
We must only be grateful to him for having to some 
extent set bounds to its evils. But those bounds are 
thoroughly inadequate. Four wives and perfect 
facility of divorce are bad enough, without reckoning 
the permission to keep as many concubines as a man 
pleases. But the wretched necessities of polygamy 
and divorce are wrapped up with the harem system. 
The latter absolutely demands the former; and though 
cases of true love do exist in Turkey where a man 
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resigns the so-called pleasures of polygamy and of 
possessing odalisks ; yet it may be confidently asserted 
that until the harem system, and with it polygamy, 
are finally abolished, the condition of Mohammedan 
women can never be anything but degraded. 

Interested marriages are often contracted by young 
Turks, to whom ambition or gratitude recommends as 
partners some faded court beauties called Serailis, 
or the ugly and deformed daughter of the patron to 
whom they owe their position and upon whom they 
depend for future promotion. The number of vizirs 
and pashas that have attained such high rank solely 
through the interest and influence of their wives is 
very great; a fact which, if better known by Euro¬ 
peans, would disabuse them of the idea that a Turkish 
wife of every rank is the slave of her husband. I 
have seen innumerable cases denoting the reverse. 
The fraternity of meek, submissive, and henpecked 
husbands is, I suppose, like the gipsies, to be 
found all over the world. Sultan Abdul-Medjid, on 
being informed that his favourite wife had concealed 
one of her lovers in a cupboard, had a scene with her, 
during which he received a sound box on the ear. At 
last the tyranny of this much-loved beauty passed all 
endurance, and the Sultan decided upon putting her 
away, and sending her into exile. His Grand Vizir, 
Keshid Pasha, was charged with the task of visiting 
the Sultana and enforcing upon her the Imperial 
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order. She received him, heard her fate unmoved, 
and, still confident in the supreme power she possessed 
over her lord and master’, quietly collared his Grand 
Vizir and walked him out of the room. 

0.... Pasha, in his young days, contracted a marriage 
of this kind with the daughter of an influential minis¬ 
ter. She was humpbacked, with a face so distorted as 
to render a disinterested marriage hopeless. I made her 
acquaintance at Uskup, as she passed through on her 
way to the interior of Albania, where her husband had 
been appointed Governor-general. She told me that 
she had made a great sacrifice in leaving her beautiful 
Yahli on the Bosphorus and undertaking a journey 
the perils and hardships of which were nearly killing 
her, but that she thought it her duty to be near her 
husband lest he, jdelding to the temptation occasioned 
by the absence of her surveillance, should form new 
ties that might rob her of her rights. “Do you 
Franks,” she asked, “ trust your husbands out of your 
sight?” 

A week after her departure, another fussy arrival of 
harems put Uskup into commotion. On my enquir¬ 
ing whose they were, I was told that they were the 
beautiful Circassian Odalisks of O ... . Pasha, who 
were following the steps of his wife, entirely un¬ 
known to her. On arriving at their destination I 
learnt that they had been carefully smuggled by their 
owner into a house which he visited under the 
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pretext of the long teptil, or night watches, he hail 
to make in the town in order to see that all was right 
among his unruly Arnaouts. It is true the story cuts 
two ways: it not only shows that the husband dared 
not be openly unfaithful to his wife, but also that her 
suspicious surveillance was entirely ineffectual. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

CHRISTIAN WEDDINGS—GREEK, BULGARIAN, AND 
ARMENIAN. 

Greek Weddings .—The Arravin —Dowry—The Bridegroom’s Call of 

Ceremony—The Wedding Festivities-Monday : the Sifting 

of the Grain—Wednesday : the Making of the Wedding Cakes— 
Friday : Bridal Presents—Saturday : Invitations ; dressing of 
the Bride’s hair and shaving of the Bridegroom—Sunday : the 
Wedding; Kissing of the Bridegroom—The Second Arravin — 
Duties of Best Man—At the Church—Ceremonies on re-entering 
the House—The Final Dance—Monday : Feeding of the Bride— 
Offering at the Well—Separation and Divorce among the Greeks. 
Bulgarian Weddings. —Betrothal—Never Broken—Preparatory Cere¬ 
monies—The Wedding—Procession to the Cellar—Christian 
Marriage Service mixed with Dionysian Bites—Offering to the 
Water Deities—Punishment of Unchastity—Turkish raids upon 
Brides—Bulgarian Trousseau—Marriage among the Wealthy Bul¬ 
garians of the Towns—Ladies from Abroad. 

Armenian Weddings. —The Offer—Wedding Ceremonies—Friday: the 
Bath—Saturday : the Maidens’ Feast—Sunday : Feast of Young 
Men and Girls—Caging of the Bride—The Bridegroom’s Toilette 
—The Barber—Procession to the Bride—‘ Half-Service ’—To the 
Church—Multiple Marriage—Rite — Return to the House— 
Scramble for Stockings—The Virgin Guard—Wednesday : Con¬ 
clusion of Marriage—Etiquette of Conversation. 

Greek weddings vary in form and custom according 
to the country in which they are celebrated and to the 
degree of modification ancient customs have experi¬ 
enced under the influence of modern ideas. One of 
the most interesting forms is that practised at Vodena 
(Edessa, the ancient capital of Macedonia), as com- 
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prising in its forms many of the customs and usages 
of the ancient Greeks. The preliminary ceremony is 
the appafioiv, or troth, which, though it is not a reli¬ 
gious rite, is considered binding, and cannot lightly be 
set aside. An incident that happened at Broussa 
will show how strong is the bond of this mere verbal 
engagement. A young Greek girl, who had been 
talked about in the town, was portioned by her influ¬ 
ential protector, and engaged to a young peasant who 
was unacquainted with her and ignorant of her antece¬ 
dents and was induced to pledge his word to marry 
her. All had been prepared for the ceremony. The 
young man was hurried to church, where he and his 
friends became acquainted with the bride. Her ap¬ 
pearance did not satisfy the bridegroom, and he 
refused to fulfil his promise. The officiating priest 
insisted on the completion of the ceremony, in right 
of the bridegroom’s pledged word. A scuffle ensued, 
and the active peasant, helped by his friends, effected 
his escape from the church, leaving his fez in the 
hands of one of his antagonists ; and, later on, obtained 
his release by legal proceedings. 

Contrary to European custom, the young men are 
sought in marriage by the parents of the girl, or 
through the intermediary, in imitation of their 
ancestors, who employed such persons in this service. 

The usual age for the men is twenty-five, and for 
the girls eighteen. The dowry is settled in the pre- 
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sence of witnesses, who bear testimony to the right of 
inheritance of the children, and the arravon is con¬ 
sidered concluded when the bridegroom declares him¬ 
self satisfied with the amount of the promised dowry. 
This belongs unconditionally to the husband, except 
in case of divorce, when it is returned, in accordance 
with a law identical with that of the ancient Athenians. 
The modern Greeks appear to attach as much import¬ 
ance to the dowry as the ancient, although it is no 
longer meant to denote the difference between the 
yvpyj and the iraXAa/oj, which was marked by the 
wife blunging a dowry whilst the concubine brought 
none. 

The trousseau is being prepared long before it is 
required by the careful parents, who by degrees buy 
all the materials for it, the girl herself having no other 
concern than to give her help towards making up the 
various articles of dress. 

No Greek of the present day would refuse to co¬ 
operate with his father in portioning his sisters. He 
will renounce to himself the privilege of taking a wife 
while any of his sisters remain unmanied. 

As soon as the engagement is made public, the 
avvbfbeixhos, in company with his relatives and friends, 
pays his respects to the house of his future wife, who 
presents herself in an extremely bashful attitude, her 
eyes cast down, her hands crossed on her breast, and her 
mien on the whole that of one who tries to conceal pride 
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and joy under a stiff and conceited exterior.* Receiv¬ 
ing the felicitations of those present, she bows three 
times, and then retires. Gilt /3a<riAuo'y (basil) is offered 
as a memento of the event, a relic of the ancients, who 
used herbs and flowers in connection with the affairs of 
marriage. As the company retire, the appaj3iovia<TTiKij 
(bride), standing at the head of the staircase, kisses 
the hands of her future husband and his friends, 
receiving in return gifts of gold coins. This custom 
of kissing hands on the part of the woman is a 
humiliating, but in the East a common, mark of 
submission, which our western ideas have happily 
reversed. 

It is customary for the bridegroom to send occa¬ 
sional presents to the bride in the interval—of varying 
length—between the betrothal and the wedding. The 
document containing the conditions of the appafiwv is 
delivered to the bridegroom on the Sunday pre¬ 
vious to the wedding, and its receipt is acknow¬ 
ledged by a present of bonbons, henna, hair-dye, 
rouge, and soap, together with a double flask contain¬ 
ing wine. 

On Monday, the bride and her maiden friends 
collect, and, as in olden time, sift the grain, which, on 
its return from the mill, will be converted by them 
into bridal cakes. Yery bright are the faces and very 
merry the voices of these young maidens thus busily 

* Giving rise to the Greek saying of “ KapapdrH ai vipfri." 
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employed; the room resounds with their gay laughter 
and joyous songs. On 'Wednesday the gay company 
again assembles, increased in number by friends and 
relatives, who arrive in the evening to assist in knead¬ 
ing the dough. The trough is brought in and filled 
with a snowy pile of flour, which the Macedonian 
maidens delight in converting into savoury cakes that 
none could disdain to partake of; and, especially on 
this occasion, they do their utmost to make them worthy 
emblems of what their ancestors intended them to 
represent. The trough is occupied at one end by a 
saddle mounted by a boy girded with a sword ; on the 
other by a girl, whose tiny hands must be the first to 
mix the dough and lose in it the ring and coins. These 
children must be bright and happy, their lives un¬ 
clouded by the death of even a distant relation. This 
custom, having survived the march of centuries, is left 
as an inheritance to the Macedonians, pointing out to 
the yay-fipos (bridegroom) the duties of the husband, 
the care and defence of his home,—together with his 
out-door labours,—while it signifies to the Macedonian 
maiden that she cannot begin too early to attend to 
her household affairs. The kneading is continued by 
more experienced hands, and the dough left till the 
morrow, when it is divided into portions and handed 
round to the company, who all hopefully look for the 
hidden ring, for which the lucky finder receives a 
present when returning it to the bridegroom. The 
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paste, re-collected, is mixed with the rest of the dough, 
from which the propkasto (wedding cake) and a 
variety of other cakes are made. On Thursday the 
propkasto is placed over a bowl of water, round which, 
after the merry mid-day meal, the happy youths and 
maidens dance three times, singing a song suited to 
the occasion. The cake is then taken up, broken in 
pieces, and, together with figs and other fruits, thrown 
over the heads of the couple; the children, scrambling 
for these, are covered with a blanket, another surviving 
custom of ancient Greece, figs and cakes denoting 
plenty, rendered doubly significant by the scrambling 
children covered with the blanket, emblematic of the 
future fruitfulness of the union itself. 

Friday is reserved for the interchange of presents 
between the bride and bridegroom, each awaiting with 
loving curiosity the expected gift of the other; the right 
of the first surprise belongs to the bride, whose beating 
heart responds to the distant sounds of music that 
herald the approach of the bearers, who, on arrival, 
after having been thanked and refreshed, are entrusted 
with the presents destined by her for her betrothed. 

On Saturday, invitations are issued, a formality 
extended to the bride and bridegroom who invite one 
another, enlivened, as regards the Koumbdros and 
Koumbdra* with bands of music, which, accompanying 

* The best man and head bridesmaid, whose duty it is subsequently 
to be the godfather and godmother of the children : see p. 24. 
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the invitation, lead these distinguished visitors back 
to partake of the festivities of the day. 

In the evening the young girls for the last time 
rally round their comrade, who, on the next day, is to 
leave their ranks; and, amid songs, tears, and vows of 
unalterable friendship, the bride abandons her youthful 
locks, dyed black, into the hands of her friends, who 
dress it in a number of plaits in readiness for the next 
day. The bridegroom on his part, accompanied by his 
friends and cheered by the sounds of lively music, 
submits to the operation of shaving; during which 
operation an ode to the razor is sung. 

Sunday, looked upon as the most propitious day, is 
fixed for the celebration of the nuptials; relatives and 
friends collect at the abode of the bridegroom, kiss the 
happy man, offering him felicitations and presents, and 
conduct him to the home of the bride, preceded by the 
mother, who, on leaving the house, empties a jar of 
water at the gate, and places on the ground a belt, over 
which her son stej>s. The procession stops on its way 
to take the Icoumbdros and the koumbdra. On arriving 

O 

at their destination, the formality of exchanging the 
documents containing the marriage contracts is gone 
through; these are presented by the priest to the 
respective parties, the dowry in cash is delivered and 
sent to the bridegroom’s home. The second appa/3dv 
then takes place in the following manner, and in 
accordance with the customs of the ancient Greeks. 
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The bride’s father, or nearest of kin, presents himself 
to the father, or nearest of kin, of the bridegroom, and 
offers him in a plate some basil, saying, “ Accept the 
engagement of my daughter to your son,” repeating 
his request three times ; this ceremony is repeated on 
the bridegroom’s side, and followed by the presentation 
of a glass of wine, a ring-shaped cake, and a spoon to 
the bridegroom, who partakes of the wine, and drops 
money into the glass, in acknowledgment to the bride 
of this attention; he keeps half the cake, giving the 
other half and the spoon into the charge of the best 
man, who feeds the bride with it next morning. This 
messenger is followed by another, who comes to gird 
the bridegroom, lifting him up at the same time, which 
latter task is made as difficult as possible by the person 
operated upon, in order to gain more consideration. 
More kisses are now showered upon him by the rela¬ 
tives of the bride, after which he is left in peace for a 
time; while the bride, in another room, has her own 
trials to go through, those trials of the heart which 
belong to the supreme moment when the maiden is 
about to tear herself away from the thousand dear 
associations of home, to bid farewell to mother and 
brother and sister, and then to enter upon new duties, 
new ties and affections. 

Like all things this soon comes to an end ; it is the 
best man’s duty to conclude it, in a strictly unsenti¬ 
mental manner, by putting on the bride’s boots, a gift 
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from her future husband. The bride, veiled, is led to 
the church, followed by the rest of the company; bon¬ 
bons are thrown over her head and water spilt, this 
time by her mother, on her march as she passes the 
gate. The clear rhythm of a triumphal march, ac¬ 
companied by a bridal chorus, rules the slow steps of 
the procession. At length it reaches the church; but 
before entering it, the bridegroom’s mother asks the 
maiden three times, “Bride, hast thou the shoes?” 
The couple then enter the church, holding richly- 
decorated tapers, and proceed to the altar, where they 
stand side by side, the bride on the left of the bride¬ 
groom. The priest, after reading part of the ritual, 
makes the sign of the cross three times with the rings 
over the heads of their respective owners, and places 
them on their hands, saying, ’Appa/Wifere 6 SoCAos 
rov deov (giving the name of the man), tijv dovXr/v tov 
deov (the name of the woman), in the name of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, three times ; leaving to 
the koumbdros the duty of exchanging them. This 
terminates the third appafidv, and the marriage service 
begins by the priest taking the wedding wreaths, 
placing them on the heads of the bride and the bride¬ 
groom, saying, Ere'^ere 6 SoCAos tov deov (giving 
the name of the bridegroom), ttjv hovXtjv tov deov (the 
name of the woman), in the name of the Father, etc., 
exchanging them three times. A glass of wine, conse¬ 
crated by the priest, is offered first to the bridegroom. 
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then to the bride, and finally to the koumbdros stand¬ 
ing behind the couple holding the wreaths. The 
priest then joins their hands, and leads them three 
times round the altar; the koimburos follows. The 
priest then removes the bridegroom’s crown, saying, 
MeyaXvvdrjTL N vjx<pU £>s 6 ’A/3paa/x sal tvkoyrjd-qri <Ly 6 
’I traaK TtktiOvvOijTi <Ls 6 ’land[3, and that of the 

bride, saying, Kcu <rv, vvpipr], peydAife <Ls % lappa sal 
ev(j}pdvdriTi &>s jj ‘P«/3ex“> 

The ceremony concluded, the koumbdros, followed 
by the relations, kisses the bride and bridegroom, 
while the friends in offering their congratulations kiss 
the bridegroom and the wreath of the bride. On 
returning, the bride’s mother welcomes the couple by 
placing two loaves on their heads, while a fresh shower 
of comfits is being thrown over them. They are 
finally conducted to the nuptial chamber, and not 
spared the ordeal of sweetmeat-eating. The quince of 
the ancients is replaced by sugarplums. 

The manner in which this is given and taken is 
curious. The couple bend on one knee, placing a few 
sugarplums on the other which each strives to pick 
up with the lips, the most expeditious having the 
right first to resume liberty of posture. I have not 
been able to ascertain if this particular custom is 
meant to predict supreme power to the lord and 
master in case of success, or his subjection to petti¬ 
coat government in case of failure. 
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Towards evening, the bride, led by her father-in- 
law, or husband’s nearest of kin, proceeds to the 
common outside the town or village, and opens a 
round dance, called the surto. This dance con¬ 
sists of a quick step, accompanied by music and 
chanting ; after its performance the company disperse, 
the nearest relations leading the couple home. 

On Monday morning the sleepers are wakened by 
songs, and the koumbdros, invited to partake of the 
frugal morning meal, feeds the bride with the remaining 
half of the cake, and offers her the spoon with which 
she eats the first mouthful of food that day. 

Breakfast over, the bride is the first to leave the 
table, and goes to the well accompanied by her friends, 
round which she walks three times, dropping an obol 
into it from her lips, a sacred attention of the 
ancients to the water deities, and still in vogue 
among the moderns. On returning home, the bride, 
desirous of making her husband share in the 
benefits of her dedication, pours some water over 
his hands, offering at the same time the towel on 
which to dry them, and receiving in return a present 
from him. 

The rejoicings continue throughout the day, the 
bride’s father, or nearest of kin, having this time the 
right of opening the dance with her. 

On the following Friday evening, the young matron 
proudly returns, in company with her husband, to the 
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paternal roof, under which they remain till Saturday 
night. 

Five days afterwards the bride again returns to visit 
her mother, taking with her a bottle of raki, which she 
exchanges, taking a fresh supply back with her. The 
Saturday following, a great feast is given by the 
bride’s father, inviting all the relatives to a cordial 
but sober meal. In the evening the bride is accom¬ 
panied home by the party, when she is left in peace 
to enter upon the duties of her new home. 

The modern Greeks fully deserve the praise they 
receive for the virtues that distinguish their family 
life, the harmony of which is seldom disturbed by the 
troubles and dissensions caused by illegal connections, 
acts of cruelty, or other disorders. Incompatibility of 
feeling in unhappy unions is wisely settled by separa¬ 
tion. In more serious cases a divorce is appealed for 
to the bishop of the diocese, who submits it to the 
council of the demogerontia, which, according to the 
merits of the case, gives a decision, or refers it to the 
Patriarch at Constantinople. Thus, the scandal of an 
open court of law is avoided, and the offspring, inno¬ 
cent of all participation in the crime (should there be 
any) are not made to suffer from its unjust stigma. 

MARRIAGE AMONG THE BULGARIANS. 

Fourteen years spent among Bulgarians afforded 
me the opportunity of witnessing many marriage 
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ceremonies, which were very peculiar and interest¬ 
ing. Especially curious are those of Upper Ma¬ 
cedonia, as presenting remarkable traces of Dionysian 
worship. 

The matrimonial negotiations are earned on by 
the stroinichitsita and stroinitcote, persons commis¬ 
sioned by the parents to find a suitable parti for their 
marriageable daughters ; the proposal, among the 
peasants, being addressed by the man to the parents 
of the girl, who accept it on the promise of a sum of 
money, ranging from £50 to £300, according to his 
means. This sum is offered as purchase-money for 
the labour of the hardy maiden, whose substantial 
assistance in field and other work to the paterfamilias 
ceases on the marriage day, when her services pass to 
her husband. 

Wednesday or Thursday evenings are considered 
most propitious for the betrothal, which takes place 
in the presence of witnesses, and consists in the ex¬ 
change of marriage contracts, certifying on one side 
the promised sum of money, and on the other stating 
the quantity and quality of the trousseau the bride will 
bring. The interchange of contracts is followed by that 
of rings between the affianced, offered to them by the 
priest, who asks each person if the proposal of the other 
is accepted. A short blessing follows, and this simple 
betrothal is concluded by the bride kissing the hands of 
her affianced husband and of the rest of the company. 

2 
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These engagements, never known to be broken, are 
often prolonged for years by selfish parents, who are 
unwilling to part with the services of a daughter 
who is valued as an efficient labourer. This unjust 
delay gives rise to clandestine associations, tolerated, 
but not acknowledged, by the parents, and finally 
ending in matrimony, llunaway marriages are also 
of frequent occurrence in cases when there is difficulty 
about the payment of the portion. The young couple 
elope on an appointed day, and ride to the nearest 
church, where they are at once united. On returning 
home the bride usually hides herself in the house of 
some relative, until friends intervening obtain her 
father’s forgiveness. 

The principles of good faith and honour are 
sacredly kept among these simple people, who are 
never known to break their pledged word under anj 
circumstances. 

How curious would an English girl think the pre¬ 
liminary customs that a virgin in this fine, but now 
neglected, country must observe before entering upon 
the state of holy matrimony. And yet, rude and 
primitive as these customs are, they well deserve our 
attention as having once belonged, in part at least, to 
a wonderful civilisation, now lost, but never to be 
forgotten. 

Preparing the house for the coming festivity, wash¬ 
ing with ceremony the bride’s head, exhibiting the 
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trousseau for the inspection of the matrons, who do 
not spare their criticism on its merits or demerits, 
while the young and thoughtless are busy putting a 
last stitch here and there amid gay songs and cheer¬ 
ful talk; the ornamentation of cakes sent round to 
friends and relatives in lieu of invitations cards,—all 
these are old customs which ring in unison with the 
peaceful and industrious habits of a people whose life 
in happier times reminded one of the Arcadias of the 
poets. 

Nor is the marriage ceremony itself void of interest. 
I was present at one of these while staying at a large 
Bulgarian settlement in Upper Macedonia. The vil¬ 
lage, buried in a picturesque glen, looked bright and 
cheery. Its pretty white church and neat school- 
house stood in the midst; around were the farmhouses 
and cottages, roofed with stone slabs, standing in large 
farmyards, where the golden hay and corn-stacks, the 
green trees, and small flower-beds, disputed the ground 
with a roving company of children, pigs, and fowls. 

The wedding took place in the house of a rich 
Chorbadji, who was giving his daughter in marriage 
to a young Bulgarian from a village on the opposite 
side of the glen. The festivities began on a Monday 
and lasted through the week, each day bringing its 
duties and pleasures, its songs, music, and dancing,— 
indispensable parts of a Bulgarian peasant’s existence. 

On the eve of the wedding-day the virgin meal took 
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place, each maiden arriving with her offering of sweets 
in her hands. It was a pretty sight to look at all 
those bright young faces, for the time free from care 
and lighted lip with smiles of content and joy. It 
takes so little to amuse innocent peasant girls, for 
whom a day of rest is a boon in itself, well appreciated 
and generally turned to good account. 

On Sunday, in the early forenoon, the company 
once more assembled. The children, washed and 
dressed, played about the yard, filling the air with 
their joyous voices. The matrons led their daughters 
in their bright costumes, covered with silver orna¬ 
ments, their heads and waists garlanded with flowers. 
The young men also, decked out in their best, and 
equally decorated with flowers, stood to see them pass 
by, and to exchange significant smiles and looks. 

On entering the house, I was politely offered a seat 
in the room where the bride, in her wedding dress, 
a tight mantelet closely studded with silver coins, 
and hung about with strings of coins intertwined 
with flowers, sat awaiting the arrival of the bride¬ 
groom’s company, who were to lead her to her new 
home. The sound of distant music soon announced 
their approach, and was the signal for the touching 
scene of adieux. All the bride’s smiles died away, 
and tears stood in every eye. Kissing hands all 
round, and being kissed in return, she was led by 
her father to the gate, and mounted upon a horse that 
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awaited her; the rest of the company followed her, all 
mounted also. The scene changed, and as we rode 
along the mountain paths I felt myself transported 
into the mythological age in the midst of a company 
of Thviades, garlanded with flowers and vine-leaves, 
proceeding to the celebration of then - festival. The 
procession, headed by a standard-bearer carrying a 
banner surmounted by an apple, and followed by a 
band of music, wended its way along the mountain 
paths. The wild strains of the minstrels were echoed 
by the shouts and songs of the company, excitedly 
careering among the flowery intricacies of the moun¬ 
tain passes, like a wild chorus of Bacchantes. On 
entering the village, the procession was completed by 
the addition of the Xunco (best man) with the Stardever, 
who, like the Kanephoroi in the Dionysia, carried 
baskets of fruit, cakes, the bridal crowns, and the 
flasks of wine, and led the sacrificial goat with its 
gilded horns, all gifts of the Xunco. 

On arriving at the gate of the bridegroom’s 
house, the standard-bearer marched in and planted 
his banner in the middle of the court. The bride, 
following,. stayed her horse before it, and, after a 
verse had been sung by the company,* she bowed 
three times, and was assisted to dismount by her 


* The following is a translation of this distich 

0 Maldever ! 0 Stardever ! why do you wait outside ? 
Dismount thy steed and enter thy husband’s house, O bride! '’ 
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father-in-law. On parting with her horse she hissed 
his head three times, and then, holding one end of 
a handkerchief extended to her by her father-in-law, 
was led into a kind of large cellar, dimly lighted by 
the few rays that found their way through narrow 
slits high up in the walls. In the midst stood a wine- 
barrel crowned with the bridal cake, on which was 
placed a glass of wine. The scene here deepened in 
interest; the priests, in their gorgeous sacerdotal 
robes and high black hats, holding crosses in their 
hands, stood over this Bacchanalian altar awaiting the 
bride and bridegroom, who, garlanded with vine-leaves 
and also holding tapers, advanced solemnly, when the 
sacred Christian marriage rite, thus imbued with the 
mysteries of the Dionysian festivals, was performed. 
After having tasted the wine contained in the glass, 
and while walking hand-in-hand three times round 
the barrel, a shower of fruits, cakes, and sugar¬ 
plums was thrown over the couple. The ceremony 
ended by the customary kissing, as observed among 
the Greeks. The company then sat down to a hearty 
meal. The feasting on such occasions lasts till morn¬ 
ing; dancing, drinking, and singing continue till dawn, 
without, however, any excess. 

The next day, the banner crowned with the apple 
still keeping its place, proclaims to the guests who 
come to lead the bride to the village well to throw in 
her obol, that she has virtuously acquired the rights 
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of a wife. Should the reverse be the case, the bride 
receives severe corporal punishment, and mounted on 
a donkey, with her face turned towards its tail which 
she holds in her hands, is led back to her father’s 
house—a barbarous custom which must be set aside 
after the disorders lately committed in this country. 

The custom of marrying in the most retired part of 
the house, instead of the church, among the peasants 
is, according to my information, the result of the dread 
they had in times of oppression, of giving unneces¬ 
sary publicity to their gatherings, and thus inviting 
the cupidity of some savage band of their oppressors, 
who scrupled not when they had a chance to fall upon 
and rob and injure them. This state of things was 
brought back during late events. 

Some months ago, a marriage was taking place in the 

village of B-, in Macedonia. The bridal procession 

had just returned from church, when a band of fero¬ 
cious Turks fell upon the house where the festivities 
were being held, robbing and beating right and left, 
until they arrived at the unfortunate bride, whom, 
after divesting of all her belongings, they dishonoured 
and left to bewail her misfortunes in never-ending 
misery. The distracted husband, barely escaping with 
his life, rushed into the street, loudly calling upon his 
Christian brethren to shoot him down, and thus re¬ 
lieve him of the life whose burden he could not bear. 

The trousseau of a Bulgarian peasant girl consists of 
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the following articles : A long shirt, embroidered with 
fine tapestry work in worsted or coloured silks round 
the collar, sleeves, and skirt; a sleeveless coat (sutna), 
tightly fitting the figure, made of homespun woollen 
tissue, also richly embroidered; a sash ( poyous ), 
made of plaited wool, half an inch wide and about 
eighty yards long, with which they gird themselves; 
an overcoat, also embroidered; an apron, completely 
covered with embroidei'y; embroidered woollen socks, 
garters, and red shoes. The head-dress varies 
according to the district. In Bulgaria proper a sort 
of high coif is worn, not unlike the pointed cap 
of English ladies in the Middle Ages. In Mace¬ 
donia, to the hair, cut short upon the forehead and 
plaited behind in a number of braids, is added a long 
fringe of black wool, braided, fastened round the head 
and falling below the knees; the crown of the head being 
covered with a richly embroidered white cloth, fastened 
on with innumerable silver ornaments and strings 
of coins. The whole wardrobe, made of strong, durable 
materials, is homespun and homemade, and being 
elaborately embroidered, forms an ensemble extremely 
picturesque, very durable, and well adapted to the 
mode of life of the wearers. One of these dresses 
often requires three months’ constant work to accom¬ 
plish its embroidery; but I may as well add that it 
will take a lifetime to wear it out. 

In addition to these articles of dress, whose number 
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varies according to the condition of the person for 
whom they are intended, carpets, rugs, towels, and a 
few sheets are added, together with a number of silver 
ornaments, such as belts, necklaces, earrings, and 
bracelets, some of which are extremely pretty. 

The Bulgarian trousseaux, needing so much time 
and work, are in course of preparation while the chil¬ 
dren for whom they are intended are still in their 
infancy, and as each article is woven, it is packed away 
in a long, bolster-shaped bag, in unison with their 
careful custom of exposing their belongings to observa¬ 
tion as little as possible. 

I shall not dwell long upon the marriage of the 
wealthy in large towns like Philippopolis. The reli¬ 
gious service used is that of the orthodox Greek 
Church, since there is no doctrinal difference between 
the creeds of the Greeks and the Bulgarians. 

The festivities, both among rich and poor, are con¬ 
tinued for a week ; the former still adhering to some of 
the old usages for form’s sake. In the town of Philip¬ 
popolis the native customs have been in part set aside 
and replaced by the European. At the last marriage I 
witnessed there the bride was a shy little beauty, well 
versed in her own language, with a pretty good know¬ 
ledge of modern Greek and a smattering of French. 
Her trousseau, like those of many of her rank, had been 
received from Vienna, as well as the bridal dress, veil, 
and wreaths, presents from the bridegroom. Some years 
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ago dowries were not demanded, but a good amount of 
fine jewelry, much appreciated by Bulgarian ladies, 
formed an indispensable appendage to tlxe trousseau. 

Besides the European apparel given to brides, a 
large amount of native home-made articles of dress and 
house linen are added. Some of these are of exquisite 
taste and workmanship, such as crepe chemises, made 
of mixed raw and floss silk; embroidered towels and 
sheets, worked with an art and taste that can well vie 
with the finest French and English embroideries ; be¬ 
sides tissues in home-woven silk and cotton for bedding, 
and other articles of native manufacture that would be 
well appreciated if they could find their way into the 
wardrobes of fashionable Europeans. 

The Bulgarian elite follow the custom of being asked 
in marriage on the lady’s side. 

A number of Bulgarians are now educated in 
foreign countries, and attain distinction and great suc¬ 
cess in the professions they exercise. When a sufficient 
competence for life has been acquired, they return to 
their homes in order to marry on their native soil, to 
which they are devotedly attached. 

Great is the commotion that the return of one of 
these absentees occasions. Each member of the tribe 
of Stroinicotes, busily working in the interest he or she 
represents, tries to outdo the others, until the coveted 
prize is obtained. In the meantime the new comer is 
feasted in every direction, the mothers doing their 
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utmost to be amiable and the daughters to look their 
best; while the fathers are calculating whether the new 
custom of giving dowries to their daughters is likely to 
be one of the conditions of the hopeful match. Great 
is the glee of a parent on hearing the welcome words 
of Ne kem pari; sa hum chupa (I ask no money; I 
want the maiden), upon which the match is soon con¬ 
cluded by the usual routine of betrothal, exchange 
of contracts, and presents. The lover is free to 
visit his fiancee, and instil into her mind the ideas 
and feelings that must elevate her to his own standard; 
a praiseworthy duty, often crowned with success when 
the husband undertakes it in earnest. Some of my 
most esteemed friends in Bulgaria were the wives of 
highly educated men. The knowledge they possessed 
was limited ; but they were gentle, virtuous, ladylike, 
and admirable housewives, devoting all their efforts 
to the education and improvement of their children, in 
whom they try to develop those talents and qualities 
that in their own youth had been left untrained. The 
Bulgarians after marriage are attached to their home, 
husband and wife uniting their efforts to make it com¬ 
fortable and happy. 

ARMENIAN WEDDINGS. 

The Armenian fiangailles, although contracted in a 
very simple fashion, are not easily annulled, and can 
only be set aside for very serious reasons. 
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A priest, commissioned by the friends of the aspi¬ 
rant, makes the proposals of marriage to the young 
lady’s parents. Should the offer be accepted, he is 
again sent, accompanied by another priest, to present 
to the fiancee a small gold cross bought by her be¬ 
trothed for the benefit of the Church, and of a price 
proportioned to the means of the family.* 

Girls are given in marriage at a very early age, 
some when they are but twelve years old; but men 
seldom marry before they are twenty-two. 

The wedding ceremony, as I remember seeing it 
in my childhood, and as it still takes place in Armenia, 
where customs a la Franca have not yet pene¬ 
trated among the primitive, semi-civilised people, is 
a truly curious proceeding. Like the Turkish wedding, 
it takes place on a Monday. A priest is sent by the 
bride’s parents to inform those of the bridegroom that 
all is ready and the Duhun may begin. On the 
Friday, invitations are issued, and the bride is taken 
to the bath with great ceremony. On the Saturday, 
musicians are called in, and all the young maidens 
assemble to partake of a feast intended especially for 
them, and extended to the poor, who come in flocks to 
share in the good things. 

Next day this festivity is repeated: the dinner is 
served at three, and the young men are allowed to wait 

* These crosses are of three classes, and range in value from 100 to 
500 piastres—14*. to SI. 10*. 
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upon the girls—a rare privilege, equally pleasing to 
either sex, at other times excluded from each other’s 
society,—and, it is needless to say that they now make 
the most of their opportimities. 

As soon as this repast is over, the married people 
sit down to the wedding dinner in a patriarchal 
fashion, husband and wife side by side, while the young 
men are the last to partake of the bridal repast. In the 
evening, they are again admitted to the company of the 
ladies, on the plea of handing refreshments to them. 
About ten o’clock the bride is taken into another room 
by her friends, who place upon her head a curious 
silver plate, over which a long piece of scarlet silk is 
thrown, falling to her feet, secured at the sides by 
ribbons, enveloping her in a complete bag, drawn tight 
at the top of her head, under the silver plate; two 
extraordinary looking wings called sorgooch, made of 
stiff cardboard, covered with feathers, are fastened 
on each side of the head. When this disguise is com¬ 
plete, the bride, blindfolded by her veil, is led forth 
from the apartment, and conducted by her father or 
nearest male relative to open a round dance, during 
the performance of which money is showered over 
her. She is then led to a corner, where she sits 
awaiting the arrival of the bridegroom in the solitude 
of her crimson cage. 

The bridegroom’s toilet begins early in the after¬ 
noon : he is seated in the middle of the room sur- 
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rounded by a joyous company of friends; the gingahar 
or best man and a host of boys arrive, accdmpanied by 
the band of music sent in search of them. 

The barber, an all important functionary, must not 
be overlooked: razor in hand, girded with his silk 
scarf, his towel over one shoulder, and a species of 
leather strap over the other, he commences operations, 
prolonged during an indefinite period, much enlivened 
by his gossip and bon mots, and turned to his advan¬ 
tage by the presents he receives from the assembled 
company, who, one by one, suspend their gifts on a 
cord, stretched by him for the purpose across the 
room. These gifts consist chiefly of towels, pieces of 
cloth, scarves, etc. When the gossip considers the 
generosity of the company exhausted, he gives the 
signal for the production of the wedding garments, 
which, brought in state together with the bridegroom’s 
presents to his bride, must receive the benediction of 
the priest before they can be used. 

After the evening meal has been partaken of, the 
gifts, accompanied by the musicians, are conveyed to 
the bride, the company following with the bridegroom, 
who walks between two torches, afid is met at the door 
by another band of music. 

On entering the presence of his future mother-in- 
law and her nearest relatives, he receives a gift from 
her and respectfully kisses her hand. Allowed a few 
moments’ rest, he is seated on a chair between two 
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flaring torches, after which he is led into the pre¬ 
sence of his veiled bride, to whom he extends his 
hand, which she takes, extricating her own with 
difficulty ’from under her duvak, and is assisted to 
descend from her sofa comer, and stands facing her 
betrothed with her forehead reclining against his. A 
short prayer, called the “ half service,” is read over the 
couple; their hands, locked together, must not be 
loosed till they arrive at the street door, when two 
bridesmaids supporting the bride on each side lead her 
at a slow pace to the church. 

The procession is headed by the bridegroom and 
his men, followed by the bride and the ladies; no 
person is allowed to cross the road between the two 
parties. On entering the sacred edifice, the couple, 
making the sign of the cross three times, offer a 
prayer, believing that whatever they ask at this moment 
will be granted them'; they then approach the altar 
steps and stand side by side. 

An Armenian superstition considers some days more 
propitious than others for the celebration of weddings, 
consequently asnumber of bridal couples generally 
collect on the same day, and at the same hour. I was 
present on one occasion, when the church at Broussa, 
although a vast building, scarcely sufficed to accom¬ 
modate the friends of the sixty couples waiting to get 
married. The brides, all similarly dressed, were 
pushed forward by the dense crowd of relatives, friends 
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and spectators, towards the altar, where the sixty 
bridegrooms awaited them, standing in a line. Two 
brides, alike in stature, changed places, in the hurry 
and confusion of the moment. One was a pretty pea¬ 
sant girl, whose only dower was her beauty, destined 
to become the wife of a blacksmith ; the other was the 
ugly daughter of a wealthy Armenian, about to be 
united to a man of her own station. The mistake 
was noticed, but the nuptial knot being already tied, it 
was too late to be rectified, no divorce for such a cause 
being allowed among Armenians. The bridegroom 
who could only complain in a pecuniary point of view 
made the best of it,—doubtless consoled by the adage, 
that beauty unadorned is adorned the most; while the 
blacksmith, greatly benefited by this unexpected good 
turn from Dame Fortune, had probably pleasant dreams 
of abandoning the hammer and anvil and passing the 
rest of his days in ease, affluence, and plenty, and 
was ready to admit that riches, like fine garments, may 
hide a multitude of defects. 

But let us return to the marriage ceremony. The 
first part of the service is read by the priest, standing 
on the altar steps; the couples, placed in a row 
before him, with the best men and boys behind him. 
He asks each couple separately, first the bridegroom, 
and then the bride, the following question“ Chiorus 
topalus cabullus ? ” * To which the parties answer 
* Blind or lame, is he or she acceptable ? 
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in the affirmative. Should either person object to the 
union, the objection is accepted, and the marriage 
cannot be proceeded with ; but incidents of this kind 
are rare : only one ever came under my notice. 

After the formalities of the acceptance have been 
gone through, the couple stand facing each other, with 
their heads touching, and a small gold cross is tied 
with a red silken string on the forehead of each, and 
the symbol of the Holy Ghost pressed against them. 
The ceremony terminates by the partaking of wine ; 
after which, the married pair walk hand-in-hand to the 
door of the church; but from the church to her home 
the bride is once more supported by the bridesmaids. 
The moment they are about to cross the threshold, a 
sheep is sacrificed, over whose blood they step into the 
house. 

When husband and wife are seated side by side, the 
guests come one by one, kiss the crosses on their fore¬ 
heads, and drop coins into a tray, for the benefit of 
the officiating priests. 

The bride is now once more led to her solitary 
comer; the veil, which she has been wearing all the 
time of the ceremony, is momentarily lifted from her 
face, and she is refreshed with a cup of coffee, into 
which she drops money as she gives it back: a male 
child is then placed on her knees for a short time. 
This formality is followed by a regular scramble for 
her stockings by a flock of children, who make a great 
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rush towards her feet, pull off her hoots and stockings, 
which they shake, in order to find the money pre¬ 
viously placed in them. 

The bride and bridegroom soon after open a round 
dance, and during its performance money is again 
thrown over their heads. 

The bride is again led back to her corner, where she 
remains a mute and veiled image; sleeping at night 
with that awful plate on her head, and guarded by her 
maiden friends, who do not desert her until Wednes¬ 
day evening, when the bridegroom is finally allowed to 
dine tete-a-tete with the bride. The only guests ad¬ 
mitted that day to the family dinner are the priest 
and his wife; the latter passes the night in the house, 
and is commissioned the next morning to carry the 
tidings to the bride’s mother that her daughter has 
happily entered upon the duties of married life. 

At noon a luncheon is given to the relatives and 
friends, who collect to offer their congratulations. 

On Saturday, the ceremony of kissing the hands of 
her mother and father-in-law is again gone through; 
the bridal veil on this occasion is replaced by one of 
crimson crepe, which she wears until her father-in-law 
gives her a present, and allows her to remove it. 
Brides are not allowed to utter a word in the presence 
of a near relative of their husband, until permitted to 
do so by his father. This permission, however, is 
sometimes not easily obtained, and years may elapse 
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before it is given. Many a young wife has gone to her 
grave without having spoken to her father- and mother- 
in-law. 

Though the Armenians are sensual and despotic, 
they generally make good husbands ; but the standard 
of morality is getting lax among the emancipated fol¬ 
lowers of the customs a la Franca, who, being entirely 
ignorant of the rules of true breeding, often abuse the 
freedom of European manners. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

FUNERAL CEREMONIES. 

Moslem Funerals. —Fatalism—Ceremonies before Burial—Testimony 
of the Guests—Procession to the Grave—The ImAm’s Questioning 
—Funerals of Women—Effects of Rapid Burial—Sorrow for the 
Dead—Mourning—Prayers for the Dead—Funeral of a Dervish 
Sheikh. 

Greek Funerals. —Remains of Ancient Greek Rites—Myriologia—The 
Obol for Charon — The Funeral Service — The Interment— 
Mourning—Second Marriage—Masses for the Souls of the 
Departed—Wheat Offerings—Opening of the Tomb and Col¬ 
lecting of the Bones—Bulgarian Ceremonies—Messages to the 
Other World. 

Few people in the world view the approach of death 
with such indifference, or receive its fatal blow with 
such calmness and resignation, as the Moslems. 

According to some verses taken from the Koran, 
earthly existence is but a fleeting shadow, seen for a 
moment, then lost sight of for ever: its joys and 
pleasures all delusion; itself a mere stepping-stone to 
the celestial life awaiting the true believer. 

“ Know that this life is but a sport,—a pastime,—a 
show,—a cause of vain-glory among you ! And the 
multiplying of riches and children is like the (plants 
which spring up after) rain; whose growth rejoices 
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the husbandman ; then they wither away and thou 
seest them all yellow; then they become stubble.” * 

Kismet (destiny) and Edjel (the appointed time 
of death) are decreed by Allah. Every one of 
his creatures has these traced on his forehead in 
invisible letters. Kismet, disposing of his earthly 
career; Edjel, fixing its duration and the nature 
of its end. “ To an appointed time doth he respite 
them.”t 

Seen from this fatalistic point of view, the terrors of 
death impress Moslems mostly when viewed from a 
distance ; and its name, softened by some poetical ex¬ 
pression, is never uttered in refined society without 
the preface of Sis den irak olsoun, “ Far be it from 
you ; ” and the common people invariably spit before 
uttering it. 

At the approach of death, the moribund appears 
resigned' to his fate, and his friends reconciled to the 
thought of his approaching end. No Imam or servant 
of God is called in to soothe the departing spirit or 
speed its flight by the administration of sacraments. 
The friends and relatives collected round the couch 
weep in silence, and if the departing one is able to speak, 
helal (forgiveness) is requested and given. Prayers 
are repeated by the pious, to keep away the evil spirits 
that are supposed to collect in greater force at such 
moments. Charitable donations are made, and other 

+ Sourah xxxv. v. 44. 
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acts of generosity performed at death-beds; and fre¬ 
quently at such times slaves are set free by their 
owners; for it is written : “ They who give alms by 
night and by day, in private and in public, shall have 
their reward with their Lord; no fear shall come upon 
them, neither shall they grieve.” * 

The moment the soul is believed to have quitted the 
body, the women begin to utter wailings. Some tear 
their hair, others beat their breasts, in an outburst 
of genuine sorrow. A lull soon follows, and, without 
loss of time preparations are made for performing the 
last duties to the corpse; for the Turks do not keep 
their dead unburied any longer than is necessary for 
the completion of these preliminaries. 

If the death be that of a person of consequence, 
the Muezzin chants the special cry from the minaret; 
and invitations .are issued to friends and acquaint¬ 
ances for the funeral. Directly after death the eye¬ 
lids are pressed down and the chin bandaged; the 
body is undressed and laid on a bed called rahat 
yatak (“couch of comfort”) with the hands stretched 
by the side, the feet tied together, and the head turned 
towards the Kibla. A veil is then laid over the body. 
While the company is gathering in the Selamlik, or in 
the street, performing the ablution ( abtest ), and pre¬ 
paring for the prayer (namaz), the corpse, if it be 
that of a man, is taken into the courtyard on the 


* Sourah ii. v. 275. 
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stretcher, anil an Imam, with two subordinates, pro¬ 
ceeds to wash it. 

The formalities connected with this observance are 
of strictly religious character, and consequently earned 
out to the letter. The first condition to be observed 
is to keep the lower part of the body covered, the 
next to handle it with great gentleness and attention, 
lest those engaged in the perfoi’mance of that duty 
draw upon them the curse of the dead. Seven 
small portions of cotton are rolled up in seven small 
pieces of calico; each of these is successively passed 
between the limbs by the Imam, while some hot water 
is poured over the bundles, which are then cast 
away one after the other. After the rest of the 
body has been washed, the obtest or formal reli¬ 
gious ablution is administered to it. This con¬ 
sists in washing the hands, and in bringing water 
in the hand three times to the nose, three times 
to the lips, and three times from the crown of the 
head to the temples; from behind the ears to the 
neck; from the palm of the hand to the elbow, and 
then to the feet, first to the right and then to the left. 
This strange ceremony is performed twice. The 
tabout (coffin) is then brought in and placed by the 
side of the stretcher, both of coarse deal, put toge¬ 
ther with the rudest workmanship. Before laying the 
body in the coffin, a piece of new calico, double its 
size, is brought. A strip about two inches in width 
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is tom off the edge, and divided into three pieces, 
which are placed upon three long scarves laid across 
the shell. The calico, serving as a shroud, is next 
stretched in the coffin, and a thousand and one drachms 
of cotton, with which to envelope the corpse, are 
placed upon it. Some of this cotton is used to stop 
the issues of the body, and is placed under the arm- 
pits and between the fingers and toes. 

The body is then dressed in a sleeveless shirt, 
called leaflet, and is gently placed in the' coffin. 
Pepper is sifted on the eyes, and a saline powder on 
the face, to preserve from untimely decay ; rose-water 
is then sprinkled on the face, which is finally enve¬ 
loped in the remainder of the cotton. The shroud is 
then drawn over and secured by the three strips of 
calico, one tied round the head, the other round the 
waist and the third round the feet, and the coffin is 
closed down. 

When all is ready, the guests are admitted; and the 
Imam, turning round, asks the crowd: “ 0 congrega¬ 

tion ! What do you consider the life of this man to 
have been?” “Good,” is the invariable response. 
“ Then give helal to him.” 

The coffin, covered with shawls and carrying at the 
head the turban or fez of the deceased hung on a peg, 
is then borne on the shoulders of four or more in¬ 
dividuals who are constantly relieved by others; and 
the funeral procession, composed exclusively of men, 
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headed by the Imam and Hodjas, slowly winds its 
way in silence through the streets until it arrives at 
the mosque where the funeral service is to be 
read. The coffin is deposited on a slab of marble, 
and a short Namaz, called Mihit Namaz, is per¬ 
formed by the congregation standing. This con¬ 
cluded, the procession resumes its way to the burial- 
ground, where the coffin is deposited by the side 
of the grave, which, for a man, is dug up to the 
height of a man’s waist, for a woman, up to her 
shoulder. 

A small clod of earth, left at one end of the excava¬ 
tion, in the direction of the Kibla, takes the place 
of a pillow. The coffin is then uncovered, and the 
body gently lifted out of it by the ends of the three 
scarves, previously placed under it, (one supporting 
the head, another the middle of the body, and the 
third the feet,) and lowered into its last resting-place. 
A short prayer is then recited, a plank or two laid at 
a little distance above the body, and the grave is 
filled up. 

At this stage, all the congregation withdraw, and 
the Imam is left alone by the side of the grave, where 
he is believed to enter into mysterious communica¬ 
tions with the spirit of the departed, who is supposed 
to answer all the questions on his creed which his priest 
puts to him. He is prompted in these answers by 
two spirits, one good and one evil, who are believed to 
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take their places by his side. Should he have been an 
indifferent follower of the Prophet, and forbidden to 
enter Paradise, the evil spirit forces him to deny the 
only true God, and make a profession unto himself. 
A terrible battle is supposed to ensue in the dark¬ 
ness of the grave between the good and evil spirits 
called Vanqueur and Veniqueur.* The good angel 
spares not his blows upon the corpse and the evil 
spirit, until the latter, beaten and disabled, abandons 
his prey, who by Allah’s mercy is finally accepted 
within the fold of the true believers. 

This scene, however, is revealed to none by the 
Imam, and remains a secret between Allah, the de¬ 
parted, and himself. I have questioned several Moham¬ 
medans of different classes about this superstition, 
and they all appear to believe in it implicitly. Most 
credulous are the women, who embellish the tale with 
oriental exaggeration and wonderful fancies that pass 
description. 

The funeral ceremonies of the women are similar 
to those of the men, with the exceptions, that the 
washing is done by women screened from view, and 
that when the body is laid upon the “ couch of com¬ 
fort,” the face, as well as the body, is half covered, 
instead of the body only. During the procession the 


* The evil being is supposed to be of immense size, his upper lip 
touching heaven, and his lower, earth ; and he holds in his hand a 
huge iron cudgel. 
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only apparent difference is that, instead of the fez 
on the peg at the head of the coffin, one sees the 
clumber or coif. 

The necessity of immediate burial in hot climates 
where Islam had its birth and passed its childhood 
must have been the cause of the adoption of the 
custom in Turkey. It has the disadvantage, that in 
the time of an epidemic, such as cholera, a great num¬ 
ber of people are falsely taken for dead and buried 
alive; but when accident reveals the disturbed con¬ 
dition of these unfortunate beings to the living, in¬ 
stead of exciting the horror of relations, the dis¬ 
turbance is universally attributed to struggles with evil 
spirits after burial. Few invalids receive regular 
medical attendance, and post-mortem examinations are 
unheard of. 

It is considered sinful for parents to manifest ex¬ 
treme sorrow for the loss of their children; for it is 
believed that the children of over-mourning parents axe 
driven out of Paradise and made to wander about in 
darkness and solitude, weeping and wailing as their 
parents do on earth. But it is the reverse with the 
case of children bereaved of their parents; they are 
expected never to cease sorrowing, and are required 
to pray night and day for their parents’ forgiveness and 
acceptance into Paradise. 

Part of the personal effects of the deceased is given 
to the poor, and charity distributed, according to the 
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means of the family. On the third day after the 
funeral, loukmas (dough nuts), covered with sifted 
sugar, are distributed to the friends of the family and 
to the poor, for the benefit of the soul of the de¬ 
parted. The ceremony is repeated on the seventh and 
the fortieth days, when bread is also distributed. These 
acts of charity are supposed to excite the gratitude of 
the departed, if already in Paradise, and if in “ another 
place ” to occasion him a moment of rest and comfort. 

External marks of mourning are not in usage among 
the Turks. Nothing is changed in the dress or routine 
of life in consequence of a death in a family. Visits of 
condolence are, however, paid by friends, who, on enter¬ 
ing, express their sympathy by the saying, Sis sagh oloun 
evlatlarounouz sagh olsoun, (“ May you live, and may 
your children live ”), with other expressions of a simi¬ 
lar nature. Friends and relatives say prayers at stated 
times for the soul of the departed. On my mention¬ 
ing to a Turkish lady that I was about to visit a 
common friend who a year before had lost a beautiful 
daughter of fourteen years, she begged me to say that 
her two girls, friends of the child, never failed to offer 
prayers for the departed soul every day at noon. 
After the first outbreak of grief, both men and women 
become calm and quite collected in appeaiance, and 
speak of the event as one that could not have been 
averted by human help. 

When a dervish sheikh of repute dies, his remains 
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are followed to the grave by all the members of his 
brotherhood, by dervishes of the other orders, and 
a large concourse of the population. It is a most im¬ 
pressive and interesting sight: the long procession 
slowly winding through the narrow streets, the variety 
of costumes presented by the numerous orders of the 
dervishes, some with flowing robes and high sugar-loaf 
hats, others with white felt caps and green or white 
turbans; all with bowed heads and looks of deep 
humility, uttering at intervals the sacred word Allah ! 
On passing a mosque or tekke, the coffin is deposited 
in front of the gate, and a service is chanted, the 
congregation joining in the refrain of Amin! Amin ! 
when the body is again taken up and the procession 
resumed. 

The long survival of ancient customs is a continual 
subject of surprise and interest; but nowhere is their 
seeming immortality more remarkable than among the 
subject races of Turkey. The Greeks, whether resi¬ 
dents of Greece, Macedonia, Epirus, or other parts of 
south-east Europe, have in many respects become 
assimilated to the different races among whom they 
live ; but nowhere do they appear to have lost in any 
marked degree the characteristic features of their 
nationality—their language or their ancient customs. 
Christianity and other causes have modified many of 
the ancient ceremonies, but a rich heritage still re¬ 
mains to certify their origin and bear testimony to the 
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antiquity of their descent. Among the most striking 
of these heirlooms are the funeral rites, in which the 
modem Greeks closely preserve the traditions of their 
ancestors. The fundamental points in these ceremonies 
are the same among Greeks wherever they may be, and 
are everywhere observed by them with religious care. 

The following is a description of the funeral cere¬ 
monies observed in Macedonia and in other parts of 
European Turkey. 

At the approach of death a priest is sent for to ad¬ 
minister the sacrament to the sick man. The family 
gather round the couch, give the dying person the kiss 
of farewell, and press down his eyelids when his soul 
has departed. His couch and linen are changed, and 
after being anointed with oil and wine, and sprinkled 
with earth, he is dressed in his most gorgeous apparel 
upon a table covered with a linen cloth, with the feet 
pointing towards the door, with hands crossed on the 
breast, and limbs stretched out to their full extent. A 
stone is placed in the room and left there for three days. 
Friends watch round the body, chanting Myriologia,* 
or dirges, lamenting his loss and illustrating his life 
and the cause of his death. Tapers are kept burning all 
night round the body, which is decorated with flowers 
and green branches. A cup is placed on the body and 
buried with it; after the expiration of three years it is 

* In some inland towns the relations continne to chant the Myrio¬ 
logia all the way to the church, and afterwards to the burial-ground. 
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taken out and treasured in the family. Should a per¬ 
son suffer from the effects of fright, water is given to 
him in this cup without his knowledge and is supposed 
to prevent any ill consequences. The interment usually 
takes place on the day following the death. Invited 
friends assemble at the house of mourning, the priests 
arrive, and the coffin, uncovered, is wreathed with 
flowers. The obol of the ancients, the vavkov for 
Charon, is not forgotten; a small coin is placed be¬ 
tween the lips, and a cake, soaked in wine, is eaten by 
the company, who say, 'O debs <rvy\u>pri<Tei tov. After the 
preliminary prayers have been offered, the funeral pro¬ 
cession proceeds to the church. Crosses are carried by 
the clergy and lighted tapers by others. The coffin 
is borne on the shoulders of men, and black streamers, 
raivta, attached to it are held by the elders of the com¬ 
munity or the persons of greatest importance present. 

Prayers are chanted as the funeral train slowly pro¬ 
ceeds to the church, where the body is placed in the 
nave. When the prayers and funeral mass are con¬ 
cluded, the priest tells the relatives and intimate 
friends of the deceased to give him the farewell kiss. 
On arriving at the cemetery, the bier is placed by the 
side of the grave, the last prayers are offered, the 
coffin-lid is nailed down, and the body is lowered into 
the earth. After the priest has thrown in a spadeful 
of gravel in the form of a cross, the spade is passed to 
the relatives, who do the same in turn, with the words 

VOL. II. L 
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*0 8fos <rvy\a>pTj<rfi ttj v 'fnrxyjv roC (“ God rest his soul ”). 
The bier is then again covered with the pall, and the 
grave is filled up. On returning to the house of sorrow, 
water and towels are offered to the guests for washing 
their hands. They then sit down to a repast, at which 
fish, eggs, and vegetables alone are eaten. 

The mourning worn by Greeks is similar to that 
of other European nations; all ornaments, jewellery, 
and coloured apparel are set aside, and both sexes 
dress in plain black, and in some instances dress their 
furniture in covers of the same mournful hue. The 
men often let their beards grow as a sign of sorrow, 
and women frequently cut off their hair at the death of 
their husbands, and bury it with them; I have known 
many instances of this custom. In Epirus and Thes¬ 
saly a widow would lose respect if she contracted a 
second marriage, and in other parts it would be strictly 
prohibited by custom. 

On the evenings of the third, ninth, twentieth, and 
fortieth days, masses are said for the soul of the de¬ 
parted. These are called kolyva. On the fortieth kolyva, 
two sacks of flour are made into bread, and a loaf sent 
to every family of friends as an invitation to the service 
held in the church. Boiled wheat is placed on a tray, 
and ornamented, if for a young person, with red and 
white sugar; if for an elderly person, with white only. 
This is sent to the church previously, prayers are read 
over it, and every person takes a handful, saying 
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‘O debs crvyxcapriirei rov, and a small bottle of wine is 
presented to the priests. 

On the following morning the friends assemble at 
the house of mourning, and take more boiled wheat to 
church. On returning, they sit down to a meal, after 
again saying 'O deos avy)(u>pri<rei rov. This concluded, 
they proceed to the grave, accompanied by the priest, 
and erect a tombstone. A feast is subsequently given 
to the poor. 

Tapers are kept burning in the house for forty days. 
On the last of these a list of the ancestors of the de¬ 
ceased is read, and prayers are offered for their souls. 
These ceremonies are repeated at intervals during the 
space of three years, at the expiration of which the 
tomb is opened, and if the body is sufficiently decom¬ 
posed, the bones are collected in a cloth, placed in a 
basket, dressed in fine raiment, adorned with flowers, 
and taken to church, where they are left for nine days. 
Every evening the relatives go to say prayers, and take 
boiled wheat to the church. If the person had been 
of some standing, twelve priests and a bishop perform 
mass. The bones are then put in a box, surmounted 
by a cross, and replaced in the tomb. 

Should the body not be sufficiently decomposed at 
the end of the three years, it is supposed to be pos¬ 
sessed, and for three years longer the same prayers 
and ceremonies are repeated. 

The funeral ceremonies of the Bulgarians differ 
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from those of the Greeks only in their preliminary 
usages. The religious service is very similar. The 
sacrament is administered to the dying person, and 
his last hours are cheered by the presence of relatives 
and friends. 

After death he is laid upon a double mattress be¬ 
tween sheets, and completely dressed in his gala cos¬ 
tume, with new shoes and stockings. A pillow of 
homespun is filled with handfuls of earth by all the 
persons present, and placed under the head. 

A curious idea prevails that messages can be con¬ 
veyed by the departing soul to other lost friends by 
means of flowers and candles, which are deposited on 
a plate placed on the breast of the corpse. 

An hour after death a priest comes to read prayers 
for the dead, tapers are lighted, and dirges chanted 
until the following morning, when the clergy again 
arrive to accompany the body to its last resting-place. 
Mass is performed in the church, and when the pro¬ 
cession reaches the grave a barrel of wine is opened, 
and boiled wheat, with loaves, are distributed to all 
present, who say Bogda prosti (“ God have mercy on his 
soul ”). The gay costume is taken off, and libations of 
oil and wine poured on the body; the shroud is drawn 
over the face, the coffin nailed down and lowered into 
the grave. 

Returning to the house of mourning, the company 
wash their hands over the fire, and three days after- 
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wards everything in the house is washed. The objects 
that cannot be washed are sprinkled with water and 
exposed to the air for three days, given to the poor, or 
sold. 

The ceremonies of the kolyva are the same as 
among the Greeks, and the bones are disinterred at 
the end of three years, with the same observances. 
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EDUCATION AMONG THE MOSLEMS. 

Home Education —Influence of the Mother—Disrespect of Children— 
Toys—No Bath nor any Exercise—Bad Influence of Servants— 
No Discipline—Dirtiness—Dress—Food—Conversation—Tutors 
—Nurses—Immoral Influence of the Dadi—The Lala—Turkish 
Girls and Education—An Exceptional Family—Turks “ edu¬ 
cated ” at Paris—Religious Shackles. 

Moslem Schools — Mcktebs , or National Schools—Dogmatic Theology 
Taught—Reforms— Rushdiyis—Idadiyes — Teachers’ School— 
Reforms of Ali and Fouad Pasha—The Schools of Salonika— 
State of Education in these Schools—Moslem View of Natural 
Science—The Dulm<5 Girls’ School—The Turkish Girls’ School— 
The Lyceum : its Design, Temporary Success, and Present Aban¬ 
donment—The Medresses —Education of the Upper Classes— 
Official Ignorance. 

The absence of any approach to sound education of 
the most rudimentary kind throughout the country is 
among the prime causes of the present degraded con¬ 
dition of the Turks. Both at home and at school the 
Moslem learns almost nothing that will serve him in 
good stead in after life. Worse than this; in those 
early years spent at home, when the child ought to have 
instilled into him some germ of those principles of 
conduct by which men must walk in the world if they 
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are to hold up their heads among civilized nations, the 
Turkish child is only taught the first steps towards 
those vicious habits of mind and body which have 
made his race what it is. The root of the evil is partly 
found in the harem system. So long as that system 
keeps Turkish women in their present degraded state, 
so long will Turkish boys and girls be vicious and 
ignorant. 

Turkish mothers have not the slightest control over 
their children. They are left to do very much as they 
like, become wayward, disobedient, and unbearably 
tyrannical. I have often noticed young children, 
■especially boys, strike, abuse, and even curse their 
mothers, who, helpless to restrain them, either respond 
by a torrent of foul invective, or, in their maternal 
weakness, indulgently put up with it, saying, “ Jaliil 
cliojuk, ne belir ? ” (“ Innocent child ! what does it 
know ? ”) 

I was once visiting at a Pasha’s house, where, among 
the numerous company present, a shrivelled-up old 
lady made herself painfully conspicuous by the 
amount of rouge on her cheeks. The son of my 
hostess, an impudent little scamp of ten years, inde¬ 
pendently marched in, and, roughly pulling his mother 
by her skirt, demanded a beslilik (shilling) ; she 
attempted a compromise, and offered half the sum, 
when the young rascal, casting side glances at the 
painted old lady, said, “ A whole beshlik, or I will 
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out with all you said about that hanourn and her 
rouged cheeks, as well as that other one’s big nose! ” 
My friend, exceedingly embarrassed under this pres¬ 
sure, acceded to her son’s demand, the only way 
she could see of getting lid of his troublesome 
company. 

As a general rule the manner in which children use 
their mothers among the lower classes is still worse, 
and quite painful to witness. "When these youngsters 
are not at school they may be seen playing in the 
street, paddling in the water near some fountain, 
making mud-pies, or playing with walnuts and stones, 
at times varying their amusements, in some retired 
quarter, by annoying Christian passers-by, calling out 
Giaour gepek! (“ Infidel dog ”), "and throwing stones 
at them. Under the parental roof they express their 
desires in an authoritative tone, calling out dis¬ 
respectful exclamations to their mothers. 

Should their requests meet with the slightest resist¬ 
ance, they will sit stamping with their feet, pounding 
with their hands, clamouring and screaming, till they 
obtain the desired object. The mothers, who have as 
little control over themselves as over their children, 
quickly lose their temper, and begin vituperating their 
children in language of which a very mild, but general 
form is, Yerin dibble batasen ! (“ May you sink under 
the earth ! ”) * 

* H-Bey, on visiting London, finding to his surprise that 
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Turkish children are not favoured with the posses¬ 
sion of any of the instructive books, toy-tools, games, 
etc., that European ingenuity has invented for the 
amusement of children, and which may be obtained at 
Constantinople and other cities of Turkey ; the only 
playthings they possess are rattles, trumpets, a rude 
species of doll (made of rag-bundles), cradles, and a 
kind of polichinello, fashioned, in the most primitive 
manner, of wood, and decorated with a coarse daub of 
bright-coloured paint, applied without any regard to 
artistic effect. These are sometimes sold in the 
chandlers’ shops, but are only exposed for sale in large 
quantities during the Bairams, when they make 
their appearance, piled in heaps on a mat, in the 
thoroughfares nearest the mosques. 

A Turkish child is never known to take a cold bath 
in the morning ; is never made to take a constitutional 
walk, or to have his limbs developed by the healthy 
exercise of gymnastics. No children’s libraries exist, 
to stimulate the desire for study,—for which, it is true, 
little taste is displayed. Among the higher classes an 
unnaturally sedate deportment is expected from chil¬ 
dren when in the presence of their father and his 
guests, before whom they present themselves with the 
serious look and demeanour of old men, make a deep 

“ sinking underground ” entered into the routine of everyday life, on 
returning home, said to his mother, “ Hanourn yerin dibineh batv/n- 
meh t Ben balum da chiktun\,. (“ Have you ever sunk underground f 
I have done so, and risen again.”) 
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salaam, and sit at the end of the room with folded 
hands, answering with extreme deference the questions 
addressed to them. Out of sight, and in the company 
of menials, they have no restraint placed upon them, 
use the most licentious language, and play nasty prac¬ 
tical jokes; or indulge in teasing the women of the 
harem to any extent; receiving all the time the most 
indecent encouragement, both by word and action, 
from the parasites, slaves, and dependants hanging 
about the house. No regular hours are kept for 
getting up and going to bed. The children, even when 
sleepy, obstinately refuse to go to their beds, and pre¬ 
fer to stretch themselves on a sofa, whence they are 
carried fast asleep. On rising, no systematic attention 
is paid either to their food, ablutions, or dressing. A 
wash is given to their faces and hands ; but their 
heads, not regularly or daily combed, generally afford 
shelter to creeping guests, that can only be partially 
dislodged at the Hammam. 

Their dress, much neglected, is baggy and slovenly 
at all times; but it becomes a ridiculous caricature 
when copied from the European fashion; shoes and 
stockings are not much used in the house, but when 
worn, the former are unfastened, and the latter kept 
up by rags hanging down their legs. A gedjlik (night¬ 
dress) of printed calico, an intari (dressing-gown), 
ayak-kab (trousers), and a libarde (quilted jacket), worn 
in the house, do duty both by night and day. 
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Children are allowed to breakfast on anything they 
find in the larder, or buy from the hawkers of cakes in 
the streets. 

No person exercising the functions of governess, 
nurserj’-governess, or head nurse, exists in harems. 
There is no reserve of language observed before young 
girls, who are allowed to listen to conversations in 
which spades are very decidedly called spades. The 
absence of refined subjects naturally leads the tone of 
these conversations, at times, to so low a level, as to 
render its sense quite unintelligible to the European 
listenei-, though it is perfectly understanded of the 
Turkish maiden. 

Turks sometimes have hodjas as tutors for their 
sons; but these are not always professional instructors 
of youth, and their supervision over their pupils seldom 
extends beyond the hours of study. The hodjas, 
belonging to religious orders, are grave, sanctimonious 
persons; having little in commoh with their pupils, 
who find it difficult to exchange ideas with them, and 
thus to benefit in a general way by their teaching. 
Poor effendis or kyatibs are sometimes engaged to 
fill the office of tutors, but their inferior position in 
the house deprives them of any serious control 
over their charges. The dadi, appointed to attend 
upon the child from its earliest infancy, plays a great 
part during its youthful career; her charge, seldom 
separated from her, will, if she be good and respect- 
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able, benefit by her care; but if she be the reverse, 
her influence cannot be anything but prejudicial, espe¬ 
cially to boys, whose moral education, entirely neg¬ 
lected at this stage, receives a vicious impulse from 
this associate. The fact that the dadi’s being the 
property of his parents gives him certain rights 
over her is early understood and often abused by the 
boy. 

I have seen an instance of the results of these boyish 
connections in the house of a Pasha who, as a child, 
had formed a strong attachment for his dadi, and, yield¬ 
ing to her influence, had later been induced to marry 
her, although at the time she must have been more 
than double his age. When I made her acquaintance 
she was an old woman, superseded by four young 
companions, whose lives she made as uncomfortable as 
she could by way of retaliation for the pain her hus¬ 
band’s neglect was causing her. The fourth and 
youngest of these wives, naturally the favourite, nearly 
paid with her life for the affection she was supposed to 
have diverted from the Bash Kadin (first wife); for 
the quondam dadi, taking advantage of her rival’s 
unconsciousness whilst indulging in a siesta, tried to 
pour quicksilver into her ears. The fair slumberer 
fortunately awoke in time; and the attempted crime 
was passed over in consideration of the culprit’s 
past maternal services, and of the position she then 
held. 
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Next to the important functions of dadi, those 
■of lala must be mentioned. He is a male slave 
into whose care the children of both sexes are 
entrusted when out of the harem.' He has to 
amuse them, take them out walking, and to school 
and back. His rank, however, does not separate him 
from his fellow-servants, with whom he still lives in 
common; and when the children come to him, he 
takes them generally first to their father’s apartment, 
and then into the servants’ hall, where they are allowed 
to witness the most obscene practical jokes, often played 
upon the children themselves; and to listen to con¬ 
versations of the most revolting nature, only to be 
matched I should think in western Europe among 
the most degraded inhabitants of the lowest slums. 
This is one of those evil customs that cannot be other 
than ruinous to the morality of Turkish children, who 
thus from an early age get initiated into subjects and 
leam language of which they should for years be en¬ 
tirely ignorant. 

The girls are allowed free access into the selamlik 
up to the time they are considered old enough to wear 
the veil; which, once adopted, must exclude a female 
from further intercourse with the men’s side of the 
house. The shameful neglect girls experience during 
childhood leaves them alone to follow their own in¬ 
stincts: alternately spoiled and rudely chastened by 
uneducated mothers, they grow up in hopeless igno- 
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ranee of every branch of study that might develope 1 
their mental or moral faculties and fit them to fulfil 
the duties that must in time devolve upon them. 

I am glad to say that, in this respect, a change for 
the better is taking place at Constantinople : the edu* 
cation of the girls among the higher classes is much 
improved; elementary teaching, besides instruction in 
music and needlework, is given to them; and a few are 
even so highly favoured as to have European gover¬ 
nesses, who find their pupils wanting neither in intelli¬ 
gence nor in good-will to profit by their instruction. 
I have known Turkish girls speak foreign languages, 
but the number of such accomplished young ladies is 
limited, owing partly to the dislike which even the 
most enlightened Turks feel to allowing their daughters 
any rational independence; for the girls, they say, are 
destined to a life of harem restraint with which they 
would hardly feel better satisfied if they had once 
tasted of liberty; the life would only be less happy, 
instead of happier; ignorance in their case being 
bliss, it would be folly to make them wise!—If true, 
only another argument for the overthrow of the 
system. 

Some time ago, when at Constantinople, I visited 
an old friend, a Christian by birth, but the wife of a 
Pasha. This lady, little known to the beau monde of 
Stamboul, a most lady-like, sweet woman, was married 
when her husband was a student in Europe, and she a 
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school-girl. She has held fast to her religion, and her 
enlightened husband has never denied her the rights 
of her European liberty; though, when in the capital, 
she wears the yashmak, out of convenance. Her chil¬ 
dren are Mohammedans. The daughter, now a young 
lady of eighteen, a most charming, accomplished girl, 
is justly named “ the budding rose of the Bosphorus.” 
Some Turkish ladies acquainted with this family spoke 
of it to me as an example of perfection worthy of study 
and imitation. A truly poetical attachment binds 
the mother and daughter together, and -finding no 
congeniality in their Mohammedan acquaintances, 
in the simplicity of their retired life they have become 
all in all to each other, and are doted upon by the 
father and brother. It was very pleasant to look upon 
the harmony that existed in this family, notwithstand¬ 
ing the wide differences in the customs and religions 
of its members. For many years I had lost sight of 
my friends, and at length found them caged up in 
one of the lovely villas on the Bosphorus ; the mother 
now a woman of forty, the daughter a slim, bright 
fairy. 

After the surprise caused by my visit, and the 

friendly greetings were over, Madame B-, full of 

delight and happiness, related to me the engagement 
of her daughter to one of the wealthiest and most 
promising grandees of La Jeune Turquie who, having 
just completed his studies in Paris, was expected in a 
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few days to come and claim her as his bride. She was 
to dwell beneath the paternal roof, and I was taken to 
visit the apartments that had been [prepared for the 
young couple. They were most exquisitely furnished, 
with draperies of straw-coloured satin, richly em¬ 
broidered by the deft fingers of the ladies. The 
mother, her face beaming with joy, said to me, “ Am I 
not happy in marrying my daughter to an enlightened 
young Turk, who, there is every reason to expect, will 
prove as good and affectionate a husband to her as 
mine has been to me ? ” 

The young lady had known her affianced before his 
departure for Paris; full of faith and hope, she 
nourished a deep love for him, and, in the innocent 
purity of her heart, felt sure he responded to it. 

I have not seen these ladies since, but a short time 
after my visit 1 was deeply grieved to hear that this 
seemingly well-adapted match was broken off in conse¬ 
quence of the young Bey having returned accompanied 
by a French ballet-dancer, whom he declared he did 
not intend to give up. 

I have heard that, generally speaking, Paris is not 
the most profitable school for young Turks. Attracted 
by the immense amount of pleasure and amusement 
there afforded to strangers, they become negligent stu¬ 
dents, v. aste their time and money in profitless pur¬ 
suits, keep company of the most doubtful kind, are led 
to contract some of the worst Parisian habits, and re- 
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turn to their country, having acquired little more than 
a superficial varnish of European manners. These 
they proudly display; but at heart they profoundly 
despise the nation whose virtues they failed to acquire 
whilst they plunged freely into those vices which were 
more congenial to their habits and nature. 

Those who are acquainted with Stamboul life may 
remember the sensation caused in 1878 by a band of 
young Turkish ruffians, who bore the name of Tussun, 
whose declared object was to initiate the youth of both 
sexes into those dark practices of the Asiatics still so 
prevalent among the upper classes. This abominable 
society was so strong that the police were, for a time, 
powerless against it. The chief of these vagabonds 
was stated to be the son of a member of the Sultan’s 
household, and the other young men were connected 
with some high Turkish families. It was only by the 
most active interference of the minister of justice that 
this fraternity was finally put down. 

One of the great drawbacks the progress of educa¬ 
tion meets with among the Turks is the insurmount¬ 
able repulsion Mohammedans feel to freeing this 
movement from the fetters of religion. The most en¬ 
lightened of Turks will be found wanting in goodwill 
and assistance when the question is that of promoting 
the current of liberal ideas at the cost of the religious 
dogmas which regulate all his social habits ; and these 
retrograde notions cannot be openly repudiated even by 
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those who profess 110 belief in the religion upon which 
thej' are supposed to he founded. These sceptical 
Turks, possessing no distinct conception of any philo¬ 
sophical school whose aim should be to replace preju¬ 
dice and superstition by the propagation of free 
thought, based upon morality and scientific research, 
merely become reckless and unprincipled, but are of 
no more use than the bigoted party in helping forward 
an undenominational movement in education. 

Until quite recent times the only public institu¬ 
tions for the education of the Turkish youth were 
those common to all Moslem countries, the Mahalle 
Mektebs, or primary schools, and the Medresses, or 
Mosque-Colleges. The Mektebs are to Turkey, though 
in a still more inefficient way, what the old National 
Schools were to England. They are the universal, 
and till recently the only existing instruments of 
rudimentary education for the children of both sexes 
of all classes. Like the old-fashioned National 
Schools, religion is the main thing taught; only 
in the Turkish Mektebs religion is pretty nearly 
the one thing taught. The little Turkish boys and 
girls are sent to these schools at a very early age, 
and pay for their instruction the nominal fee of one 
piastre (2jd.) a month. Great ceremony attends the 
child’s first entrance. Its hands are dyed with henna; 
its head decorated with jewels; and it is furnished 
with a new suit of clothes, and an expensive bag 
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called Soupara, in which the Mus-hqf, or copy of the 
Koran, is carried. The father of the child leads it to 
the Mekteb, where it recites the Moslem creed to the 
Hodja, kisses his hand, and joins the class. The 
other children, after the recital of prayers, lead the 
novice home, headed by the Hodja, who chants prayers 
all the way along, the children joining in the response 
of Amin! Amin ! Refreshments and ten paras (a 
halfpenny), are offered to each child by the parents of 
the new scholar, on receipt of which they make a rush 
into the street and throng round the trays of the 
numerous hawkers who collect round the door on such 
occasions. This ceremony is repeated on the first 
examination, for which the Hodja receives £1 and a 
suit of linen. The teaching in these schools was, 
until recently, strictly limited to lessons from the 
Koran. The scholars, amounting in number some¬ 
times to one or two hundred, are closely packed together 
in a school-room which is generally the dependance of 
a mosque. Kneeling in rows, divided into tens by 
monitors who superintend their lessons, they learn 
partly from the book and partly bj T rote, all reading 
out the lesson at the same time, and swaying their 
bodies backwards and forwards. An old Hodja, with 
his assistant, sits cross-legged on a mat at one end of 
the room, before the chest which serves the double 
purpose of desk and bookcase. With the cane of 
discipline in one hand, a pipe in the other, and 
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the Koran before him, the old pedagogue listens to 
and directs the proceedings of the pupils. Unruly 
children are subjected to the punishment of the cane 
and the Falakka, a kind of wooden hobble passed 
over the ankle of the culprit, who sometimes has 
to return home wearing this mark of disgrace. The 
Koran lessons, delivered in Arabic, are gibberish to 
the children, unless explained by the master; and 
■the characters used in Koran writing are not well- 
adapted for teaching ordinary Turkish handwriting. 

It is easily seen what ample room for improvement 
there is in these establishments, where Moslems spend 
the best paid of their childhood. Keligion, taught in 
every-day language, simplified and adapted to the 
understanding of children, together with the rudiments 
of ordinary knowledge, would lay the foundation of a 
wiser and more profitable system of education than all 
these many years lost in poring over theological 
abstractions, comprehensible glimpses of which can 
only be conveyed to such young minds by the ex¬ 
planations of the Hodja, who is sure to dwell upon 
the most dogmatic and consequently the most in¬ 
tolerant points of Islam, and thus sows among the 
children ready-made ideas, the pernicious seed of that 
fanaticism which finds its early utterance in the words 
Kafir and Giaour (infidel), and prompts the little 
baby to measure himself with his grey-bearded 
Christian neighbour and in the assurance of superior 
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election raise his hand to cast the stone of ineradicable 
contempt. 

The finished scholars from these institutions may 
become Hodjas themselves, acquiring, if they choose, 
a knowledge of writing. Such is the system of primary 
education which has existed in Turkey ever since the 
Conquest. Happily this century has seen some im¬ 
provements, not so much in the Mektebs as in the 
introduction among them of Government (so to say, 
Board) Schools on improved principles. 

No era of the Ottoman history presents a more 
dismal picture of ignorance and incapacity than the 
close of the last century. The country appeared to 
be crumbling to pieces ; and the nation seemed lost in 
the two extremes of apathy and fanaticism. Sultan 
Mahmoud’s sagacious mind saw wherein the evil lay, 
and attempted to remedy it by establishing schools 
more after the European model, and by this means 
spreading among his people the liberal ideas that 
alone could civilize and regenerate them. The diffi¬ 
culties he encountered in his praiseworthy and un¬ 
tiring efforts to bring about this change were great 
and varied. Nevertheless, he succeeded in establish¬ 
ing a few schools in the capital, which have served as 
bases to those that were instituted by his son and 
successor Abdul-Medjid. These latter consisted first 
of Rmhdiyes, or preparatory schools, where boys of all 
classes are admitted on leaving the Mektebs, and are 
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gratuitously taught Turkish, elementary arithmetic, 
the history of their country, and geography. 

Next to these establishments come the Idadiyes, 
or more advanced preparatory schools, where boys are 
also admitted gratuitously, and remain from three to 
five years ; they are instructed in the studies adapted 
to the careers they are destined to follow in the 
finishing medical, military, marine, and artillery 
schools to which they gain admittance on leaving the 
Idadiyes. 

Besides these schools the capital contains some 
others of equal importance, such as a school for 
forming professors for the Rushdiyes, a school teaching 
foreign languages to some of the employes of the 
Porte, a forest school, and one for mechanics. 

The original organization of all these institutions 
is said to be good, but unfortunately the regulations 
are not carried out. The absence of a proper system 
of control and strict discipline, a want of attention on 
the part of the students, and of competence on that 
of the professors, are the chief characteristics of most 
of them. 

In addition to the educational establishments of the 
capital, Rushdiyes have also been opened in all large 
country towns, and in some even Idadiyds. It is, 
perhaps, hardly necessary to state that there are no 
schools of any kind in country villages ; the three R’s- 
are there regarded as wholly superfluous luxuries. 
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Had the Turks followed up more systematically the 
movement thus happily begun ; had it become general 
throughout the country, and been marked by proper 
care and perseverance, many of the evils which now 
beset Turkey might perhaps have been avoided. The 
contempt for the Christian generally displayed by the 
Moslem, engendered through ignorance and fana¬ 
ticism, might have been softened into tolerance, and a 
more friendly feeling might have been created between 
them. 

Education, however, received another impetus 
during the administration of Ali and Fouad Pachas, 
who by their united efforts succeeded in creating new 
■schools and slightly improving those already existing. 

Most of these institutions, excepting the medical 
college, were formerly open to Christian children only 
in name; under Ali and Fouad they became open in 
reality to a few, who took their places by the side of 
the Mohammedan boys. 

The following is a list of the Turkish schools in 
the town of Salonika, which contains about 15,000 
Mohammedan inhabitants, including 2,500 Dulmes, or 
Jews converted to the faith of the Prophet:—seven 
MahaUe Mektebs, or “ National ” schools ; one Mekteb 
Bushdiye, or Government school; one small private 
school for Turkish girls, established about twelve 
months ago ; and two special schools for the Dulmes, 
one for girls and another for boys. The Mekteb 
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JRushdiye is supported by the Government, and has 
one superintendent and two masters, and is attended 
by 219 children, all day pupils. Teaching is divided 
into four classes; the first comprises poetry, the 
Turkish, Arabic, and Persian languages; the second, 
logic, mathematics, elementary arithmetic, and the 
rudiments of geography; the third, cosmography, 
Ottoman and universal history, writing ; the fourth, 
preparatory lessons for beginners. 

The mathematical and historical teaching is very 
deficient, and the whole system of instruction needs 
much improvement. Students on leaving this school 
may enter the Harbiye or military school at Monastir, 
or continue their studies at the Medresse, where the 
Softas and Ulema graduate, or may attach themselves 
to some Government office as unsalaried Kyatibs, or 
scribes, called Chaouch, until a vacancy or some other 
chance helps them to a lucrative post. 

The Dulmds, who are found in large numbers only 
at Salonika, have of late years shown a great desire 
to promote education among both sexes of their small 
but thriving community. The course of study followed 
in their boys’ school is similar to that of the Eushdiye, 
and, of course, includes the very elementary curriculum 
of the National schools. It has four classes, subdivided 
each into three forms ; three masters, aided by moni¬ 
tors, superintend the studies. I visited this school, 
and found a great lack of order and discipline. First- 
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class boys, seated on benches and before desks, were 
mixed up with the little ones, who, I was told, were 
placed there in order to be broken in to the school 
routine,—a strange arrangement, unlikely to benefit 
either; at least it had been better for these mere 
infants to be placed in a class where lessons and exer¬ 
cises suited to their years were taught. Some of the 
big boys were examined, and, as far as I was able to 
judge, seemed well advanced in writing and in the 
knowledge of the Turkish language, but they did not 
appear equally well versed in mathematics or the 
scientific branches of study, which were evidently 
taught in a very elementary form, if one might 
judge by the simple questions put by the masters. 
This examination was concluded by the senior boys 
chanting in chorus the names of the days of the week 
and the months of the year! It must be borne in 
mind, however, that this establishment, which is said 
to be the best in the town, was opened only eighteen 
months ago. 

With regard to the higher branches of study, I was 
far more edified during an examination of the Ruthdiy6 
and Harbiye schools at Adrianople, where some of the 
pupils had produced well-executed maps and drawings, 
and had also distinguished themselves in mathematics; 
the schools of that town seemed to be of a higher 
standard than those of Salonika, although, like all 
Turkish schools, they left much to be desired in good 
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principles, refinement, and general enlightenment, to 
all of which a marked disregard is universally dis¬ 
played. The comparative progress made in the above 
mentioned subjects should not, however, be considered 
a criterion of the cultivation of art and science in 
general. In spite of the simplicity with which these 
various branches of science and of art may now be 
taught, they are not likely to make much advancement 
among the Mohammedans. These people display an 
astonishing apathy and a total absence of the spirit of 
inquiry and research with regard to everything. They 
confide the secrets of nature to the supreme care of 
Allah, and deem it superfluous to trouble themselves 
with such subjects beyond the extent required for 
their common wants. All mental effort is in direct 
opposition to the listless habits of the Turk, and, 
since he is not the man to run against the will of 
Providence who fashioned his disposition, is there¬ 
fore seldom attempted. Professional men are rare 
among them, and such as there are can only be ranged 
in the class of imitative mediocrities, who have not 
the genius to improve or develop any useful branch of 
science. 

The Dulme girls’ school of Salonika was held in a 
house containing a number of small rooms in which 
the pupils were huddled together. One of these 
rooms was fitted up with desks and benches that might 
have accommodated about thirty children; when I 
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entered all the pupils were doing needlework ; Shemshi 
Effendi, the director, a young man of some enterprise 
and capacity and a good deal of intelligence, led the 
way and ordered all to stand up and salaam ; a lesson 
I hope they will condescendingly bear in mind and 
practise later on in life in their intercourse with 
Christians. They were learning plain sewing, crochet, 
tapestry, and other ornamental work, taught by a neat¬ 
looking Greek schoolmistress. A good many of the 
pupils were grown-up girls, who sat with veils on. 
The master pointed them out to me, saying that most 
of those young ladies were engaged to be married; 
“I have not, therefore, attempted to teach them 
reading or writing, as they are too old to learn, and 
their time here is very short, but with the little ones 
I hope in time to do more.” Some of the latter 
were examined before me in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, in which they seemed to have got on very 
fairly considering the short time they had attended 
the school and the utter want of order and system 
prevailing in it. 

The general appearance of the girls was that of 
negligent untidiness; their hair was uncombed, and 
most of them were seated on the ground working, 
with a total absence of that good-breeding which was 
to be expected in a well-regulated school for girls of 
their age and condition. 

Defective as this establishment is, it is deserving of 
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praise and encouragement as a first attempt which 
may lead to a higher standard of education among 
Turkish women. Perhaps some of the institutions 
at Stamboul, though now greatly improved, had no 
higher origin. Conversing lately about these with an 
intelligent Turk, I was assured that some of the 
young Turkish girls had so much profited by the 
education afforded in them, as to have made great 
progress in composition and even novel-writing, an 
unprecedented event in the lives of the ladies of this 
nation! Some have devoted themselves to the study 
of French, and have translated one or two little French 
works into Turkish. One of these institutions has 
now become a training college for teachers, who are 
sent as mistresses into other schools. 

The Turkish girls’ school of Salonika is attended 
by forty-eight pupils, superintended by one master, 
and a Greek schoolmistress for needlework. It is 
hardly necessary to say that the instruction afforded is 
very defective and can be of little practical use to 
young girls who often, after a few years of childhood, 
leave when they attain the age of ten or eleven, just 
when their young minds are beginning to take in what 
is taught them. However, a little is always better than 
nothing, and it is to be hoped that the Salonika girls’ 
schools will pave the way to more effective means of 
teaching. 

Excepting one or two schools founded by Midhat 
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Pasha, in the vilayet of the Danube, no other Moslem 
girls’ schools hut these at Stamboul and Salonika exist 
in Turkey. It must be the vegetating existence of these 
few establishments that has caused the flowing pen of 
one writer on Bulgaria to scatter girls’ schools pro¬ 
fusely all over the country, placing one even in the 
remotest village of the Balkans ; in all these schools, 
according to him, girls are everywhere taught to read 
and write ! The statement is, unfortunately, only 
another proof of the accuracy of the saying, that a 
thing may be too good to be true. 

The foundation of the Lyceum at Constantinople, 
decided upon in 1868, was due to Ali and Fouad 
Pashas. The object of this institute was to spread 
knowledge and education throughout the country, 
irrespective of creed and nationality, and thus to 
attempt to break through the mischievous routine of 
separate education, and to bring together all the 
youth of Turkey with the view to establishing better 
relations between the different races, creeds, and 
parties. The task was not an easy one. The history 
of the opposition encountered by the director and 
professors at the opening of the college will give a 
slight idea of the difficulties and obstacles the Govern¬ 
ment itself meets with in the management of its 
subjects. 

One hundred and fifty purses were voted for the 
Lyceum, to be expended for the benefit of all Ottoman 
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subjects, whether Moslems, Catholic or Gregorian 
Armenians, Roman Catholics, Greeks, Bulgarians, or 
Jews. Foreign subjects were only admitted on the 
payment of fees. 

It was intended to establish branches of the Lyceum 
in the principal towns, but this project was soon given 
up. The administration, as well as the direction of the 
greater part of the studies, was confided to French 
functionaries, chosen by the Minister of Public In¬ 
struction in France, subject to the approval of the 
Turkish Minister of the same department. The 
lessons were to be given in French, and comprised 
literature, history, geography, elementary mathematics, 
and physical science. The Arabic, Persian, and 
Turkish languages were to be taught by Turkish 
professors. Greek and Latin were to be taught, 
partly to facilitate the acquisition of a knowledge of 
scientific terms, and partly because Greek was of daily 
utility to the greater part of the students. 

The Mohammedan religious instruction was con¬ 
fided to an Imam, but the spirit of tolerance had 
gained sufficient ground in the customs of the estab¬ 
lishment to allow its members to practise their dif¬ 
ferent creeds at will amidst their comrades, and it is 
said to have been a most interesting sight to witness 
their devotions. 

In spite of (or rather on account of) the liberality 
and tolerance of the original bases of this institute, and 
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the constant endeavour of the directors to accommo¬ 
date these bases as much as possible to the habits and 
ideas of the members of the different races there 
represented, none seemed to feel the satisfaction 
and content that was expected. The Mohammedans 
naturally demanded that the Koran laws and its 
exhortations regarding prayer, ablutions, the fasting 
of Ramazan by day and the feasting by night, should 
be respected. The Jews, rigid observers of their 
traditions, rebelled against the idea of their children 
being placed in an institute directed by Christians, 
and of their partaking in common of food that was 
Tourfa, or unlawful. The Greeks followed, com¬ 
plaining that their language was not sufficiently ad¬ 
mitted into the course of studies; and the well-to-do 
members of that community abstained from sending 
their children there. The Roman Catholics had 
religious scruples caused by a special prohibition of 
the Pope, and were under pain of deprivation of the 
sacraments if they placed their children in an infidel 
ins titution. Armenian pretension required that 
special attention should be paid to the children be¬ 
longing to that community, and the Bulgarians 
demanded that a strict line should be drawn between 
their children and those of the Greeks. 

Next to this came the difficulty about the day 
of Rest: the Turks claiming Friday, the Jews Satur¬ 
day, and the Christians Sunday ; allied to this point 
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of dispute was that of the observance of the religious 
and national festivals, all falling on different days. 
Even the masters themselves, Turks, Armenians, 
English and Frenchmen, Greeks and Italians, by the 
variety of nationalities they represented, still further 
complicated the matter. 

On the other hand, in a country where education 
is so expensive and so difficult to obtain as it is in 
Turkey, there were not wanting liberal-minded people 
who were willing to pass over these niceties for the 
sake of the counter-balancing advantages ; and at the 
opening of the Lyceum, 147 Mohammedan, 48 Gre¬ 
gorian-Armenian, 86 Greek, 34 Jew, 34 Bulgarian, 
23 Roman Catholic, and 19 Armenian Catholic 
students applied for admission, forming a total of 
341. 

At the end of two years their numbers were almost 
doubled, for as long as Ali and Fouad Pashas had the 
direction the institution continued to prosper and to 
give satisfaction to those who had placed their children 
in it; but after the death of these true benefactors of 
Turkey everything changed for the worse. 

The French director, disgusted with the intrigues 
that surrounded him and the interference he then met 
with in the performance of his functions, sent in his 
resignation and returned to Villa Franca; and within 
a month 109 pupils were withdrawn. 

The post of director was successively filled by men 
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whose mismanagement provoked so much discontent 
as to cause the still greater reduction in the number 
of students from 640 to 882. 

The following extract from an article by M. de Salve 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 15th Oct., 1874, con¬ 
tains a pretty correct estimate of the talent, capacity, 
and general good conduct of the pupils that attended 
the Lyceum:— 

“After three years, in the month of June, 1871, 
eight pupils of the Lyceum received the French 
degree of Bachelier es Sciences before a French Com¬ 
mission, and in the following years similar results 
were obtained. 

“ “When the starting point is considered and the 
progress made reflected upon, it will be admitted that 
it was impossible to foresee, or hardly to hope, for 
success. The degree that was attained bears testi¬ 
mony to the value and devotion of the masters as 
much as to the persevering industry and good-will of 
the pupils. In general, the progress made in the 
various branches of study, and particularly in that 
of the French language, and in the imitative art, has 
surpassed all our hopes, and in this struggle of emula¬ 
tion between pupils of such varied extractions, the 
most laudable results have been accomplished. 

“ We should then be wrong in looking upon the 
Eastern races as having become incapable of receiving 
a serious intellectual culture, and condemning them 
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to final and fatal inaction. It may be interesting 
to know which nationalities have produced the most 
intelligent and best-conducted pupils. In these 
respects the Bulgarians have always held the first 
rank, and after them the Armenians, then the Turks 
and Jews, and lastly, I regret to say, the Roman 
Catholics. The Greeks, in addition to some good 
characters, presented a great many bad ones/’ 

The supremacy of the Bulgarians is a fine augury 
for the coming state of things; and that the Greeks 
and Roman Catholics should not have greatly distin¬ 
guished themselves need not surprise us : for all the 
children of the better classes of these communities 
are educated in schools kept by professors of their own 
persuasion. One of the reasons why the Lyceum has 
been abandoned by the majority of the Christian pupils 
is its removal to Stamboul, which made it very difficult 
for their children to attend, together with the radical 
changes which have taken place in its administration 
and in the tone, which has now become quite Turkish. 

In describing the improvements effected by Ali and 
Fouad Pashas upon the old Moslem Mekteb, we have 
been led away from the other primaeval Moslem insti¬ 
tution, the Medresse, or Mosque-College. These 
Medresses, supported by the funds of the mosques to 
which they are attached, are the universities where 
the Softas and Ulema, and lower down the Imams and 
Kyatibs, study, and, so to speak, graduate. The sub- 
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jects taught are much the same as in the Medresses 
of other Mohammedan countries. Language and 
theology are the main things in the eye of the Ulema 
(or Dons) of Medresse. Language means grammar, 
rhetoric, poetry, calligraphy, and what not, in Arabic, 
and (though less essentially) in Persian and Turkish. 
Theology includes the interpretation of the Koran 
and traditions and when we have said that, we have 
said enough for one lifetime, as everyone knows who 
knows anything of Arab commentators and tradi- 
tionists and recommentators and traditionists-com- 
mentated. Theology, it should however be added, 
of course includes Moslem law, since both are bound 
together in the Koran and the traditions of Mo¬ 
hammed. It may easily be conceived that the in¬ 
struction in these Medresses was and is always of a 
stiff conservative sort, not likely to advance in any 
great degree the cause of general enlightenment in 
Turkey. Still, since all the scholars and statesmen 
of the country were, until quite lately, invariably 
educated at the Medresses, it cannot be denied that 
they have done service in their time. Whatever 
historians, poets, or literary men Turkey can boast of 
more than a generation back, to the Medresses be the 
credit! In the case of statesmen the result of this 
training has not always been very happy. It is not 
satisfactory to know that in quite recent times a 
Minister of Public Instruction (of the old school), 
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sitting upon a commission for looking into the state of 
the schools of Turkey, on being shown some maps and 
some mathematical problems executed by the pupils, 
appeared entirely ignorant of their meaning, and 
exclaimed “Life of me! Mathematics, geography, 
this, that, and the other, what use is such rubbish to 
us?” 

Now, however, the highest classes send their sons 
to Paris and elsewhere to be educated. The effect of 
this training upon La Jeune Turquie I have already 
noticed. In some cases it must, nevertheless, be 
admitted that the Turk educated in Europe has 
really made good use of his time, and has raised him¬ 
self, as near as his nature permits, to the level of the 
more civilized nations he has associated with. 

Such is the general state of education in Turkey. 
Brought up, first by an ignorant mother, then by the 
little less ignorant Hodja of the Mekteb, or in rarer 
cases, by the well-meaning but still incompetent 
masters of the Government schools, it is not surpris¬ 
ing that the ordinary Turk is crafty, ignorant, and 
correspondingly fanatical. Yet dark as the present 
position is, it is better than it was a few years ago. 
The efforts of Ali and Fouad Pashas have certainly 
given education a forward impulse. The advance has 
been slow, but it has been forward, not backward. In 
this advance the Turks have shared far less than the 
subject races. Were things as they were two years 
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ago, this could hardly be taken as a hopeful sign; 
but, looking at it from the opposite point of view, 
that the Bulgarians and Greeks have advanced more 
than the Turks, it must be admitted, in the new 
arrangement of the provinces now negotiating, that 
the fact carries a bright ray of hope. 
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It was not to be expected that the immense progress 
made by Greece during the past half century in educa¬ 
tion would exercise no influence upon the Greeks 
in Turkey. The people of the kingdom of Greece, 
secure of their own freedom, released from that servile 
condition to which centuries of oppressive misrule had 
reduced them, and become citizens of a liberty-loving 
country, have for the past twenty years been using 
every effort to promote the cause of liberty by the 
spread of education among their brethren still in sub¬ 
jection to the Porte. When the Turks conquered the 
Greek provinces, they did their best to extinguish 
education among their Christian subjects : the Greek 
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schools were suppressed, new ones prohibited, and the 
Greek children had to be taught during the night.* 
But the monasteries, nests of ignorance and vice 
as they were, were the principal refuges of letters. 
Scattered all over the empire, they enjoyed the 
privileges drawn from the special liberty and favour 
granted by the wise Sultan to the Greek clergy. This 
was done by the Sultan with the view of acquiring 
unlimited control over the Greek rayalis, by giving 
a just sufficient amount of power to a small but 
influential body of men, to induce them to support 
his designs. Mount Athos, one of these privileged 
asylums, became a famous resort of the retired clergy. 
A college of some merit was also established on this 
monastic spot for affording secular instruction to Greek 
youths. At Phanar, the secluded refuge of the Greek 
noblesse, in right of their privileges, education among 
the higher classes was promoted. For a long time 
this was the only place Constantinople could boast 
as supplying men of letters, some of whom, being 
conversant with foreign languages, were employed in 
European embassies as interpreters. Within the last 
fifty years the educational movement among the 

* This is referred to in the first verse of a popular song : 

$eyyapdKi fiov \apirp6 
$4yyi fxov yd nrpoicaTu 
Na ircyalvw’s rb (txoAcio 
N ek paBalvco ypdppara 
T ov 0eov rd irpayfiara. 
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Greeks of Turkey has altered its course. Some 
schools established in the country afforded elementary 
instruction to the children, but, for the most part, 
they were now sent to Athens and Syra to complete 
their studies, where numerous schools and colleges 
afforded them the means of acquiring a perfect know¬ 
ledge of their own language and a tolerably good 
general education. This migration, perseveringly 
continued for nearly thirty years, increased the num¬ 
ber of these Athenian and Syraote establishments, 
and the pecuniary benefit they derived from it enabled 
them to perfect their organization. Politics and 
learning were two essential elements of education, 
which the modern Greeks uphold with a tenacity 
worthy of final success. The young Greek rayah, sent 
to Athens, returns to his home a scholar and a staunch 
Philhellene, burning with an all-absorbing desire to 
instil his ideas and feelings into the minds of his 
fellow rayahs. Such currents flow slowly but surely 
among a population that, debased as it may be by a 
foreign yoke, has a history and literature of its own 
to look back to. The first students returning from 
Greece were the pioneers of the immense progress 
that education has lately made among the Greeks in 
Turkey. None can realize and testify to this better 
than those who have watched its introduction and 
development in the interior. As I stated in another 
part of this work, even the elite of the Greek society 
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of Broussa thirty years ago had lost the use of their 
mother-tongue, replacing it by broken Turkish. Since 
then, the introduction of schools has been the means of 
restoring the use of their own language to the great 
majority of the people, though one portion of the town 
is still ignorant of it, in consequence of the profitable 
occupation the silk factories afford to girls, who are 
sent there from a very early age, instead of going to 
school. The inhabitants of the surrounding villages, in 
all of which Greek schools have now been established, 
have learnt their national language—a proof that 
although the general attention of the Greeks has 
naturally first been directed to promoting education 
in Thessaly, Macedonia, and Epirus, the scattered 
colonies left on the Asiatic side have not been alto¬ 
gether forgotten or neglected; they have now good 
colleges in Smyrna, and schools in less important 
towns and villages. 

The Greek village of Demerdesh, between Broussa 
and the seaport Moudania, merits special praise for the 
wonderful progress, both mental and material, it has 
made. It is refreshing to see the intelligent features 
of the inhabitants of this village, and their inde¬ 
pendent and patriotic disposition. One thinks in¬ 
voluntarily of some of the ancient Greek colonies 
that from small beginnings rose to great power and 
created for themselves a noble history. 

At Constantinople the Greeks possess several rapidly 
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improving educational establishments for both sexes. 
The Syllogus, too, a literary association for the pro¬ 
motion of learning, has been lately instituted in all the 
large towns of Turkey. Some years ago I was travelling 
with the head-mistress of the girl’s school at Epibatse, 
in the district of Silivri, near Constantinople ; an in¬ 
stitution which owes its origin and maintenance to the 
generosity and philanthropy of Doctor Sarente Arche- 
genes, a native of the place, who, having acquired just 
reputation and wealth in the capital, did not forget his 
native village, but furnished the means for building 
and maintaining a school for girls in 1796. This mis¬ 
tress was a clever and well-educated lady from Athens, 
and she described to me her pleasure at the quickness 
displayed by these peasant girls in their studies. The 
only drawback, she remarked, to this work of progress 
is the absence of a similar establishment for the boys, 
who, all charcoal-burners by trade, ignorant and un¬ 
couth, are rejected as husbands by the more privileged 
sex. I believe since then the evil has been removed 
by the establishment of a boy’s school. How much 
more beneficial to humanity was the establishment of 
these institutions than that of the one founded by 
Mehemet Ali Pasha of Egypt at Cavalla, his native 
place. Desiring to benefit his country with some of 
the wealth acquired in Egypt, he requested the people 
of Cavalla to choose between a school and a charitable 
establishment or Imaret: the former was meant to 
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impart light and civilization among them, the latter to 
furnish an abode for fanatical Softas, and daily rations 
of pilaf and bread for three hundred individuals. The 
Cavalla Turks did not hesitate between the mental 
and material food; and shortly after a substantial 
edifice was erected, its perpetual income helping to 
maintain a number of indolent persons within its 
walls, and feed the refuse of the population that lazily 
lounged about outside, waiting for the ready food that 
rendered labour unnecessary. 

The wealthy Greek families at Constantinople are 
now giving special attention to the education of their 
children; the girls appear, more especially, to have 
profited by it, for the Greek ladies, as a class, are 
clever, well-informed, and good linguists, well-bred and 
extremely pleasant in the intimacy of their social circles. 
Most of them are musicians, as the phrase is, some even 
attaining to excellence. A French lady told me she had 
heard a French ambassador state as his opinion that 
the best and most enlightened society in the capital 
was the Greek ; but it was so exclusive that an easy 
admission into it was a privilege not to be enjoyed 
even by an ambassador. I may state that my personal 
experience allows me to coincide with this view. The 
men, absorbed in business, and perhaps still bearing 
the cachet of some of those faults that prejudice is ever 
ready to seize upon and exaggerate, are less refined 
and agreeable in society than the women. Gifted 
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men, however, and men of a high standard of moral 
integrity and good faith, are not rare among them; 
and the munificence of such men as Messrs. Zarifi, 
Christaki, Zographo, Baron Sina, and many others, 
in encouraging the advancement of education, and help¬ 
ing in the relief of the poor in time of want and distress, 
has entitled them to the gratitude of their nation. 

Some time ago I was invited to attend the fu^/ao- 
<rvva, an anniversary at the girls’ school at Salonika, 
in remembrance of its chief benefactress Kyria Cas- 
trio. A large cake, iced and decorated with various 
devices, was placed on a table facing the portrait of 
this lady, which, garlanded with flowers, appeared to 
look on smilingly and contentedly, encircled by a ring 
of young girls. The room was densely crowded with 
guests and the relatives of the children. Presently a 
great bustle was heard, and the crowd opened to give 
passage to the dignified, intellectual-looking Bishop, 
accompanied by his clergy, who quietly walked up 
to the cake, and read mass over it for the benefit 
of the soul of the departed lady. This ceremony 
concluded, he amiably shook hands with some of 
the company nearest to him, and took his seat at 
the rostrum used for lectures. It was now the turn 
of the young girls to express their gratitude to the 
memory of her to whose kind thought and generosity 
they owed in great part the education they were 
receiving. This was conveyed in a hymn composed 
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for the occasion, and rendered with much feeling 
and expression, under the able direction of a young 
German master, who, for the love of the art in general, 
and the Greek nation in particular, had kindly under¬ 
taken to give free lessons in vocal music to the girls. 
Some of the elder girls looked very pretty, and all 
seemed bright and intelligent. The little ones, mus¬ 
tering in a company of two hundred, were next 
marched up in a double row, clasping each other 
round the waist. It was a pretty sight to see these 
little mites assembled round the chair of the paternal 
Bishop, keeping time with their feet to the tune, and 
singing their little hymn. This interesting ceremony 
was concluded by a long lecture, from one of the 
masters of the establishment, delivered in Greek. The 
profound attention with which all listened to it was a 
proof that it was understood and appreciated. These 
Mnemosynd are held annually in many towns, and even 
in secluded villages, in memory of charitable persons 
who have founded or largely endowed their schools. 

While on the subject of the Salonika girls’ school, I 
may as well go on with it, and describe its organization, 
the course of studies followed in it, and the immense 
benefit it has proved to the community. Tedious as 
such a description is, it may be useful in giving an 
idea of the many other similar institutions scattered 
throughout the country. The building, formerly I 
believe a Turkish Konak, is in itself rather dilapi- 
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dated: it consists of two spacious halls, into which 
open a number of class-rooms. 

I inspected the classes, and was much pleased to 
find that the teachers ably and conscientiously fulfilled 
their duties, and that the pupils apparently did them 
great credit. The following is a list of the subjects 
taught by a lady principal and two professors:— 

Upper Division. 

I. Greek.—Translations of ancient Greek authors 
and poets, with explanations, grammatical analysis; 
and composition. 

II. Catechism, with due theological instruction. 

III. History of Greece. 

IV. Mathematics, including mathematical and geo¬ 
metrical geography. 

V. Psychology. 

VI. IlacSayaiyta. 

VII. Plain and fancy needlework. 

VIII. Vocal music. 

IX. Physics. 


Middle Division. 

(Taught by lady principal, one mistress, and one 
professor.) 

I. Greek and Greek writers. 

II. Sacred history, and explanations of the Gospels. 

III. Mathematics. 
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IY. Natural history. 

V. Political and physical geography. 

VI. Universal history. 

VII. Calligraphy. 

VIII. Needlework and vocal music. 

Lower Division. 

(Taught by six mistresses and four pupil teachers.) 

I. Greek. — Heading, writing, modem Greek 
grammar, with explanations of modern Greek authors. 

II. Sacred history and catechism. 

III. Greek history. 

IV. Arithmetic. 

V. Natural history. 

VI. Political geography, needlework, and calli¬ 
graphy. 

The infant schools contained two hundred scholars, 
who were seated on a gallery; four pupil teachers, two 
on each side, were keeping order, and the mistress was 
giving the lesson of the day, illustrating it by one 
of the many coloured pictures that decorated the 
walls of the apartment. The lesson, explained by the 
teacher, is repeated by the children in chorus, who are 
afterwards questioned. The system followed in this 
school appears to me the most successful and appro¬ 
priate way of teaching young children, whose minds, 
impressed by the object-lessons, and diverted by the 
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variety of the exercises they are made to perform, are 
better able to understand and retain the knowledge 
imparted to them. A lady, recently arrived from 
Europe, who takes a great interest in schools, told me 
that few establishments of this kind in Europe could 
boast of better success. 

The rudiments of the following lessons are taught:— 
Reading; elementary geography; history ; moral les¬ 
sons ; object lessons ; infantile songs and games. 

During our visit to the girls’ school, we stopped 
before each class, and a few girls were called out and 
examined by the master or mistress presiding over 
their studies. All these girls were intelligent in ap¬ 
pearance, seemed well conversant with the subject in 
question, and were ready with their answers. Arith¬ 
metic and mathematics generally were the only 
branches of study in which they appeared deficient; 
but on the whole the instruction (unfortunately limited 
to the Greek language for want of funds) is excellent. 
The needlework, both plain and ornamental, is copied 
from models brought from Paris, and the girls show 
as much skill in this department as they do aptitude 
for study in others. 

I questioned the directress on the general conduct 
and morality of the girls, and she gave me the best 
account of both. No distinction is made between the 
rich and poor; they sit side by side in the same class, 
a custom which, in countries where education is more 
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developed, would be intolerable, but which, for the 
present, in a place where class distinctions are not so 
great, tends to improve the manners of the lower 
without prejudice to those of the upper. The opinion 
of the school-mistress was, that the girls of Salonika, 
whilst more docile and more easily managed, were not 
less intelligent than the Athenian girls, whose more 
independent spirit often occasioned trouble in the 
schools. 

From this establishment has been formed a training 
school for girls who wish to become school-mistresses; 
six professors instruct in the following subjects:— 

I. Greek. 

II. Universal history. 

III. Mathematics (including arithmetic and geo¬ 
metry). 

IV. Physics, geology, and anthropology. 

V. Philosophy, psychology, itaihayayla. 

VI. Vocal, instrumental, and theoretical music. 

VII. Gymnastics and caligraphy. 

VIII. Explanations of the Gospels. 

Seven female students obtained their diplomas this 
year (1877), and were sent into the interior, where in 
their turn they will be called upon to impart light and 
knowledge to the girls of some little town or village. 

During my travels, I have often come across these 
provincial schools, and found much pleasure in convers- 
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ing with the lady-like, modest young Athenian women, 
who had left home and country to give their teaching 
and example to their less-favoured sisters in Turkey. 
I remember feeling a special interest in two of these, 
whom I found established in a flourishing Greek village 
in a mountainous district of Macedonia. 

I was invited into their little parlour, adjoining the 
school. It was plain but very neat, and the scantiness 
of the furniture was more than atoned for by the 
quantity of flowers, and the many specimens of their 
clever handiwork. The Chorbadji’s wives, some of 
them wealthy, doted upon these girls, who were gene¬ 
rally looked up to and called Kyria (lady); each 
wife vying with the other in copying the dresses 
and manners of these phenomenal beings transplanted 
into their mountain soil. The children, too, seemed 
devoted to their teachers, and delighted in the instruc¬ 
tion given them, while the men of the village showed 
them all respect, and seemed to pride themselves on 
the future benefit their daughters and sisters would 
derive from the teachings and good influence of these 
ladies. 

Having sufficiently enlarged upon the education of 
the girls of Salonika, I will now pass on to that of the 
boys, which is far more advanced. 

The highest school for boys is called the Gym¬ 
nasium. It contains four classes, in which six pro¬ 
fessors teach the following subjects :— 
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I. Greek: translation of Greek poetry and prose, 
with analysis and commentary, grammatical and geo¬ 
graphical, historical, arcliseological, etc. 

II. Latin : translations from Latin authors and 
poets, with analysis. 

III. Scripture lessons; catechism with theological 
analysis and explanations. 

IV. Mathematics; theoretical arithmetic, geome¬ 
try, algebra, and trigonometry. 

V. Natural science, comprising the study of geo¬ 
logy, anthropology, physiology, and cosmography. 

VI. History; universal, and more especially Greek. 

VII. Philosophy, psychology, and logic. 

VIII. French grammar, exercises and translations 
from the best French authors. 

The next Greek school contains three classes, in 
which three master's teach the following lessons:— 

I. Greek, in all its branches. 

II. Sacred lessons, history, and catechism. 

III. Mathematics, practical arithmetic, and geo¬ 
metry. 

IV. Natural history. 

V. Political geography. 

VI. Universal history. 

In the middle school of this same town there are 
four classes, each sub-divided into two ; five masters 
teach the following lessons:— 
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I. Greek: reading, writing, modern Greek grammar, 
and explanations of modern Greek authors. 

II. Sacred history and catechism. 

III. History of Greece. 

IV. Mathematics and practical arithmetic. 

V. Natural history. 

VI. Political geography. 

VII. Vocal music and gymnastics. 

How often, when witnessing the perseverance and 
energy displayed in promoting education among the 
Greeks and Bulgarians, have I heartily wished that 
some more of the funds given by our philanthropists 
for the purposes of conversion could find their way 
into the educational channel, and help to stimulate its 
progress! 

Conversing on this subject with an intelligent 
American missionary, settled amongst the Bulgarians, 
I was told that the missionaries found it hard to 
work upon the ignorant and prejudiced, who distrust 
them, and do not listen wi l li n gly to their teaching. 
The schoolmasters, the most enlightened among the 
people, alone comprehend and appreciate their object. 
He said, “ Could we help these people to help them¬ 
selves through their own schools by contributing to 
their support, our work would prosper far better. 
Education, destroying prejudice and superstition, 
would pave the way to a simpler form of worship; 
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and those who really wish to benefit ignorant humanity 
in a sensible and effective manner ought to direct their 
efforts towards the propagation of education, which 
would finally lead to the end they have in view.” 

I also visited another Greek school at Salonika, 
which was under the direction of a Greek gentleman 
educated in Germany, who has designed a new 
educational system which, having had a fair trial, will 
eventually be adopted in all the educational establish¬ 
ments of the Greeks. The origin of this institution 
does not date further back than two years, and of all 
the schools I have visited here and elsewhere, this 
certainly struck me as being the best and the most 
perfect of its kind. The children were divided into 
classes, each of which was examined by the master, 
the result of which greatly surprised myself and some 
friends who were present. The director, who justly 
took great pride in his work, assured us that all these 
boys under his care (whose ages did not exceed eleven) 
in consequence of the quickness, facility, and ability 
with which they received his instructions, had learnt 
in one year what he had been unable to teach in double 
that space of time to children in Germany. He added 
that he was constantly called upon to answer a shower 
of questions and remarks made by the pupils upon the 
theme of the lesson, which, having explained, he allows 
them time and liberty to discuss the difficult points, 
until they had quite mastered them. On their first 
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entrance they appear listless and uninterested, but aa 
the love of knowledge is developed and grows upon 
them, they often, when school time is up, beg per* 
mission to remain an hour longer in class. 

The youngest were first examined in reading. They 
read fluently from Homer, and translated into modem 
Greek from chance pages left for us to choose. While 
the director was dwelling on some meteorological 
subject, one little mite of six lifted up its finger and 
said, “ I noticed that the sky was very cloudy yester¬ 
day, and yet it did not rain, may I explain why ? ” 
Permission was at once given, and he enlightened us 
on the subject. All the questions put to the senior 
hoys in mathematics and natural science were re¬ 
sponded to with great promptitude and with a clear 
knowledge of what they referred to. The dog was the 
subject chosen for the lesson on zoology. The answers 
to the questions put on the variety of the species, and 
the different characteristics that distinguished them, 
were given with an exactness that showed how well 
the subject had been explained and understood. Scenes 
from Greek mythology orally taught had been learnt 
by heart, and were well retained by the pupils, who are 
said to display great interest in the classic selections, 
which they act in an admirable manner; the piece 
chosen for recital in our presence was a selection from 
the Iphigenia in Tauris of Euripides. 

In answer to our inquiries on the conduct and 
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natural disposition of liis pupils, the master said both 
were good, although not free from faults, which he 
however felt confident would in time be eradicated by 
proper care and attention. When they first come 
they are apt to be untruthful: a vice I suppose they 
acquire, together with other bad habits, in the streets, 
where they are unfortunately allowed to associate with 
children who have received no education. Very much 
pleased with all I had seen and heard in this establish¬ 
ment, I begged the director to let me have one of the 
class books containing the routine of teaching. He 
replied that he had no special work on the subject to 
abide by, and that the routine of the lessons, left to his 
own judgment, had been combined by him partly from 
the system he had studied in Germany, and partly from 
ideas suggested to him by reading the philosophical 
works of Herbert Spencer, for which he appeared to 
have a great admiration. 

Few subjects, I think, are more worthy of attention 
than the march of progress among nations which, per¬ 
haps from causes beyond their own control, have long 
remained stationary. I asked a Greek gentleman a 
short time since, what was the difference between the 
present and the last generation ? what were the dis¬ 
tinguishing characteristics of each, and what the ad¬ 
vantages of the actual over the two preceding it ? He 
replied that the first was ignorant and despotic: 
fortune, rather than merit, establishing the personal 
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influence of the individual. When this influence was 
due to official favouritism, it was seldom honestly ac¬ 
quired, and rarely beneficial to others. The fortunes, 
too, if made in the country, would not stand very close 
inspection, for the system of money-making in Turkey 
is of so elastic a nature that it has to be pulled many 
ways, drawn and quartered, before the honest capitalist 
can call the money his own. The ladies of the past 
generation, though good and matronly, had received 
no education, and consequently could not afford to 
their children the moral support that the children of 
the present day are beginning to enjoy. The mothers 
taught their daughters to he pious and honest, and 
instructed them in household management and needle¬ 
work, giving them at the same time a very limited 
supply of elementary teaching: any further education, 
up to a recent date, was considered a superfluous ac¬ 
complishment for girls. The fathers had began to pay 
more attention to the education of their sons, hut this 
education was of a peculiar character; some of these 
boys, when even sent to foreign colleges to complete 
their studies, on returning home, were allowed neither 
the liberty of action nor the freedom of thought that 
they were entitled to by their superior education. 

When these studies opened no particular career to 
them, the youths were generally called upon to follow 
the father’s trade or profession in a monotonous routine 
often distasteful to the more spirited young men, who 
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could not break through the restraint without rebelling 
against the paternal authority. This check often led to 
disobedience and desertion. The independent youth 
would seek elsewhere a calling more adapted to his 
taste; many of these young men, starting with 
no resources but their brains, have been known to 
realize great fortunes. The rest of them, married to 
wives generally chosen for them by their parents, con¬ 
tinue to live docilely under the paternal roof, showing 
every mark of deference to their father’s will,—the 
absolute law of the house. 

All that is now changed; the present generation is 
far more active and free-thinking. Those who have 
had the advantages of education are no longer the 
dreaded despots of their homes, but the companions 
of their wives and the friends of their children, 
who, thanks to the privileges they enjoy in this 
respect, find their way to a free exchange of ideas and 
feelings with their parents. Many openings are now 
afforded to youths, who are consulted on the subject 
and are free to follow the career they may choose. 
Should this be commercial, they are no longer, as 
formerly, the employes of their fathers, but partners 
with them, sharing the responsibilities and the profits 
of the business. 

Good principles and morality are said to have made 
great progress among the rising generation, which in 
all respects is considered by careful observers to be 
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far superior to, and promising to wipe away some of 
the faults of, their ancestors in modem times. Dis¬ 
honesty is one of the evils generally attributed to the 
Greek character. Considering the long experience I 
have had of this countiy, the close contact into which I 
have been brought with all degrees of the Greek com¬ 
munity, I cannot in justice admit this to be the rule. 
In my dealings with tradespeople, I have never found 
them worse than their neighbours belonging to other 
nationalities, nor can I say that I have often detected 
dishonesty in Greek servants, whilst to their devotion 
and good services I owe much of the comfort of a 
well-served house. 

The nation of the Greeks is earnestly taken up 
with remodelling itself through the salutary means of 
education; it has made great progress, and can¬ 
not fail to fit itself for the prominent part it has to 
play in the destinies of South-Eastern Europe. 

At no epoch of the history of the Bulgarians does 
their dormant intellect appear to have produced any 
works of art or genius. This conclusion is arrived 
at by the absence of any proof of an anterior 
Bulgarian civilization in the form of literature 
or monuments. Without personal traditions, they 
know nothing of their past; and to learn something of 
it, are forced to consult the Byzantine and Slavonic 
authors. What civilization they possessed was also 
borrowed from the Slavs and Byzantines, with whom 
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they lived in close contact. In comparing the national 
songs, their only literature, with those of the above- 
mentioned nations, we are led to conclude that the 
Bulgarians remained equally impervious to the softer 
and more elevating influence of the Greeks, and to the 
warlike and independent spirit of the Servians and 
other Slav populations by whom they were surrounded. 
Having imbibed only to a slight extent the civilization 
of their time, they must, after the Ottoman conquest, 
through oppression and neglect, have forgotten the 
little they once possessed, and submitted to the life 
of perpetual toil and hardship which they have for 
centuries endured. 

These peacefully disposed and hardworking peasants, 
however, though devoid of learning, deprived of national 
history, and cut off from the means of improvement, 
lack neither intelligence, perseverance, nor desire for 
instruction. We find the indications of this tendency in 
some of their somewhat disconnected and often uncouth 
national songs and ballads, which breathe a true love 
of country' life, and illustrate the slow progress of their 
art, by eulogising the slight innovations in their agri¬ 
cultural implements. Many of their ballads set forth 
the brave deeds of their few heroes, illustrate the past 
glory of their kingdom, lament its downfall, or endea¬ 
vour to account for its misfortunes.* 


* Those who wish to have some idea of Bulgarian poetry will find 
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These timid utterances of an undeveloped people 
are simple narratives of past incidents, whose relation 
is heightened neither by the spirit of revenge for 
wrongs, nor yet by hope for a brighter future. These, 
the only heritage of their ancestors, the Bulgarians 
treasure in their hearts, and at moments of joy and 
exhilaration or suffering, chant them to the accom¬ 
paniment of the guzla, an instrument of three chords, 
whose monotonous sounds harmonize well with the 
shrill or plaintive airs in which utterance is given to 
their sentiments. 

The blow aimed at the Bulgarian Church a little 
more than a century ago fell with equal weight upon 
the schools, which, though neither numerous nor effec¬ 
tive, were nevertheless most valuable to the people, as 
the last depositaries of their national tongue. These 
establishments, though the use of the Bulgarian lan¬ 
guage was formally abolished in them by the Greek 
Patriarch, still remained scattered all over Bulgaria, 
and directed by the priests enabled the Bulgarians, 
during the revival of the Church question, to make 
use of them as foundations for the more important 
and solid erections that have subsequently risen over 
them. The sudden manifestation of a desire for in¬ 
struction and national improvement in Bulgaria is 


an interesting account of it in a work on Sclav poetry by Madame 
Dora D’Istria. 
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one of the most extraordinary phenomena I have had 
occasion to notice in the East. 

Education at the time of the commencement of this 
movement was a privilege possessed by the very 
small section of the nation who were able to seek 
it in foreign countries. The townspeople studied but 
little, and the teaching in their schools comprised 
the Greek language together with a few general 
notions ; while the bulk of the population in the rural 
districts were left in entire ignorance. Those who 
wished for a more complete education, without leaving 
their country, had recourse to the higher Greek 
schools, in spite of the antipathy that existed between 
the two races. 

I had written to a Bulgarian gentleman requesting 
some information upon the state of education in his 
country, but, unfortunately, the time at which I made 
this request, did not allow him to meet my demand, 
and his daughter, a clever and accomplished young 
lady, undertook the task instead. The following is 
part of her first letter on the subject:— 

“ Chere Madame, 

“ Mon pere m’a dit que vous d^siriez avoir quelques 
renseignements relativement a l’instruction enBulgarie: 
une statistique des ecoles, je crois. Comme il est 
tres-occupe dans ce moment, il m’a charge de vous 
foumir le peu de renseignements que nous possedons 
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a ce sujet. J’ai done recueilli tout ce qui a ete publie 
jusqu’a present par rapport aux ecoles; mais mal- 
heureusement tout cela n’est que fort incomplet. Je 
me suis done adressee aux eveques, esperant obtenir 
d’eux des informations plus exactes, et surtout plus 
completes, et quelques uns d’eux m’ont promis de 
m’envoyer des statistiques des ecoles dans leurs epar- 
chies. Quant a l’origine de ce mouvement de la 
nation Bulgare vers la lumiere, on n’en sait pas grand’ 
chose. Tout ce que je pourrais vou3 dire a ce sujet 
n’est que les premieres manifestations, faisant pre- 
sager le reveil de cette nation a la vie, datent du com¬ 
mencement de ce siecle. Ddja en 1806 apparait le 
premier livre publie en langue Bulgare; l’annee 1819 
on voit paraitre deux autres, et depuis ce temps 
chaque annee apporte son contingent, quoique bien 
maigre encore, a ce petit tresor, qui s’amasse goutte a 
goutte. Quel reve avait fait tressaillir ce peuple dans 
cette torpeur ou il etait plonge et qui avait toutes les 
apparences d’une lethargie devant durer etemellement? 
Etait-ce un souvenir instantane du passe ? Une espe- 
rance subite d’un avenir moins sombre ? Car, l’dpoque 
est assez loin encore oil cette agglomeration de peuples, 
dont il fait partie, va venir en contact avee l’Europe 
civilisee et en subir l’influence. Quelque interessante 
que serait l’explication de ce phenomene, on est oblige 
neanmoins de se contenter de conjectures. La tache 
de l’historien qui essayerait d’eclaircir ce point est tout 
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aussi difficile que celle clu philosophe qui cherche a 
ddcrire le travail opere dans l’ame de l’enfant avan§ant 
progressivement a la lumiere des nouvelles notions. 
Dans tous les deux cas, l’individu, dans lequel s’opere 
ce travail et qui pourtant est le plus a meme d’en 
observer la marche, est, par sa faiblesse meme, inca¬ 
pable d’en juger; il subit passivement, et c’est tout. 
Cependant cette periode si obscure de notre vie na- 
tionale nous a legue trois noms bien brillants. Je 
veux parler du pere Paisiy, qui, vers la fin du dernier 
sieele ecrivait une histoire de la Bulgarie, et quelques 
autres ouvrages ; de Stoiko Vladislavoff (1789—1715), 
plus tard connu sous le nom de Sofraniy, qui 
ecrivit pres d’une vingtaine d’ouvrages dont quel¬ 
ques uns n’existent plus; et enfin de Ndophite Bog- 
vely, dont un des ouvrages, intituld “ Mati Bolgaria” 
(Mere Bulgarie), est d’une actualite si frappante qu’on 
le croirait dcrit bier. C’est un dialogue entre une 
mere et son fils dans lequel ils deplorent l’dtat de la 
patrie et recberchent les causes de ses malheurs. La 
mere se demande comment, malgre les immunitds 
accordees aux Chretiens et la promulgation de tant de 
bonnes lois, le sort de ces demiers ne se trouve pas 
ameliore; alors le fils la fait attention a la maniere 
dont les lois sont appliquees. On ne parlerait pas 
autrement aujourd’hui! Observons en outre que tous 
les trois parlent du joug phanariote comme d’une des 
principales causes des malheurs de la Bulgarie. Ceci 
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montre que le reveil de l’esprit national chez les Bul- 
gares n’est point, comme quelques tins aiment a le faire 
croire, un mouvement factice du a quelques individus. 
C’est dans l’histoire de ces trois homines, qui, dans des 
circonstances plus favorables auraient infailliblement 
ete de veritables flambeaux pour leur nation et peut- 
etre pour l’humanite—c’est dans leur histoire, dis-je, 
qu’il faudrait chercher une partie des causes de la 
regeneration de la nation Bulgare. 

Yous voudriez savoir l’epoque a laquelle la premiere 
ecole fut fondee en Bulgarie. 11 semble que de tout 
temps de petites aient existe ou le pretre enseignait 
aux enfants a lui, et ou la limite supreme de la science 
etait atteinte quand on parvenait a griffoner son nom. 
Mais la premiere ecole un peu plus digne de ce nom a 
ete fondee 4 Gabrova vers l’an 1835. Kopriochtitza, 
Kalofer, Bazardjik, Sopote, suivirent bientot cet ex- 
emple. La premiere ecole Bulgare a Philippopolis fut 
fondee en 1867. Je pourrais vous envoyer avec les 
statistiques les programmes de quelques unes des 
principales ecoles.” 

I regret to say that subsequent events unfor¬ 
tunately prevented my obtaining all the hoped-for 
information on this subject. I can therefore only 
present an incomplete description of the work of 
education in Bulgaria. 

The schools opened at Gabrova, Kalofer, Sapote, 
and subsequently at Philippopolis, were the precursors 
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of those that by degrees spread in all directions, 
entering every nook where a Bulgarian settlement 
existed; ten years were sufficient to augment the 
small number of original establishments to the fol¬ 
lowing number that existed in Bulgaria previously to 
the desolation that befell that unfortunate country. 

In the province of Philippopolis there were 305 
primary schools, 15 superior schools, with 356 teachers 
and 12,400 scholars; 27 girls’ schools, with 37 teachers 
and 2265 pupils. The Tuna vilayet, equally endowed, 
was also in a fair way of improvement, and the Bul¬ 
garian youth there, though less advanced than in the 
district of Philippopolis, were beginning to rival their 
brethren on the other side of the Balkans. 

The lessons taught in the gymnasium at Philip¬ 
popolis comprise the Turkish, Greek, and French lan¬ 
guages, elementary mathematics, geography, Bulgarian 
and Turkish history, mental and moral philosophy, 
religious and moral instruction, and church music. 

All these larger establishments, most of which I 
visited, were fine spacious edifices; some of them were 
formerly large old mansions, others were specially 
erected for schools. 

Up to the year 1860 the schools in Bulgaria owed 
their creation and maintenance to voluntary subscrip¬ 
tions and to funds bequeathed by charitable indi¬ 
viduals. But these funds were small compared with 
the demand made by the people for the extension and 
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development of their educational institutions. At the 
separation of their church from that of Constantinople, 
they reappropriated the revenues, which were placed 
under the direction of a number of men chosen from 
each district, and a part of them was set aside for the 
purposes of education. These first steps towards a 
systematic organisation of the Church and schools 
were followed by the appointment of a mixed 
commission of clerical and lay members, annually 
elected in each district, charged with the imme¬ 
diate direction of the local ecclesiastical department. 
Each commission acts separately and independently 
of the other, but is answerable to the community at 
large for the supervision and advancement of public 
instruction. A further innovation in the shape of 
supplying funds for the increasing demand for schools 
of a higher class was made by the Bulgarians of Phi- 
lippopolis by contriving to persuade the authorities of 
that place to allow a tax to be levied on each male 
Bulgarian of 52 paras (about 2\d.), by means of which 
they are enabled to improve and maintain their ex¬ 
cellent gymnasium. When I visited these establish¬ 
ments, most of them were in their infancy. Bulga¬ 
rian fathers, with genuine pride and joy, gladly led 
their sons to the new national schools, telling them to 
become good men, remain devoted to their nation, and 
pray for the Sultan. Exaggerated and unnatural as 
this feeling may appear in the face of late events, it 
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was nevertheless genuine among the Bulgarians in 
those days. Russian influence had not made itself 
felt at that time, nor were the intellects of the poor 
ignorant Bulgarians sufficiently developed to enable 
them to entertain revolutionary notions or plot in 
the dark to raise the standard of rebellion. Entirely 
absorbed at that moment in the idea of obtaining 
the independence of their Church and promoting 
education, they were grateful to their masters for the 
liberty allowed them to do more than they had pre¬ 
sumed to expect. 

During the reign of Sultan Abdul-Aziz the sentiment 
of loyalty of the subject races towards their ruler 
diverged into two widely distinct paths. Among the 
Bulgarians this devotion originated in the intense 
ignorance and debasement to which centuries of 
bondage had reduced them: with the Greeks, after 
the creation of free Hellas, there existed a well- 
grounded confidence in themselves, a clear insight 
into the future, and the patience to keep quiet and 
wait for their opportunity. The Bulgarians were 
loyal because they knew no better; the Greeks 
because their time was not yet come. They knew the 
truth, “Tout vient 4 point k qui sait attendre.” 
If the minds of the Bulgarians subsequently became 
more alive to their actual situation and they listened 
to revolutionary suggestions, it was due to the teaching 
they had obtained from their schools and from the 
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national ideas instilled into their minds by the priests 
and schoolmasters. This teaching was not always 
derived from books, for these were rare and precious 
objects not easy to obtain. Moreover, the difference 
between the written and spoken language is so great 
that the former can scarcely be understood by the 
bulk of the population. The original Hunnish tongue, 
absorbed by the Slavonic dialect that succeeded it, 
has preserved but little of the primitive unwritten 
idiom; and even the adopted one that replaced it 
gradually took in so great a number of Turkish, 
Greek, Servian, and other foreign words as to make 
the Bulgarian vernacular scarcely analogous with 
the more polished language now taught in the 
schools. Even in Philippopolis some years ago the 
Bulgarian ladies had great difficulty in understanding 
the conversation of the ladies belonging to the Ame¬ 
rican mission who had learnt the written language 
and spoke it with great purity. The modem Bul¬ 
garian is based upon the Slav, and although differing 
considerably from the Russian Slav language, the two 
nations have no great difficulty, after a little practice, 
in comprehending each other. No less than seven 
Bulgarian grammars are in existence, all written 
during the last fifteen years; but they agree neither 
in the general principles nor in the details. Some 
entirely disregard the popular idiom, and impose the 
rules of modern Russian or Servian on the language. 
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Others attempt to reduce to rules the vernacular, which 
is variable, vague, and imperfect. 

The schoolmasters are, generally speaking, young, 
ardent, and enthusiastic; if educated abroad, they are 
fully versed in all the usual branches of study, earnest 
in their work, as if pressed forwards by the impetus t of 
their desire for inculcating into the minds of their 
ignorant but by no means unintelligent brethren all 
the views and sentiments that engross their own. The 
priests of the towns and villages become their confi¬ 
dants and co-workers; and thus the two bodies 
that had obtained self-existence at the same time, 
and had the same object in view, served later on as 
organs for instilling into the people some notions of 
personal independence and the wish fot national 
liberty. 

As a rule the Bulgarian is neither bright nor intelli¬ 
gent in appearance. His timid look, reserved and 
awkward manner, and his obstinate doggedness when 
he cannot or will not understand, give the peasant an 
air of impenetrability often amounting to brute stupi¬ 
dity. But those who have well studied the capacity 
and disposition of the Bulgarian consider this due 
rather to an incapability of comprehending at the first 
glance the object or subject presented to his attention, 
and a dogged obstinacy that will not allow him to yield 
readily to the proofs offered him. 

. This defect is so prominent in the Bulgarians that 
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they have received from the Greeks the cognomen of 
XovhpoK€(f>akovs (thickheads), and a Turk, wishing 
to denote a person of an obstinate character, will 
use the expression of “ Bulgar Kapbalu,” while the 
Bulgarian himself makes a joke of it, and, striking his 
head, or that of his neighbour, exclaims, “ Bulgarski 
glava ” (Bulgarian head). These heads, however, 
when put to the proof, by their capacity for study, 
their patience, and perseverance, gain complete mas¬ 
tery of the subject they interest themselves in, giving 
evidence of intelligence, which requires only time and 
opportunity to develop into maturity. 

The rivalry between this nation and the Greeks is 
also doing much to promote education. But another 
and more friendly and effective stimulant exists in the 
untiring efforts of the American missionaries who have 
chosen this promising field of labour. Their civilising 
influence has taken an unassuming but well-rooted 
foundation in all the places in which they have esta¬ 
blished themselves, and gradually developes and makes 
itself evident in more than one way. Indefatigable in 
their work of promoting religious enlightenment and 
education, these missionaries went about in their 
respective districts, preaching the gospel and dis¬ 
tributing tracts and Bibles among the people, who, in 
some places, received them gladly with kindness and 
confidence, while in others they were regarded with 
distrust. Frequently, however, a stray sheep or 
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two would be found, in even the most ignorant and 
benighted parts willing to be led away from his 
natural shepherd, ready to listen to and accept the 
teaching that spoke to his better feelings and his 
judgment. If wholesale conversion to Protestantism 
(of which I am no advocate unless it be based upon 
real intellectual progress and moral development) does 
not follow, much good is done in promoting a spirit of 
inquiry, which can be satisfied by the cheap and excel¬ 
lent religious books furnished by the Bible societies. 
The purity and devotion that characterise the lives 
of these worthy people, who abandon a home in their 
own land to undertake a toilsome occupation among 
an ignorant and often hostile population, form another 
moral argument which cannot fail in the end to tell 
upon the people. Nor has their work of charity amidst 
death, cold, and starvation, after the massacres, often 
at the risk of their own lives, tended to lessen the 
general esteem and regard in which they are held 
by all classes and creeds of the population by which 
they are surrounded. 

The Bulgarian student, whether in his own national 
schools or in those of foreign nations, is hardworking 
and steady; grave and temperate by disposition, he 
seldom exposes himself to correction or to the inflic¬ 
tion of punishment. The scarcity of teachers was at 
first a great hindrance to the propagation of know¬ 
ledge ; this difficulty was by degrees removed by 
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sending youths to study in foreign countries, who, 
on their return, fulfilled the functions of school¬ 
masters. In former times Russia was a great resort 
for these students, but lately, notwithstanding the 
great facilities, financial and otherwise, afforded them 
in that country, they now prefer the schools of France 
and Germany, together with the College of the Ameri¬ 
can Mission at Bebek and the training schools that 
have been lately established in the country, which are 
now capable of supplying the teachers necessary for 
the village schools. Recent events have, to a great 
extent, disorganised this excellent system: had it 
been allowed ten years longer to work, a transformed 
Bulgarian nation might have occupied the world’s 
attention. 

The girls’ schools, also formed by the active Ameri¬ 
can ladies, deserve our attention. Their principal 
object is to bestow sound Christian instruction upon 
the rising female population, and their efforts have met 
with deserved yet unexpected success, not only in 
developing knowledge among their own people, but in 
stimulating the Bulgarian communities to display a 
greater interest in the education of their daughters 
and found schools of a similar character. These 
establishments have produced a number of excellent 
scholars, who have done honour to them by their 
attainments and general good character. 

The agents of the Roman Catholic Propaganda have 
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schools in the principal towns, and are actively em¬ 
ployed ; but their efforts are more particularly directed 
to proselytism than to instruction, and their work has 
consequently met with less success than that of the 
Protestant missionaries. 


CHAPTER XX. 

SUPERSTITION. 

Superstitious Character of the Dwellers in Turkey—Olympus — 
Klephtic Legends—The Yrykolakas—Local Spirits—A Vampire 
at Adrianople—Spirits of the Springs—Miraculous Cures—Magic 
—Influence upon Bulgarians—An Historiette—Antidotes for 
Spells—The Meras Tas —Universal belief in Magic, and the Con¬ 
sequences —Buyu Boghchas —The Buyu Boghchas of Abdul Medjid 
and Aziz—Quack Astrologers—A Superstitious Pasha—The Evil 
Eye—Remedies thereagainst—Spring Bleeding—Vipers—Means 
of expelling Vermin—Remedial properties of Hebrew Beards— 
Dreams—Omens—Sultan Mahmoud’s Omen—Predictions—The 
Bloody Khan : Buried Treasure. 

There are few people so superstitious as the people 
of Turkey. All nations have their traditions and 
fancies, and we find educated Englishmen who dislike 
walking under a ladder on superstitious grounds ; hut 
in Turkey every action, every ceremony, every relation, 
is hedged round with fears and omens and forebodings. 
Whatever happens to you is the work of supernatural 
agencies, and can only be remedied by the nostrums of 
some disreputable hag or some equally suspicious 
quack diviner. If you lose anything, it is the evil eye 
of some kind friend that has done it. If you look 
fixedly at anybody or anything, it is you who are try¬ 
ing to cast the evil eye. In short, nothing happens in 
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Turkey unsupernaturally: there is always some spirit 
or magician or evil eye at the bottom of it. And this 
belief is not confined to the Turks: Greeks, Bul¬ 
garians, and even a good many Franks, are equally 
superstitious. Nor is this superstition, like the many 
harmless customs still observed in England, a mere 
luxury—an affectation: it is a matter of life and death. 
Not a few young girls have died from the belief that 
they were bewitched, or from some other superstitious 
shock; not a few homes have been made miserable by 
the meddlesome prophecies of a suborned astrologist. 

A great centre of superstition is Mount Olympus. 
Since the gods deserted it the popular imagination has 
peopled it with spirits of every denomination, and 
Elephtic legend has added to the host. The Greek 
peasants have a superstitious horror of approaching 
the ruined villages at the foot of the mountain; making 
the sign of the cross, they take a circuitous bye-path 
sooner than follow the deserted road that would lead 
them past the desecrated church, the neglected grave¬ 
yards, the blackened ruins of the cottages, now believed 
to be haunted by the restless spirits of dead Klephts, 
who roam about in the silence of night, bemoaning 
their fate, and crying vengeance on the oppressors of 
their race. It is only on the anniversary of the patron 
saint of this deserted region that the surviving in¬ 
habitants of these once prosperous hamlets, bringing 
their descendants and carrying the aged and infirm 
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as well as the youngest babes, set out on a pilgrimage 
to these spots hallowed by unforgotten wrongs, to pray 
for the souls of the dead and offer mnemosyne to cahn 
their restless spirits; and to inculcate in their children 
the sacred duty of vengeance on the tyrants who in¬ 
flicted upon their ancestors' those speechless injuries 
whose memory it is the object of these pilgrimages to 
preserve fresh and vengeful. The Turks, ever ready 
to accept their neighbours’ superstitions, dread these 
ruined villages no less than the Greeks. Peopled, as 
he believes them, by Peris and Edjinlis, no Turk will 
come near them, for fear of coming under some malign 
influence. 

The Klephtic legends are full of the most terrible of 
all ghosts, the Vrykolakas, or vampire. Many popular 
songs tell of this fearful spectre, who is the spirit of 
some traitor or other evil-doer who cannot be at peace 
in his grave, but is ever haunting the scene of his 
crime. One ghastly poem records the visit of a 
traitorous Klepht chieftain, Thanase Vagia, as a 
vampire, to his widow. This man had betrayed his 
comrades to Ali Pasha; and their souls, heralded by 
the ghostly Kukuvagia, or owl of ill-omen, come and 
drag him from his grave and hurry him to Gardiki, 
where his deed of treachery was done. Suddenly they 
find the soul of the tyrant Ali Pasha, and, forgotten in 
the rush, Than&se Vagia takes refuge with his widow. 
The dialogue between them is full of dramatic power; 
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the horror of the wife at the livid apparition that seeks 
to embrace her, and the vampire’s terror in his miserable 
doom, are vividly told. At last the spectre is driven 
away by the touch of the cross, which he uncovers on 
his wife’s bosom. It is a striking poem, and brings 
home to one the living reality of this horrible super¬ 
stition to the Greeks. As we have seen, they make 
periodical visits to the graves of their dead to discover 
whether the soul is at peace. If the body is not fully 
decomposed at the end of the year, they believe that 
their relation has become a Yrykolakas, and use-every 
means to lay the spirit. 

But the Yrykolakas, though the most ghastly of 
spirits, is not alone. There are invisible influences 
eveiywhere in Turkey. If the Vrykolakas haunts the 
graveyards, old'Konaks have their edjinlis, fountains 
their peris, public baths their peculiar genii. 

All these imaginary beings, whose existence is im¬ 
plicitly believed in, are expected to be encountered by 
the persons upon whom they may choose to cast their 
baneful or good influence. Their dreaded hostility is 
Combated by the Christians by religious faith, such as 
an earnest appeal to Christ and the Virgin, by re¬ 
peatedly crossing themselves in the name of both, or 
by taking hold of any sacred amulet they may have on 
their persons. These amulets consist of small portions 
of the “ true cross ” enshrined in crosses of silver, a 
cruoifix, or an image of the Virgin, which, trustingly 
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held and shown to the apparitions, have the effect 
of rendering them impotent and causing them to 
vanish. The Turks have recourse to the repetition of a 
certain form of prayer, and to their muskas or amulets, 
in which they place as much faith as the Christians do 
in theirs. 

In 1872 the whole town of Adrianople was put in 
commotion by the nightly apparition of a spectre that 
showed itself at Kyik, a fine elevated part of the town, 
inhabited both by Christians and Mussulmans. This 
imaginary being, believed to be a Vrykolakas, was re¬ 
presented to me, by eye-witnesses of both creeds who 
swore they had seen it listening about their houses 
in the twilight, as a long, slim, ugly-looking figure, 
with a cadaverous, bearded face, clad in a winding 
sheet; one of those restless spirits, in fact, who, not 
being allowed the privilege of peaceful decomposition 
in their tombs, still haunt the homes of the living, 
tapping at their doors, making strange noises, and 
casting their evil influence upon them. This comedy 
lasted a fortnight, during which in vain did the 
Mussulman Hodjas and the Christian priests endeavour, 
by their prayers and incantations, to free the people 
from their alarming visitor. At last, it was rumoured 
that the only human being possessing the power of 
doing so was a Turkish Djindji or sorcerer, famous for 
his power over evil spirits, who lived in a town at some 
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distance, but who could only be prevailed upon to 
come by payment of seven liras by the Kvik people. 
On the arrival of this man at Adrianople the supposed 
spirit disappeared. The belief of the inhabitants in 
the existence of the vampire was too deeplj’ rooted 
to allow me to ascertain who was the charlatan that 
had benefited by this imposition on public credulity. 
I questioned a Greek woman who had seen it. She 
crossed herself, and said she would rather dispense 
with talking on the subject. On asking a Turk his 
opinion on the apparition, he said, “ It must have been 
the spirit of some corrupt, bribe-eating Kadi, forbidden 
the repose due to the remains of an honest man, and 
come back to trouble us with his presence after he has 
lost the power of fleecing us of our money ! ” 

The spirits that have their abodes in mineral baths 
are specially courted by the sick, who are taken to the 
establishments and left under the beneficent care of 
these beings. The mineral bath of Kainadjah, near 
Broussa, is a dark dungeon-like place, extremely old, 
and much famed in the district for its healing powers. 
Its waters, strongly impregnated with sulphur, are 
boiling hot, rendering the atmosphere of the bath 
intolerable to any but the credulous, who I suppose 
support it, by virtue of the faith they place in the 
good to be derived from the trial. A crippled Turkish 
woman was taken to this bath at nightfall, with a 
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written petition in her hand to the genii, and, accord¬ 
ing to the usual routine, was left alone in utter dark¬ 
ness in the inner bath till morning. The spirits of 
the place, if well disposed towards her and pleased 
with the sacrifice promised to them, would be expected 
to come in the course of the night and attend upon 
her. A copper bowl, left by the side of the patient, and 
knocked against the marble slabs in case assistance 
was required, was the only means of communica¬ 
tion between the patient and her friends waiting 
outside. 

This woman, for many years deprived of the use 
of her legs, had been brought from a distant part of 
the country. I had a chat with her before she 
underwent the treatment. She appeared fully sensible 
of the dangers it presented, but at the same time 
confident in the benefits expected to be derived, which 
the bath-women represented to her as being unfailing, 
owing to the supernatural aid the spirits would 
be sure to accord her. This cure, of a nature so ex¬ 
hausting to the system and so telling upon the imagi¬ 
nation, requires a great amount of moral courage 
and no small degree of physical strength to carry 
out. 

This subject was one of deep interest to me, and my 
first care next morning was to visit the patient, and 
see what the waters, not the Peris, had done for her. 
I found her sitting in the outer chamber of the bath, 
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looking very tired and exhausted, but as I approached 
her face lighted with smiles, and she actually stretched 
out her feet and attempted to stand upon them. I 
could scarcely believe my eyesight or conceal my 
surprise at this sudden change in her condition. Her 
friends cried out in chorus, “ Spit upon her, and say 
Mashallah! ” while the bath-women ceased not to 
sound the praises and boast of the power and good¬ 
will of the Peris of their establishment who had 
wrought this wonderful cure, leaving all the time no 
doubt in my mind that the beneficent spirits were no 
other than the Hammamjis themselves. 

The following is the account the patient gave of 
what she underwent when left alone in her vapoury 
dungeon:— 

“ At first I felt a suffocating sensation, then by 
degrees a weakness crept over me, my eyes closed, and 
I fainted away. I do not know how long I remained 
in that condition, hut on recovering consciousness I 
felt myself handled by invisible beings, who silently 
pulled and rubbed my afflicted limbs. My terror at 
this stage was as great as my helplessness to combat 
it. I began to tremble and wished to call for help; 
when on the point of doing so, I suddenly found my¬ 
self under the reviving influence of a pail of cold 
water suddenly thrown over me. The shock, together 
with my terror, was so great, that I actually made a 
supreme effort to stand upon my feet, when, to my awe 
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and astonishment, I discovered 'that I had the power 
of doing so; I even took a few steps forwards, but in 
the darkness I could proceed no further, and, finding 
my voice, began to call for help with all my might. 
The gentle bang of the door for a moment made me 
hope that my friends were within reach, but, no! it 
was only the spirits, who, unwilling to be seen by 
mortal eyes, were taking their departure. Their exit 
was followed by the arrival of my friends, who, alarmed 
by my screams, were rushing to my aid. I was taken 
out by the advice of the good Hammamji Hanoum (bath 
mistress), and left to repose in the outer chamber till 
morning. I have already ordered the sacrifice of the 
sheep I promised to the spirits should they relieve me 
of the infliction that has crippled me so many years, 
and am willing to submit to the same ordeal twice 
more, according to the recommendation of the 
Hammamji Hanoum, in order to afford the Peris the 
full time needed for the accomplishment of their task.” 

Cases of a similar nature have often been the theme 
of wonder among those who frequented the baths of 
Broussa, whose efficacious waters used annually, and 
employed by civilised patients who resort to them 
from all parts of the Empire, are found Salutary enough 
without the services of the Peris. 

Magic plays a great part in Turkish affairs. Chris¬ 
tians and Moslems, Greeks and Bulgarians, Turks and 
Albanians, implicitly believe in the power possessed 
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by evil-minded persons of casting spells upon their 
enemies or rivals, and extraordinary means are re¬ 
sorted to with a view to removing the baneful influence. 
Among my Uskup reminiscences, which are none of 
the most pleasant, I remember one particularly in¬ 
teresting case, which not only illustrates the general 
belief of an ignorant population in the power of spells, 
but also presents a fair picture of the way the peasants 
are treated by their masters. This instance of the 
rape of a Bulgarian girl by a brigand chief is no 
isolated case. Such things are the daily occupation of 
Turks in authority and of Albanian chiefs who have 
forgotten their national traditions and have con¬ 
descended to ape Turkish manners. 

The heroine of my story was a young Bulgarian 
girl belonging to the town of Uskup. She was a strong 
healthy maiden, but not the less beautiful:—a brunette, 
with bright black eyes full of expression, a small, well¬ 
shaped mouth, fine teeth, a forehead rather low, but 
broad and determined, and a nose in which high spirit 
and character were strongly marked. Her oval face 
would have been perfect but for the slight prominence 
of the cheek-bones. Her jet-black hair fell in a 
number of braids on her well-shaped shoulders in 
fine contrast to the rich embroidery of her Sutna. 
On working days she was seen labouring in the fields 
with her brothers, where her cheerful voice would 
enliven the monotonous sound of the spade; while on 
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feast-days she was ever the first to reach the common 
and lead the IIor a to the sound of the Gaida. Her 
natural gaiety made her welcome everywhere ; she was 
called “ The Lark ” by her friends, and was the life 
and soul of every gathering, She had the happy 
assured look of the girl who loves well and is loved 
well again. 

One feast-day, riding by the common, I reined in 
my horse, and stopped to admire this pretty creature 
by the side of her handsome and intelligent-looking 
lover, gracefully leading the dance. They both looked 
pleased and happy, as though their earthly Paradise 
had as yet known no shadow. But the sun that set 
so brightly on the festivities of the day was darkened 
on the morrow. The poor girl was going at dawn to 
the harvest field with her bright sickle in her hand, 
when she was waylaid by a band of Albanian ruffians, 
who suddenly appeared from behind a hedge where 
they had been concealed, and tried to seize and carry 
her off. The danger was sudden, but the stout¬ 
hearted girl lost neither courage nor presence of 
mind; holding her sickle, she stood her ground, 
bravely defended herself and kept her ravishers at 
bay. The Albanians who make it a point of honour 
not to strike a woman, changed their plan, and pointing 
tlieh’ guns at her brothers, who stood helpless by her 
side, shouted, “Yield, Bulka, or both your brothers 
are dead! ” A look of despair flashed for a moment 
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across her face; then folding her arms, she declared 
her readiness to follow her persecutors, saying, “You 
have power over my person, take it, and do your 
worst; but what is within here ” (pointing to her head 
and heart) “ none shall have save the Great Bogha 
and my Tasliko.” 

Mehemet Bey, a brigand chief, was the instigator of 
the abduction. Assisted bj r two subordinates, he 
placed her behind him on his horse and galloped off 
across the plain of the Vardar to his village. The 
brothers, dismayed by the misfortune that had so un¬ 
expectedly befallen their sister, ran back to the town 
and gave notice to the venerable bishop, who at once 
proceeded to the Konak and acquainted the Kaimakam 
with the details, and demanded that the girl should be 
reclaimed and given up to him. The salutary custom 
then practised in cases of both willing and com¬ 
pulsory conversion was that the neophytes should be 
placed under the keeping of the bishop in the Metro¬ 
polis, where they were allowed to remain three days, 
enjoying the benefits of religious advice and the good 
influence of their friends. This excellent custom, 
since done away, had the best results. The prevailing 
custom, which has superseded this, is to send the 
neophyte to the house of the Kadi or governor of the 
town, where a very different influence, seldom of a 
salutary nature, is exerted during three days, when 
the presumed convert, often yielding to erroneous 
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arguments ancl false promises, is led before the Court 
to declare his or her adoption of the Moslem faith. 
This pressure was brought to bear upon Rayna, our 
heroine, and she was treated by the Albanian chief and 
his friends by turns to threats of vengeance and every 
kind of flattery and glittering promise. But the brave 
girl was deaf to both, and by the instrumentality of 
the Kaimakam the captive was finally brought to the 
Metropolis, where she strongly protested against the 
calumnious accusations brought against her by her 
enemies of having tacitly consented to her abduction, 
and demanded to be led before the Court without 
delay to make her final declaration. 

Her captivity had naturally been a terrible blow to 
her betrothed, and the joy of her release was sadly 
darkened by horrible suspicions of the dishonour to 
which she might have been subjected. The young 
man accepted all the same his chosen bride, whom 
he had so narrowly escaped losing, and the wedding- 
day was fixed. 

The bridegroom’s home was so situated, that from 
the windows of my room I could see into it. The 
family consisted of an aged Bulgarian woman and 
her son, a furrier by trade. A week before the cere¬ 
mony took place, the old lady might be seen working 
away at the preparations for the coming event. The 
house was thoroughly cleaned and whitewashed; the 
copper pots, pans, and dishes, and the china and glass. 
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indispensable decorations of the shelves that adorn 
the walls of every well-to-do Bulgarian tradesman’s 
house, were in their turn brought down, made bright 
and shining, and then returned to their places. All 
the carpets were then produced, in extraordinary 
quantity, and of all colours, dimensions, and qualities. 
These were stretched on mattresses, sofas, on the 
floors of the rooms and on the verandah. The cellar 
was next visited, and no small quantity of its fluid 
contents brought forth. Uskup is the only town in 
Turkey in which I have noticed a tendency on the 
part of the female population to indulge in drink; 
they do not, however, practise this vice in public, nor 
is an inebriated woman ever seen in the country. 
Finally the provisions, consisting of an abundant 
supply of flour, rice, butter, honey, and fruits were 
collected, and all seemed in readiness. The future 
bridegroom, however, who appeared ill and dispirited, 
took no very active part in the arrangements, and I 
frequently observed him sitting on the verandah silent 
and dull, smoking cigarette after cigarette; his mother 
occasionally whisking round and reprimanding him in 
strong Bulgarian language, to which he would some¬ 
times respond by a few words, and at others would 
heave a deep sigh and leave the house. 

I went to see the bride on the day she was brought 
to her new home. She looked very pretty in her 
bright bridal costume, but her fine eyes had lost some- 
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thing of their lustre and her cheeks much of their 
wonted bloom. She looked serious and concerned; 
her husband, dull and dispirited. As they stood up 
to make the first formal round of the dance, I noticed 
the difference in their step, formerly so light, now 
heavy and sorrowful. As they turned round, slowly 
measuring their steps to the music of the gaida, not a 
smile parted their lips, not a cheerful word was heard 
from the rest of the company. The poor bride noticed 
this and a few tears dropped from her eyes ; but her 
cup of sorrow was not yet full. A suspicious-looking 
woman, famous for her deep knowledge of witchcraft, 
entered; taking aside the bridegroom, she whispered 
something in his ear which seemed to impress him 
deeply. This bird of ill omen left behind her a chill 
which all seemed to feel. When the week’s feasting 
was at an end, the gossips began to chat over the 
event, all agreeing that a duller wedding had never 
taken place in their town, and prophesying all sorts of 
misfortunes to the young couple. I frequently saw 
them from my windows, and noticed that they did 
indeed seem far from happy. The husband looked 
morose, was seldom at home, and during those in¬ 
tervals was always in bad humour and disputing with 
his mother, and quarrelling with his wife, who was 
oftener crying than laughing. 

The gossiping tongues of the neighbours were once 
more loosed, and the report was spread that the bride- 
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groom was labouring under the influence of a magical 
spell cast upon him by his disappointed rival, the 
Albanian chieftain, and that he was consequently 
zaverza. This spell cast upon men is, among other 
devices, operated by means of the locking of a padlock 
by a sorcerer, who casts the lock into one well and the 
key into another. This is supposed actually to lock 
up every feeling and faculty of the individual against 
whom it is directed and to render him insensible to 
the impressions of love. This spell, implicitly be¬ 
lieved in and much feared by all the ignorant people 
of the country, requires the assistance of a professional 
to remove its malignant effects. The unhappy couple, 
after many miserable months, resolved to have recourse 
to the sorceress before mentioned, and after the 
husband had undergone the remedies prescribed by 
her, everything went well, and my heroine once again 
became happy. Such is the force of imagination. 

The antidotes employed in these cases consist of 
quicksilver and other minerals, placed with water in a 
basin, called the Meras Tag, or Heritage-Bowl, a 
very rare vessel, highly prized for its virtues, and 
engraved with forty-one padlocks. The water is 
poured from this bowl over the head of the afflicted 
person during the seven weeks following Easter. 
At Monastir, this ablutionary performance is held 
in a ruined mill called Egri Deirmen, where every 
Thursday during this period may be seen a hete- 
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rogeneous gathering of Turks, Jews, Bulgarians, Wal- 
laehians, Albanians, and Greeks, young and old, 
male and female, who resort to the spot and for the 
modest payment of a copper coin receive the benefits 
of an anti-magical wash. Everyone who has been to 
the place will attest the beneficial effect of this rite, 
and so deeply, rooted is the belief in the influence of 
magic in the minds of these people that even those 
who may have wished to free themselves from what 
they almost admit to be a superstition say that they 
are led back by the incontrovertible evidence they 
see of its effects on the persons against whom it is 
employed. 

Most of the spells cast upon persons are aimed 
at life, beauty, wealth, and the affections. They are 
much dreaded, and the events connected with this 
subject that daily occur are often of a fatal character. 
A Turkish lady, however high her position, in¬ 
variably attributes to the influence of magic the 
neglect she experiences from her husband, or the 
bestowal of his favour on other wives. Every Hanoum 
I have known would go down to the laundry regularly 
and rinse with her own hands her husband’s clothes 
after the wash, fearing that if any of her slaves per¬ 
formed this duty she would have the power of casting 
spells to supplant her in her husband’s good graces. 
Worried and tormented by these fears, she is never 
allowed the comfort of enjoying in peace that con- 
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jugal happiness which mutual confidence alone can 
give. A buyu boghcha (or magic bundle) may at any 
time be cast upon her, cooling her affection for her 
husband, or turning his love away from her. The 
blow may come from an envious mother-in-law, a 
scheming rival, or from the veiy slaves of whose 
services the couple stand daily in need. A relative of 
Sultan Abdul-Medjid assured me that on the death of 
that gentle and harmless Padishah, no fewer than fifty 
buyu boghchas were found hidden in the recesses 
of his sofa. All these were cast upon the unfortunate 
sovereign by the beauties who, appreciated for a short 
time and then superseded by fresh favourites, tried 
each to perpetuate her dominion over him. 

During a conversation I recently had with a Turkish 
lady of high position who had spent seventeen years 
of her life in the seraglio of Sultan Abdul-Aziz, 
I happened to refer to the eccentricities occasionally 
displayed by that Sultan. She looked reproach¬ 
fully at me and exclaimed, “How can you accuse 
the memory of our saintly master of eccentricity 
when every one knows it was the effect of magic ? ” 
and, adding action to her words, she began to enume¬ 
rate on the tips of her fingers all the persons who 
had a special interest in having recourse to this 
practice in order to bewilder the mind of the Sultan. 
“ The first schemer,” said she, “ is the Valide Sul¬ 
tana, desirous of perpetuating her influence over the 
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mind of her son. The next is the Grand Vizir, in the 
hope of further ingratiating himself with his master. 
Then comes the Kislar Aga, chief of the Eunuchs, 
with a host of women, all disputing with each other 
the affection of the Sultan. If ten out of twelve 
of these fail in their attempt the machinations of two 
will be sure to succeed, and these two suffice to be¬ 
wilder the mind of any man. When our lamented 
master was driven out of his palace and the furniture 
removed from his chamber, buyu boghchas were found 
even under the mats on the floor. These, taken 
up by some good women that still venerated his 
memory, were thrown into the sea or consumed by 
fire.” 

The buyu boghcha is composed of a number of incon¬ 
gruous objects, such as human bones, hair, charcoal, 
earth, besides a portion of the intended victim’s gar¬ 
ment, etc., tied up in a rag. When it is aimed at the 
life of a person, it is supposed to represent his heart, 
and is studded with forty-one needles, intended to act 
in a direct manner and finally cause his death. Two 
of these bundles of a less destructive nature were 
thrown into my house; on another occasion two 
hedgehogs, also considered instruments of magic and 
forerunners of evil, were cast in. All these dreaded 
machinations had, however, no other effect on me 
beyond exciting my curiosity to know their perpetra¬ 
tor ; but they occasioned great fear to my native 
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servants, who were continually expecting some fatal 
calamity to happen in consequence. 

The advice of magicians, fortune-tellers, dream-ex¬ 
pounders, and quack astrologers, is always consulted 
by persons desirous of being enlightened upon any 
subject. Stolen property is believed to be recoverable 
through their instrumentality, and the same faith is 
placed in them as a European victim of some wrong 
would put in the intelligence and experience of a 
clever detective. Some of these individuals are ex¬ 
tremely acute in arriving at the right solution of 
the mystery. Their power, dreaded by the suspected 
parties as sure to result in some unforeseen calamity, 
is a moral pressure which, when set to work 
upon the superstitious, succeeds beyond expectation. 
The following is an example of the hold that super¬ 
stition has over the minds of the most enlightened 
Turks. 

A Pasha, who had been ambassador at Paris, and 
whose wit, liberal ideas, and pleasant manners were 
highly appreciated in European circles, was appointed 
in his more mature years Governor-General of 
Droussa during the reign of Abdul-Medjid. During 
his travels he had collected a splendid library, the 
finest ornament of his house. These books gave 
umbrage to an old sheikh, who possessed unlimited 
influence over the Pasha. The old fanatic had men¬ 
tally vowed the destruction of these writings of the 
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infidel, and by means of his eloquence and by pro¬ 
phetic promises he so worked upon the governor’s 
superstitious feelings as to induce him to sacrifice his 
library, which was brought down into the courtyard 
and made into a bonfire. The recompense for this act 
of abnegation, according to the sheikh, was to be the 
possession of the much-coveted post of Grand Vizir. 
Strange to say, a short time afterwards the Pasha was 
called to occupy that position; but its glory and ad¬ 
vantages were enjoyed by him for the short period of 
three days only—a poor recompense for his sacrifice. 

Belief in the evil eye is perhaps more deeply 
rooted in the mind of the Turk than in that of any 
other nation, though Christians, Jews, and even some 
Franks regard it as a real misfortune. It is supposed 
to be cast by some envious or malicious person, and 
sickness, death, and loss of beauty, affection, and 
wealth are ascribed to it. Often when paying visits 
of condolence to Turkish harems, I have heard 
them attribute the loss they have sustained to the 
Nazar. I knew a beautiful girl, who was entirely 
blinded and disfigured by small-pox, attribute her 
misfortune to one of her rivals, who, envying in her 
the charms she did not herself possess, used to look at 
her with the peculiar fena guz (bad expression) so 
much dreaded by Turkish women. When the mis¬ 
fortune happened the ignorant mother, instead of 
reproaching herself for her neglect in not having had 
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her daughter vaccinated, lamented her want of fore¬ 
sight in having omitted to supply her with the charms 
and amulets that would have averted the calamity. 

A lady who had lost a beautiful and valuable ring 
that had attracted the attention of an envious ac¬ 
quaintance, when relating to me the circumstance with 
great pathos, attributed her loss solely to the evil eye 
cast upon it by her friend. 

I knew a lady at Broussa whose eye was so dreaded 
as to induce her friends to fumigate their houses after 
she had paid them a visit. She happened to call 
upon my mother one evening when we were sitting 
under a splendid weeping willow-tree in the garden. 
She looked up and observed that she had never seen 
a finer tree of its kind. My old nurse standing by 
heard her observation, and no sooner had our visitor 
departed than she suggested that some garlic should 
at once be hung upon it or it -would surely come to 
grief. We all naturally ridiculed the idea, but as 
chance would have it, that very night a storm up¬ 
rooted the willow. After this catastrophe the old 
woman took to hanging garlic everywhere, and would 
have ornamented me with it had I not rebelled. 

At Uskup, the finest horse in the town was my Arab, 
which was said to excite the admiration and envy of 
the Albanians, whose love for fine horses is well 
known. Often after having been out he was pro¬ 
nounced Nazarlu by our faithful kavass and the groom, 
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and was at once taken to a sheikh of great repute in 
the town, who read prayers over it, pulled its ears, and 
after breaking an egg on its forehead, sent it back 
with every assurance that it was Savmash (cured). 
Finding that my pet was none the worse for this 
strange treatment (for which I was never allowed to 
pay by my excellent friend the old sheikh), and seeing 
that it afforded gratification to my people, I allowed 
them to take it as often as they liked. 

Visiting one day the nursery of a friend, we found 
the baby, six months old, divested of its clothing and 
stretched on a square of red cloth, while the old Greek 
nurse, much concerned about the ailing condition of 
her charge, which she attributed to the effects of the 
evil eye, was presiding over the following operation 
performed by an old hag of the same nation in order 
to free the infant from the supposed influence. Little 
heaps of hemp, occupying the four comers of the 
cloth, were smoking like miniature altars; their 
fumes, mingling with the breathings and incantations 
of the old enchantress, offered a strange contrast to 
the repeated signs of the cross made by her on the 
baby’s body, ending in a series of gymnastic con¬ 
tortions of its limbs. The child soon recovered his 
wonted liveliness, and seemed to enjoy the process, 
crowing and smiling all the time. 

Should you happen to fix your gaze on a person or 
object in the presence of ill-disposed Turks, you are 

a 2 
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liable to receive rude remarks from them under the 
idea that you are casting the evil eye. Some months 
ago two Turkish boys, belonging to one of the prin¬ 
cipal families of the town of B-, attracted the 

attention of some Christian children who stood by, 
and who were forthwith violently assaulted by the 
servants of the little boys, who called out, “ You little 
giaours! how dare you look in this manner at our 
young masters and give them the evil eye?” The 
cries of the children brought some shopkeepers to the 
spot, who with some difficulty rescued them from this 
unprovoked attack. 

The preservatives employed against the power of this 
evil are as numerous as the means used to dissipate its 
effects. The principal preventives and antidotes are 
garlic, cheriot, wild thyme, boar’s tusks, hares’ heads, 
terebinth, alum, blue glass, turquoise, pearls, the 
bloodstone, carnelian, eggs (principally those of the 
ostrich), a gland extracted from the neck of the ass, 
written amulets, and a thousand other objects. The 
upper classes of the Christians tiy to avert its effect by 
sprinkling the afflicted persons with holy water, fumi¬ 
gating them with the burning branches of the palms 
used on Palm Sunday, and by hanging amulets round 
their necks: as preservatives, coral, blue glass orna¬ 
ments, and crosses are worn. The common people of 
all denominations resort to other means in addition to 
these. The Bulgarians, for instance, take six grains 
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of salt, place them on each eye of the afflicted person, 
and then cast them into the fire with a malediction 
against the person supposed to have caused the evil. 
They also take three pieces of burning charcoal, place 
them in a green dish, and making the sign of the 
cross pour water over them. Part of this liquid is 
drunk by the victim, who also washes his face and 
hands in it and then throws the remainder on the 
ground outside the house. 

On the last day of February (old style), they take 
the heads of forty small fish, and string and hang 
them up to dry. When a child is found ailing from 
the supposed effects of the evil eye, the heads are 
soaked in water, and the horrible liquid given to it to 
drink. It is considered a good test of the presence of 
the evil eye to place cloves on burning coals and carry 
them round the room. Should many of these explode, 
some malicious person is supposed to have left the 
mischievous effects of the Nazar behind him. 

Blue or grey eyes are more dreaded than dark ones, 
and red-haired persons are particularly suspected. 
Great circumspection is observed in expressing appro¬ 
bation, admiration or praise, of anything or anybody, 
as all Orientals live in a continual state of dread of the 
effects of the fena gaz. 

Besides the belief in spirits, magic, and other super¬ 
natural powers, public credulity in the East is apt to 
accept as facts a variety of matters not less absurd 
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and often more injurious. In spring, for instance, a 
popular idea prevails that blood in some manner or 
other must be drawn from the body in order to cool 
the system and render it healthy for the summer. 
Part of the population will appeal to the barber, part 
to professed phlebotomists, others to the application 
of leeches. Superstition requires that vipers should 
be medicinally used in spring; the gipsies undertake 
to collect these and sell them alive to the inhabitants 
of towns. I remember seeing one of these reptile- 
hunters carry a bagful of them on his back against a 
sheepskin-coat. A passer-by being attracted by their 
movements visible through the bag, took hold of it, 
but no sooner had he done so than he paid dearly for 
his curiosity by being severely bitten by one of them. 
Freshly killed animals, such as frogs, birds, etc., are 
often applied to suffering members of the body. 

Croup is cured by amulets procured from the 
Hodjas and hung round the neck of the child. 
Turkish women have often assured me that this 
remedy is never known to fail, and consequently 
they resort to no other. Square pieces of paper, 
bearing written inscriptions, are given for a few 
piastres by learned Hodjas to persons whose dwellings 
are infested with vermin. These are nailed on the 
four walls of an apartment, and are believed to have 
the power of clearing it of its obnoxious tenants. 
Going into the room of one of my servants one day at 
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Aclrianople, I found a cucumber-boat occupying each 
corner. On inquiring why they were placed there, an 
old servant answered that, being inconvenienced by the 
too plentiful visitation of vermin, she had appealed 
to a person at Kyik, whose magical influence, con¬ 
veyed in cucumbers, was stated to be infallible in 
driving the creatures away. I tried to analyse the 
contents of these receptacles, but finding them a mess 
composed of charcoal, bones, bits of written paper, 
hair, etc., I soon desisted, hoping that it would prove 
more efficacious than it promised. 

The Bulgarian remedy for this pest, although 
simpler in form, can hardly be more effective. It 
consists of a few of these insects being caught on 
the 1st of March, enclosed in a reed, and taken to the 
butcher, their credentials being couched in the follow¬ 
ing terms:—“ Here is flesh, here is blood, for you to 
deal with; take them away and give us something 
better in exchange.” 

Another means of getting rid of serpents, venomous 
insects, and vermin, is made use of by the Bulgarians 
on the last day of February; it consists in beating 
copper pans all over the houses, calling out at the 
same time, “Out with you, serpents, scorpions, fleas, 
bugs, and flies! ” A pan held by a pair of tongs is 
put outside in the courtyard. 

Mohammedans execrate the Christian faith and 
Christians the Mohammedan faith, but both in cases 
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of incurable diseases have recourse reciprocally to 
each other’s 'A yiaurnara (holy wells), the sacred 
tombs of the saints, and to the prayers of the clergy 
of both creeds. I have often seen sick Turkish 
children taken to the Armenian church at Broussa, 
and heard prayers read over them by Armenian 
priests. I have also seen Christian children taken to 
Hodjas to be blown and spat upon, or have the visita¬ 
tion of intermittent fever tied up by means of a piece 
of cotton-thread twisted round the wrist. 

I happened one day to be making some purchases 
from a Jew pedlar at the gate, when a Turkish woman 
passing by came quietly up to the old man, and before 
he could prevent her, made a snatch at his beard 
and pulled out a handful. The unfortunate Hebrew, 
smarting under the pain and insult, asked the reason 
for her cruelty. “ Oh,” she answered, “ I did not 
intend to insult or hurt you; but my daughter has 
had fever for a long time, and as all remedies that I 
have tried have proved vain, I was assured that some 
hairs snatched from the beard of an Israelite and used 
to fumigate her with would be sure to cure her.” She 
then tied up her stolen treasure in her handkerchief 
and walked away with it. 

Dreams play a great part in Eastern life. The 
young girl, early taught to believe in them, hopes to 
perceive in these transient visions a glimpse of the 
realities that are awaiting her; the married woman 
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seeks, in their shadowy illusions, the promise of the 
continuation of the poetry of life, and firmly believes 
in the coming realities they are supposed to fore¬ 
shadow; while the ambitious man tries to expound 
them in favour of his hopes and prospects; often 
guiding his actions by some indistinct suggestion they 
convey to his mind. When a Greek woman has 
had a remarkable dream, she will consult her' Oveipo , 
or book of dreams, the Bulgarian will gossip over it 
with her neighbours, often accepting their interpre¬ 
tation, and the Turkish woman will do the same, 
but if not satisfied with the explanations given, 
she has the alternative of consulting the Hodja, 
who will find a better meaning in his “ learned 
books.” 

A projected contract of marriage is often arrested by 
the unfavourable interpretation of a dream, or a mar¬ 
riage that had not previously been imagined is entered 
into under the same influence. The vocations of a man 
may be changed by a dream, and the destinies of a 
family trusted to its guidance. Dreams are often used 
as a medium of discovering truth, and are efficacious 
instruments in the hands of those who know how to 
use them. A Turkish servant was suspected by one of 
my friends of having stolen a sum of money which 
she missed from her safe. The lady called in the 
woman and said to her, “ Nasibeh, I dreamed last 
night that while I was out the other day, you walked 
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into my room and took the money that was there.” 
The culprit, taken by surprise, exclaimed, with too 
much earnestness, “ I did not take it! ” My friend 
responded, “ I have not accused you of having taken 
it, but since you deny it so earnestly, you are open to 
suspicion. If the money is not there you must have 
taken it.” After a little pressure the woman confessed 
that, tempted by the Sheytan, she had done so, but 
that she would give it back, promising to be honest for 
the future. She was retained in her situation, and, be 
it said to her credit, was never again found guilty. 

The most trivial circumstances connected with the 
birth of a child are considered of good or bad omen 
according to the interpretation given to them. Trifling 
accidents happening on a wedding-day have also their 
signification ; so have the breaking of a looking-glass, 
the accidental spilling of oil, sweeping the house after 
the master has left it to go on a journey, the meeting 
of a funeral or of a priest, a hare crossing the path, 
and a thousand other everyday occurrences. The 
Turks, after cutting their nails, will never throw away 
the parings, but carefully keep them in cracks of the 
walls or the boards, where they are not likely to be 
scattered about. This is based on the idea that at 
the resurrection day they will be needed for the for¬ 
mation of new ones. 

Sultan Mahmoud, the grandfather of the present Sul¬ 
tan, was in his bath when the news of the birth of his 
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sou Abdul-Aziz was announced to him. The tidings 
are said to have made him look sad and thoughtful; he 
heaved a deep sigh, and expressed his regret at having 
been informed of the event when divested of his cloth¬ 
ing, saying it was a bad omen, and his son was likely 
to leave his people as naked as the news of his birth 
had found his father. Unfortunately for the nation, 
this pi-ediction was but too exactly realised. 

Predictions have great influence over the Moham¬ 
medan mind. On the eve of great battles, or on the 
occasion of any great political change, prophecies are 
consulted and astrologers appealed to, to prognosticate 
the issue of the coming event. Many of these indi¬ 
viduals have paid with their heads for the non-fulfil¬ 
ment of their prophecies. 

The last prediction in circulation at Stamboul, 
uttered since the death of Sultan Abdul-Aziz, says 
that seven sultans must succeed each other, most of 
them dying violent deaths, before the Empire will be 
secure. 

While living at a farm near Broussa, situated a few 
miles from the town, not far from the ruins of a fine 
old hostelry called the “ Bloody Khan,” my mother 
was one moonlight night accosted by an old Turk 
while we were out walking. He was a stranger in the 
place, tall and handsome, with a snowy beard falling 
upon his slightly bent chest. A peculiar, restless look 
about the eyes and the numerous scars that covered 
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liis bare breast and face, were evident indications that 
whatever his present calling might be, his past life 
must have been a stormy and adventurous one. He 
walked quietly towards us, and stopping before my 
mother with a certain amount of respect mingled with 
paternal familiarity, said to her, “ Kuzim, gel! 
(daughter, come !) I have a secret to reveal to you." 
My mother followed him, and half amused and wholly 
incredulous listened to the following recital. Point¬ 
ing to the “ Bloody Khan,” which, being situated upon 
the principal road leading into the interior, had once 
been occupied by a band of forty robbers, he said, “ I 
was the chief of the band of brigands that occupied 
that Khan. You must know its story. Forty years 
have passed during which my faithful followers have 
been caught, killed, or dispersed, leaving me the sole 
representative of the band. A timely repentance of my 
evil w'ays led me to make a Tube vow and renounce 
the old trade. I have since lived in peace with Allah 
and with men. I have sworn to lay violent hands on 
no man’s property more ; but my conscieac? does not 
rebel against attempting to recover what I had buried 
beneath yonder wall. I want your powerful concurrence 
to dig out this buried treasure, the greater part of which 
will be yours.” My mother naturally refused to have 
anything to do with the affair. Seeing her unwilling¬ 
ness, the old man tried all his powers of persuasion to 
induce her to take part in his plan, saying, “ On me, my 
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daughter, be the sin. I will rest content with a small 
portion of what will be recovered, all the rest I abandon 
to you ! ” Finding this last inducement had no more 
effect than his previous promises, he turned away, 
saying, “ Since you refuse I must seek somebody 
else.” Among the few Mohammedan inhabitants of 
the small village, his choice fell upon the Imam, 
whose enterprising face promised the old man better 
success. The cunning Imam, on hearing the bri¬ 
gand’s tale, being persuaded of its veracity, at once 
promised his assistance, mentally deciding, however, 
that he would be the only one to profit by the hidden 
treasure. He at once began to make use of the usual 
stratagem of superstition, which could alone secure the 
success of Iris plan. Telling the old man that accord¬ 
ing to his books ill-gained wealth must be in the 
possession of evil spirits, and that in order to guard 
themselves against their influences during their digging 
enterprise, and to prevent the treasure from turning 
into charcoal, a peculiar process of appeasing, and 
soothing incantations, would be needed; but that he 
would at once proceed to perform these, and at the 
first crowing of the cock all would be ready, and they 
would proceed together to the spot and unearth the 
treasure. The credulous old chief stroked his beard, 
and said that with Allah’s help and the goodwill of the 
Peris by the next day they would be rich men. In 
the course of the night, as arranged, the two, spade in 
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hand, leading the Imam’s horse bearing saddle-bags, 
proceeded to the spot. The Imam commenced opera¬ 
tions by surrounding himself and his companion with 
as many magical observances as he could invent. 
Telling him to remove the first spadeful of earth, they 
went on digging alternately, until a hollow sound told 
the sharp ear of the Imam that the distance between 
them and the coveted wealth was not great. He threw 
down his spade, and again resorting to magical mum¬ 
meries, declared that the danger was imminent, as the 
spell foretold resistance on the part of the spirits, and 
a refusal to yield possession unless a goat were at once 
sacrificed to them. “ Go,” said he earnestly, “ back 
to the mosque, and in the small chamber you will find 
three goats; take the milk-white one and bring it here. 
Do not hurry it much, but lead it gently, as becomes 
the virtue of the offering.” The old man, nothing 
doubting, with Turkish nonchalance went quietly 
back to the village, which lay about three miles distant. 
The Imam, once rid of him, and when in no danger 
of being seen or heard, set actively to work, got out 
the treasure, placed it in his saddle-bags, mounted, and 
rode off, and was never seen or heard of in the village 
again. The old man returned in due time, accom¬ 
panied by the goat, to find nothing but his spades, the 
pile of earth, and the gaping hole. Disgusted, dis¬ 
appointed, and enraged, he came back to the village, 
and early next morning made his appearance at the 
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farm. Enquiring for my mother, he acquainted her 
with the pitiable results of his attempt. This time 
the curiosity of the whole family was roused, and we 
all proceeded in a body to the spot. The old man’s 
assertions proved to be perfectly correct, and my 
brother, upsetting part of the upturned earth, dis¬ 
covered a handsome silver dish and cup, which we 
took home with us as trophies of the strange 
adventure. 

The following strange incident happened at Broussa 
when I was a child. Incredible as it may appear, its 
authenticity cannot be disputed, and a statement of 
the fact may be found in the Consular Reports made 
at the time to the Foreign Office :— 

The monotonous life of the inhabitants of this 
romantic old city, which a French improvisateur justly 
designated as un tombeau couvert de roses, was one 
morning startled by the arrival of a band of fifty or 
sixty wild-looking people—men, women, and a few 
children. None knew whence they came or what they 
wanted. Some of them, dressed as Fakirs, spoke bad 
Turkish; the rest used a gutteral dialect unintelligible 
to any but themselves. Their costume, composed of 
a sheet or wrapper, left] their arms, legs, and tattooed 
breasts bare; white turbans, from under which a 
quantity of matted hah- hung, covered the heads of the 
men. The women, whose arms and breasts were bare, 
wore biass and bead ornaments, large rings in their 
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ears, and a sheet over their heads. They were fine, 
strongly built people, with regular features and 
bronzed skins. This nomad band, which was con¬ 
jectured to have come from some distant part of 
central Asia, took up its quarters at Bournabashi, a 
beautiful spot outside the walls of the town, where a 
grove of cypress trees shelter a fine mausoleum con¬ 
taining the saintly remains of one of the first chief¬ 
tains who accompanied Sultan Orkhan and settled in 
the city after the conquest. His shrine, much vene¬ 
rated by the Mohammedans, is a resort for pilgrims, 
who may often be seen performing their ablutions at 
the cool fountains by the side of the vale, or devoutly 
bending to say then* namaz under the shade of the im¬ 
posing trees, having lighted tapers on the tomb. 

It must have been some mysterious legend connected 
with the life and deeds of this reputed saint, mixed up, 
as most Oriental legends are, with the supernatural, 
that finding its way back to his native land, and dis¬ 
covered or expounded centuries later by his savage 
kindred, led them to undertake this long journey and do 
homage at the tomb of the Emir. Their actions seem, 
however, to have been prompted partly by interested 
motives, for their legend seems mysteriously to have 
stated that great riches had been buried with him, whose 
possession was only attainable by human sacrifice. 
The easy consciences of the fanatics do not appear to 
have felt any scruples with regard to the means they 
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were to use, and in their zeal, stimulated by their greed 
for gain and by superstition, they undertook the long 
journey that, after perhaps months of hardship and 
toil, led them to their goal. 

The day after their arrival they were seen in twos 
and threes, scouring the town, crossing and recrossing 
all its streets under the pretext of begging, but, as 
subsequently discovered, with the real object of kid¬ 
napping children. According to their confession, forty 
was the number needed, whose fat boiled down was to 
be moulded into tapers, which, burning day and night 
on the tomb of the Emir, were to soften the spirits 
into complaisance and induce them to give up the 
treasure they guarded in its original state, and not in 
charcoal, as would be the case if this all-important 
part of the operation were omitted by the searchers. 
The news of the appearance of the kidnappers, with 
some inkling of their object, soon spread through the 
town and began to terrorise the inhabitants of the 
Christian quarters, where they were principally seen 
loitering, when palpable evidence of their operations 
was brought before the English Consul by the timely 
rescue of two Armenian children, who had been h a lf 
strangled, one being brought in insensible and the 
other having on its throat the deep and bleeding nail- 
marks of the two ruffians from whose hands the 
children had been rescued by some passers-by, who 
interrupted the murderous work as it was being exe- 
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cuted in the sombre archway of a ruined old Homan 
bridge crossing the ravine that intersects the town. 
The Consul at once proceeded to the Governor and 
requested that the case should at once be looked into. 
But the sacred character of Fakir protecting some of 
these men made public investigation difficult, and the 
authorities hushed up the matter, and only signified 

to the band that they must renounce their project 

♦ 

and leave the country. They did so, expressing their 
deep regret at the want of faith of the authorities, and 
bitterly reproaching them with their refusal to co¬ 
operate tacitly with their desire. 
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ISLAM IN TURKEY. 

Religions Parties—The Ulema and Softas—Conservatism—Imams, 
Muftis, and Kadis or ifollahs—Corruption—The Dervishes— 
Their Influence over the People—A Dervish Fanatic in Bulgaria 
—Various Orders of Dervishes—Revolving and Howling Der¬ 
vishes—The Bektashis—A Frank Sheikh—Ceremonies of Islam 
—Friday at the Mosque—The Prayers—Ramazan—A Night in 
Ramazan—Pilgrimage—Kismet. 

The religion of the Turks is properly the orthodox 
or Sunni form of Islam, the doctrines of which are too 
well known to require description here. But the sub¬ 
ject is complicated by the fact that there is a consider¬ 
able opposition between the popular and the “ respect¬ 
able ” religion. The established Church, so to speak, 
of Turkey, is governed by the Ulema, or learned men 
trained in the mosques, often supported by pious 
endowments. The popular faith, on the other hand, 
is led by the various sects of dervishes, between whom 
and the Ulema there exists an unconquerable rivalry. 
Some account of these two parties is essential to any 
description of the people of Turkey. 

The Ulema are the hereditary expounders of the 
Koran, to the traditional interpretation of which they 
rigidly adhere. They have nothing to say to the 
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many innovations that time lias shown to be needful in 
the religion of Mohammed, and they brand as heretics 
all who differ a hair’s breadth from the old established 
line. The result of this uncompromising orthodoxy 
has been that the Ulema, together with their subordi¬ 
nates the Softas (a sort of Moslem undergraduates), 
have managed to preserve an esprit de corps and a 
firm collected line of action that is without a parallel 
in Turkish parties. 

Midhat Pasha and his party perceived this, and 
made use of the Ulema as tools to effect their purpose; 
but as soon as the coup d’etat was completed, Midhat 
Pasha’s first care was to free himself as much as pos¬ 
sible from further obligations towards them, and to 
break up their power by exile, imprisonment, and 
general persecution. He understood that if left to 
acquire further ascendancy in public affairs, great 
mischief would ensue. The Ulema were clamouring 
loudly for reforms; but the reforms they demanded 
were those of the ancient Osmanlis and the execution of 
the Sheriat or Koran laws, ■which, equitable as they are 
among Mohammedans, would not improve the condition 
of the rayah. Herein lies the chief reason why reforms 
in Turkey remain for the most part a dead letter. The 
Koran has no conception of the possibility of Christian 
subjects enjoying the same rights as their Moslem 
neighbours. No judge, therefore, likes to go against 
this spirit; and no good Mohammedan can ever bring 
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liimself to a level with a caste marked by his Prophet 
with the brand of inferiority. Midhat Pasha, tho¬ 
roughly cognisant of this fact, could not enter into a 
pact with the Ulema, the strictest observers of the 
Koran law, and at the same time satisfy the urgent 
demands of Europe in favour of the Christian subjects 
of the Porte. He did the best he knew in the midst 
of these difficulties, and produced his Constitution. 
This was construed in one light to the Mohammedans, 
and in another to the Christians; whilst it was in¬ 
tended to pacify Europe by ensuring, nominally at 
least, the reforms demanded by her for the rayahs. 
Nobody, however, believed in the Constitution. The 
Mohammedans never meant to carry it into execution; 
and Europe, in its divided opinions on the subject, 
had the satisfaction of seeing it submerged in the 
vortex of succeeding events. 

The order of Ulema is divided into three classes: 
—the Imams, or ministers of religion; the Muftis, 
doctors of the law; and the Kadis or Mollahs, judges. 
Each of these classes is subdivided into a number of 
others, according to the rank and functions of those 
that compose it. 

The imams, after passing an examination, are ap¬ 
pointed by the Sheikh ul Islam to the office of priests 
in the mosques. The fixed pay they receive is small, 
about 61. or 71. per annum. Some mosques have 
several imams. Their functions are to pronounce the 
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prayer aloud and guide the ceremonies. The chief 
imam has precedence over the other imams, the 
muezzins (callers to prayer), the khatibs, hodjas, 
and other servants of the mosque. 

In small mosques, however, all these functions are 
performed by the imam and the muezzin. Imams are 
allowed to marry, and their title is hereditary. Should 
the son be unlettered, he appoints a deputy who performs 
his duties. Imams, generally speaking, are coarse and 
ignorant, and belong to the lower-middle class of 
Turkish society. Their influence in the parish is not 
great, and the services they fulfil among their commu¬ 
nities consist in assisting in the parish schools, giving 
licences, and performing the ceremonies of circum¬ 
cision, marriage, and of washing and burying the dead. 
They live rent free, often deriving annuities from 
church property. The communities pay no fixed fees, 
but remuneration is given every time the services of 
the imam are required by a family. No Mohammedan 
house can be entered by the police unless the imam 
of the parish takes the lead and is the first to knock 
at the door and cross the threshold. Should the 
search be for a criminal in cases of adultery, and the 
charge be brought by the imam himself certifying the 
entrance of the individual into the house, and the 
search prove fruitless, the imam is liable to three 
months’ imprisonment. A case of the kind happened 
a few years ago to a highly respectable imam in Stam- 
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boul, who, having for some time noticed the disorderly 
conduct of a hanoum of his parish, gave evidence, sup¬ 
ported by his two mukhtars, or parish officers, of 
having seen some strangers enter the house. The 
search leading to no discovery, the hanoum demanded 
reparation for her wounded honour, and the three 
functionaries were cast into prison. The imam, on 
being released, cut his throat, unahle to survive the 
indignation he felt at seeing the evidence of three 
respectable persons slighted and set aside before the 
protestations of false virtue, backed by bribes. 

This is one of the strange licences of Turkish law. 
Crime is not punished unless its actual commission is 
certified by eye-witnesses; this is the reason that 
evidence of crime committed during the night is not 
admitted as valid by the laws of the country. The 
imams, under the pressure of this law, think twice 
before they give evidence; nor do they much like the 
unpleasant duty of accompanying police inspections, 
from which they generally excuse themselves. 

The muftis, or doctors of the law, rank next: 
seated in the courts of justice, they receive the pleas, 
examine into the cases, and explain them to the 
mollah, according to their merits or the turn they 
may wish to give to them. There is very general 
complaint against the corruption of these men, in 
whose hands lies the power of misconstruing the law. 

The mollahs or kadis form the next grade in the 
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Ulema hierarchy. They are appointed by the Sheikh 
ul Islam, and are assisted in their functions by the 
muftis and other officials. 

The avarice and venality of this body of men are 
among the worst features of Turkish legislature. Few 
judges are free from the reproach of partiality and cor¬ 
ruption. Their verdicts, delivered nominally in accord¬ 
ance with Koranic law, are often gross misinterpreta¬ 
tions of the law, and th efetvahs or sentences in which 
they are expressed are given in a sense that complicates 
matters to such a degree as to render a revisal of the 
case useless, and redress hopeless, unless the pleader 
is well backed by powerful protectors, or can afford to 
spend vast sums in bribes,—when, perhaps, he may 
sometimes, after much trouble and delay, obtain justice. 

The Kadi Asker of Roumelia and the Kadi Asker 
of Anatolia come next in rank as supreme judges; the 
former of Turkey in Europe, and the latter of Turkey 
in Asia ; they sit in the same court of justice as the 
Sheikh ul Islam. 

This Sheikh ul Islam or Grand Mufti of the capital 
is the spiritual chief of Islam and the head of the 
legislature. He is appointed by the Sultan, who 
installs him in his functions with a long pelisse of 
sable. The Sultan can deprive him of his office, but 
not of life so long as he holds his title, nor can he 
confiscate his property when in disgrace. 

The chief function of the Grand Mufti is to interpret 
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the Koran in all important cases. His decisions are 
laconic, often consisting of “yes” or “no.” His 
opinions, delivered in accordance with the Koran, are 
not backed by motive. 

In instances of uncertainty, he has a way of 
getting out of the difficulty by adding “ God is the 
best judge.” His decrees are called fetvahs, and he 
signs himself, in the common formula, “ the poor ser- 
"vant of God.’ He is assisted in his functions by a 
secretary called the fetvah emine, who in cases of 
minor importance directs the pleas and presents them 
all ready for the affixing of the mufti’s seal. 

The influence of the Sheikh ul Islam is great, and 
powerful for good or harm, to the nation, according 
to his character, and the amount of justice and honesty 
he may display in his capacity of Head of Islam and 
supreme judge. This influence, however, being strictly 
Mohammedan, and based on rigid religious dogmas, 
cannot be expected to carry with it that spirit of 
tolerance and liberality which a well-regulated govern¬ 
ment must possess in all branches of the adminis¬ 
trative and executive power. Instances, however, in 
which Sheikhs ul Islam have shown strict honesty, 
justice, and even a certain amount of enlightened 
tolerance, have not been unfrequent in the annals of 
Turkey, in the settlement of disputes between Mussul¬ 
mans and non-Mussulmans. 

I have heard several curious stories about the Grand 
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Muftis of this century. Whilst Lord Stratford was 
ambassador at Constantinople, one of the secretaries 
had an audience with the Sheikh ul Islam, who, at the 
moment of his visitor’s entrance, was engaged in the 
performance of his namaz. The secretary sat down 
while the devotee finished his prayers, which were 
ended by an invocation to Allah to forgive a suppliant 
true believer the sin of holding direct intercourse with 
a Giaour. His conscience thus relieved, the old mufti 
rose from his knees an4 smilingly welcomed his guest. 
But this guest, who was a great original, in his turn 
begged permission to perform his devotions. He 
gravely went through an Arabic formula, and ended 
by begging Allah to forgive a good Christian the 
crime of visiting a “faithless dog of an infidel.” 
The astonished old mufti was nettled, but with true 
Oriental imperturbability he bore the insult. 

A late Grand Mufti was greatly respected, and ap¬ 
pealed to from all directions for the settlement of new 
and old lawsuits, which he is said to have wound up 
with strict impartiality and justice; but at the same 
time he always urged upon the disputants the advan¬ 
tages of coming to an amicable arrangement. 

One of his friends, observing that this advice syste¬ 
matically accompanied the winding-up of the case, 
asked the dignitary why, being sure of having delivered 
a just sentence, he recommended this friendly arrange¬ 
ment ? “ Because,” said the mufti, “ the world now- 
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a-days is so corrupt, and the use of false witnesses so 
common, that I believe in the honesty of none ; and 
my conscience is free when I have obtained something 
in favour of the loser as well as the winner.” 

From the time of the annexation of Egypt and Sjufia 
by Selim the Inflexible, the title of Khalif, or Vicar 
of God, was assumed by the Turkish Sultan; but 
although this title gives him the power of a complete 
autocrat, no Sultan can be invested with the Imperial 
dignity unless the Mollah of Konia, a descendant of 
the Osmanjiks, and by right of his descent considered 
holy, comes to Constantinople, and girds the future 
sovereign with the sword of Othman; on the other 
hand, a Sultan cannot be deposed unless a Fetvah of 
the Sheikh ul Islam decrees his deposition, or, if by 
consent of the nation, his death. 

Such, then, are the Ulema—the clergy, so to speak, 
of the established Church of Islam in Turkey. They 
are the ultra-conservative party in the nation, in things 
political as well as things religious. “Let things be,” 
is the motto of the Sheikh ul Islam and his most in¬ 
significant Kadi. It is not surprising that this should 
be so. Trained in the meagre curriculum of the Me- 
dresse, among the dry bones of traditional Moslem 
theology, it would be astonishing if these men were 
aught but narrow, ignorant, bigoted; and chained in 
the unvarying circle of the Ulema world, they have no 
chance of forgetting the teaching of their youth. But 
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this does not explain the fact that nine out of ten 
Moslem judges are daily guilty of injustice and the 
taking of bribes. 

The Ulema entertain a cordial hatred for the der¬ 
vishes, whose orthodoxy they deny, and whose influence 
over the State and the people alike they dread. The 
dervish’s title to reverence does not, like his rival’s, 
rest upon his learning and his ability to misinterpret 
the Koran : it rests on his supposed inspiration. On 
this ground, as well as on account of his reputed power 
of working miracles and the general eccentricity of his 
life, he is regarded by the people with extreme venera¬ 
tion. His sympathies, moreover, are with the masses; 
ofttimes he spends his life in succouring them ; whilst 
his scorn for the wealthy and reputable knows no 
bounds. Hence the people believe in the dervishes 
in spite of the ridicule and persecution of the Ulema; 
and even the higher classes become infected with this 
partly superstitious veneration, and seek to gain the 
dervish’s blessing and to avoid his curse; and often 
a high dignitary has turned pale at the stern denun¬ 
ciation of the wild-looking visionary who does not fear 
to say his say before the great ones of the land. Sultan 
Mahmoud was once crossing the bridge of Galata, 
when he was stopped by a dervish called “ the hairy 
sheikh.” “ Giaour Padishah,” he cried, in a voice 
shaken with fury, seizing the Sultan’s bridle, “art 
thou not yet content with abomination ? Thou wilt 
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answer to God for all thy godlessness! Thou art de¬ 
stroying the institutions of thy brethren; thou revilest 
Islam and drawest the vengeance of the Prophet upon 
thyself and us.” The Sultan called to his guards to 
clear “the fool” out of the way. “Ia fool!” 
screamed the dervish. “ It is thou and thy worthless 
counsellers who have lost your senses! To the rescue, 
Moslems ! The spirit of God who hath anointed me, 
and whom I serve, urges me to proclaim the truth, 
with the promise of the reward of the Saints.” The 
next day the visionary was put to death; but it was 
declared that the following night a soft light was shed 
over his tomb, which is still venerated as that of a saint. 

But it needed a bold man like the reformer-Sultan 
to put a noisy fanatic to death; and even in his case 
the wisdom, as well as the humanity, of the act may 
be questioned. Most grandees would think twice be¬ 
fore they offended a dervish. For popular credulity 
accords to these strange men extraordinary powers— 
the gift of foreknowledge, the power of working 
miracles, and of enduring privations and sufferings 
beyond the limits of ordinary human endurance; and, 
not least, these enthusiasts are believed to have the 
power of giving people good or evil wishes, which never 
fail to come to pass, and which no human action can 
resist. 

In spite of this apparently fanatical and charlatan 
character, there is much that is liberal and undog- 
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raatical about the dervishes. 1 have certainly met 
with many broad-minded, tolerant men among the 
sheikhs of their orders, and have been struck by the 
charm of their conversation no less than their en¬ 
lightened views and their genuine goodwill towards 
mankind. 

On the other hand, though asceticism is part of the 
dervish’s creed, and though there be among them 
really honest and great men, it must be admitted that 
a good many dervishes entertain not the faintest 
scruples about intoxication and a good many other 
pleasures which do not seem very strictly in accord¬ 
ance with their vows. Among the wandering dervishes 
many savage and thoroughly bad characters are to be 
met with. They roam from country to country; 
climate, privation, hardships of all kinds, deter them 
not; they come from all lands and they go to all lands, 
but those of Persia and Bokhara surpass the rest in 
cunning, fanaticism, and brutality. There is no vice 
into which some of them do not plunge; and all the 
time they display a revolting excess of religious zeal, 
couched in the foulest and most abusive vocabulary 
their language affords. 

One of these wretches once stopped my carriage 
under the windows of the Governor’s house at Monas- 
tir, and before the kavass had time to interfere he had 
jumped in and was vociferating “ Giaour ” and a host 
of other invectives in my face. It was lucky the guard 
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was near and prompt in arresting him. Next day 
he was packed out of the town for the fourth 
time. 

Notwithstanding their vices, nothing can exceed the 
veneration in which the dervishes are held by the public, 
over whom they exercise an irresistible influence. T his 
influence is especially made use of in time of war, when 
a motley company of sheikhs and fanatical dervishes 
join the army, and encourage the officers and men by 
rehearsing the benefits promised by the Prophet to all 
who fight or die for the true faith. The voices of these 
excited devotees may be heard crying, “ 0 ye victo¬ 
rious ! ” “O ye martyrs ! ” or “ Ya-llah! ” Some 
of these men are fearful fanatics, who endeavour by 
every means in their power to stimulate the religious 
zeal of the troops and of the nation. Every word they 
utter is poison to public peace. Among the numerous 
gangs of infatuated zealots that spread themselves over 
the country just before the outbreak of the troubles in 
Bulgaria, there was one wandering dervish who spe¬ 
cially distinguished himself by the pernicious influence 
his prophecies and adjurations obtained over the minds 
of the Mohammedan population, exciting them against 
their Christian neighbours, who were completely 

terrorised ” by his denunciations. 

The venerable Bishop of the town of L-related 

to me the visit he had received from this dangerous 
individual, and assured me that this fanatic was, in 
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some measure, the cause of the lamentable events that 
followed. 

He first appeared in the town of X-, where, after 

preaching his death mission among the Mohammedans 
a few days before the Greek Easter, he walked up to 
the quarter of the town occupied by some of the prin¬ 
cipal Christian families, and, knocking at each door, 
entered and announced to the inmates that Allah had 
revealed to him His pleasure and His decrees for the 
destruction of the infidels within the third day of 
Easter. On reaching the dwelling of the Bishop, he 
requested a personal interview, and made the same 
declaration to him. 

The Bishop, with some of the leading inhabitants, 
alarmed at this threatening speech, proceeded at once 
to the Governor-General, and related the incident to 
him. The dervish was sent for, and, in the presence 
of the Bishop and his companions, asked if he had 
said what was reported of him, and what he meant by 
such an assertion. The dervish merely shrugged his 
shoulders, and said that he was in his hal, or ecstatic 
state, and could not therefore be answerable for what 
he talked about. The Pasha sent him under escort 

to the town of A-, with a letter to the governor of 

that place requesting his exile to Broussa; but the 
wily ascetic soon managed to escape the surveillance 

of the police of A-, and continued his mission in 

other parts of Bulgaria. 
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It is impossible here to enter into details as to the 
constitution of the various dervish orders (of which 
there are many), or the tenets held by them, or the 
ceremonies of initiation and of worship. Still, a few 
words are necessary about the two or three leading 
orders of dervishes in Turkey. The most graceful are 
the Mevlevi, or revolving dervishes, with their sugar- 
loaf hats, long skirts, and loos ejubbes. Once or twice 
a week, public service is performed at the Mevlevi 
Khane, to which spectators are admitted. The devo¬ 
tions begin by the recital of the usual namaz, after 
which the sheikh proceeds to his pistiki, or sheepskin 
mat, and raising his hands, offers with great earnest¬ 
ness the prayer to the Pir, or spirit of the founder of 
the order, asking his intercession with God on behalf 
of the order. He then steps off his pistiki and bows 
his head with deep humility towards it, as if it were 
now occupied by his Pir; then, in slow and measured 
step, he walks three times round the Semar Khane, 
bowing to the right and left with crossed toes as he 
passes his seat, his subordinates following and doing 
the same. This part of the ceremony (called the 
Sultan Yeled Devri) over, the sheikh stands on the 
pistiki with bowed head, while the brethren in the 
mutrib, or orchestra, chant a hymn in honour of the 
Prophet, followed by a sweet and harmonious perform¬ 
ance on the flute. 

The Semar Zan, director of the performance, pro- 

VOL. II. 
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ceeds to the sheikh, who stands on the edge of his 
pistiki, and after making a deep obeisance, walks to 
the centre of the hall, and gives a signal to the other 
brethren, who let fall their tennouris, take off their 
jubbes, and proceed, in single file with folded arms to 
the sheikh, kiss his hand, receive in return a kiss 
on their hats, and there begin whirling round, using the 
left foot as a pivot while they push themselves round 
with the right. Gradually the arms are raised up¬ 
wards and then extended outwards, the palm of the 
right hand being turned up and the left bent towards 
the floor. With closed eyes and heads reclining to¬ 
wards the right shoulder, they continue turning, 
muttering the inaudible zikr, saying, “ Allah, Allah! ” 
to the sound of the orchestra and the chant that 
accompanies it, ending with the exclamation “ 0 
friend! ” when the dancers suddenly cease to turn. 
The sheikh, still standing, again receives the obei¬ 
sance of the brethren as they pass his pistiki, and 
the dance is renewed. When it is over, they resume 
their seats on the floor, and are covered with their 
jubbes. The service ends with a prayer for the 
Sultan. 

The whole of the ceremony is extremely harmonious 
and interesting: the bright and variegated colours of 
the dresses, the expert and graceful way in which the 
dervishes spin round, bearing on their faces at the 
same time a look of deep humility and devotion, to- 
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gether with the dignified attitude and movements of 
the sheikh, combine to form a most impressive sight. 

Equally curious are the Rifa’i or howling dervishes. 
They wear a mantle edged with green, a belt in which 
are lodged one or three big stones, to compress the 
hunger to which a dervish is liable, and a white felt 
hat, marked with eight grooves ( terks ), each denoting 
the renunciation of a cardinal sin. In their devotions 
they become strangely excited, their limbs become 
frightfully contorted, their faces deadly pale; then 
they dance in the most grotesque manner, howling 
meanwhile; cut themselves with knives, swallow fire 
and swords, burn then- bodies, pierce their ears, and 
finally swoon. A sacred word whispered by two elders 
of the order brings the unconscious men round, and 
their wounds are healed by the touch of the sheikh’s 
hand, moistened from his mouth. It is strange and 
horrible to witness the ceremonies of this order; but 
in these barbarous performances the devout recognise 
the working of the Divine Spirit. 

But the order which is admitted to be the most 
numerous and important in Turkey is that of the Bek- 
tashis. Like all dervish orders, they consider them¬ 
selves the first and greatest religious sect in the 
universe; and for this they have the following excel¬ 
lent reason. One day their founder, Hadji Bektash, 
and some of his followers were sitting on a wall, when 
they saw a rival dervish approaching them, mounted 
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upon a roaring lion, which he chastised by means of a 
serpent which he held in his hand as a whip. The 
disciples marvelling at this, Hadji Bektash said: “ My 
brothers, there is no merit in riding a lion; but there 
is merit in making the wall on which we are sitting 
advance towards the lion, and stop the way of the lion 
and its rider.” Whereupon the wall marched slowly 
upon the enemy, carrying Hadji Bektash and his fol¬ 
lowers against the lion-rider, who saw nothing for it 
but to acknowledge the supremacy of the rival sheikh. 

The Bektashis are followers of the IChalif Ali, and 
attribute to him and his descendants all the extrava¬ 
gant qualities which the Alides have from time to time 
invented. These dervishes have also many supersti¬ 
tious beliefs connected with their girdle, cap, and 
cloak. One ceremony with the stone worn in the 
girdle is rather striking. The sheikh puts it in and 
out seven times, saying, “ I tie up greediness and un¬ 
bind generosity. I tie up anger and unbind meekness. 
I tie up ignorance and unbind the fear of God. I tie 
up passion and unbind the love of God. I tie up the 
devilish and unbind the divine.” 

The special veneration of the Khalif Ali by this 
order renders it particularly hateful to the orthodox 
Mussulmans; and yet, strange to say, it acquired 
great popularity in the Ottoman Empire, especially 
among the Janissaries, who when first formed into a 
corps were blessed by Hadji Bektash in person. The 
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new troops are said to have been led by Sultan Orkhan 
into the presence of the sheikh near Amassia, when 
the Sultan implored his benediction, and the gift of 
a standard and a flag for his new force. The sheikh, 
stretching out one of his arms over the head of a 
soldier, with the end of the sleeve hanging down behind, 
blessed the corps, calling it yenicheri, the “new troop,” 
prophesying at the same time that “ Its figure shall be 
fair and shining, its arm redoubtable, its sword cutting, 
and its arrow’s steeled. It shall be victorious in all 
battles, and only return triumphant.” A pendant 
representing the sleeve of the sheikh was added to the 
felt cap of the Janissaries in commemoration of the 
benediction of Hadji Bektash. Most of the Janissaries 
were incorporated into the order of Bektashis, and 
formed that formidable body of men, who, adding the 
profession of the monk to the chivalrous spirit of the 
warrior, may be considered the Knights Templars of 
Islam. 

During the reign of Sultan Mahmoud II. the destruc¬ 
tion of the Janissaries was followed by the persecution 
of the Bektashis, for whom the orthodox Mohamme¬ 
dans of the present day entertain a sovereign contempt. 

The votaries of the Bektashi order in European 
Turkey are most numerous among the Albanians, 
where they are said to number over 80,000. A few 
years ago they were subjected to persecutions, which 
seem to have been caused by the little regard they 
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displayed for the forms of orthodox Islam, from which 
they widely deviate. The point that gives special 
offence to the Turk is the little attention paid by 
the wives of these sectarians to the Mussulman laws 
of namekhram (concealment), with which they all dis¬ 
pense when the husband gives them permission to 
appear before his friends. Polygamy is only practised 
among Albanian Bektasliis when the first wife has 
some defect or infirmity. 

There is much that is virtuous and liberal in the 
tenets of this order, but very little of it is put into 
practice. This neglect is proved by the disordered and 
unscrupulous lives often led by Bektasliis, and is 
accounted for by the existence of two distinct paths 
they feel equally authorized to follow: one leading to 
the performance of all the duties and virtues pre¬ 
scribed, and the other in which they lay these aside 
and follow the bent of their own natural inclinations. 

Some of the principal monasteries of the Bektashis 
are to be found in Asia Minor in the vilayet of 
Broussa. A Greek gentleman of my acquaintance 
had strange adventures in one of their settlements 

at M-, where his roving disposition had led 

him to purchase an estate. After living for some 
years among this half-savage set, he became a great 
favourite, was received into their order, and finally 
elected as their chief, when he was presented with the 
emblematic stones of the order, which he wore on his 
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person. One day, however, he narrowly escaped pay¬ 
ing dearly for the honour. 

A herd of pigs belonging to him escaped from the 
farm, and took the road to the Tekke, into which they 
rushed, while the congregation were assembled for 
their devotions. The excited animals, grunting and 
squealing, mingled wildly with the devotees, profaning 
the sacred edifice and its occupants by their detested 
presence. The Bektashis sprang to their feet, and 
with one accord cried out to the owner of the unclean 
animals to ask if, in consequence of his infidel origin, 
he had played this trick upon them, and declaring 
that if it were so he should pay the forfeit with his 
life. The Bektashi sheikh displayed remarkable pre¬ 
sence of mind at this critical moment. Rising to his 
feet, he looked round, assumed an attitude and expres¬ 
sion of deep devotion, and in an inspired voice ex¬ 
claimed, “ Oh, ye ignorant and benighted brethren, 
see ye not that these swine, enlightened from on high, 
are impelled to confess the true faith and to join us in 
our worship ? Let them pass through the ordeal, and 
tax not a creature of Allah with the effecting of an 
event for which He alone is responsible.” Strange to 
say, this explanation satisfied the devotees. It illus¬ 
trates curiously the peculiar character of the dervishes, 
their faith in their sheikhs, and their belief in extra¬ 
ordinary inspiration. 

The ceremonies of Islam are observed in Turkey in 
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much the same way as in other Moslem countries. On 
Friday all good, and most indifferent, Mohammedans 
go to the mosque for the public prayer; but of course 
there is no touch of Sabbatarianism among the Turks 
anymore than among any other followers of Mohammed. 
In most mosques women are admitted to a retired part 
of the edifice ; but it is only elderly ladies who go. In 
some mosques at Stamboul, where the women’s de¬ 
partment is partitioned off, the attendance is larger, 
especially during Ramazan. Last year I went dressed 
as a Turkish lady to the evening prayer during the 
fast. It was a strange sight to me, and the excitement 
was increased by the knowledge of the unpleasant con¬ 
sequences that would follow the penetration of my dis¬ 
guise. The Turkish women seemed out of place there: 
their levity contrasted markedly with the grave bear¬ 
ing of the men on the other side of the partition. The 
view I thus obtained of the beautiful mosque of Sultan 
Ahmet was singularly impressive. The Ulema, in 
their green and white turbans and graceful robes, ab¬ 
sorbed in the performance of their religious duties; 
officers in bright uniforms, and civilians in red fez and 
black coat, side by side with wild-looking dervishes and 
the common people in the varied and picturesque cos¬ 
tumes of the different nations,—all knelt in rows upon 
the soft carpets, or went through the various postures 
of that religion before which all men are equal. Not 
a whisper disturbed the clear melodious voice of the 
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old Hodja as he pronounced the Terravi prayers 
■which the congregation took up in chorus, now pro¬ 
strating their faces on the ground, now slowly rising : 
you could fancy it a green corn-field, studded with 
poppies, billowing under the breeze. Above were the 
numberless lamps that shone in the stately dome. 

You can give no higher praise to a Turk than saying 
that he performs his five prayers a-day. In right of 
this qualification, young men of no position and as 
little merit are often chosen as sons-in-law by pious 
people. A Turk of the old school is proud of his reli¬ 
gion, and is never ashamed of letting you see it. So 
long as he can turn his face towards Mekka, he will 
say his prayers anywhere. The Turks like to say 
their namaz in public, that they may have praise of 
men; and it is to be feared that a good deal of hypo¬ 
crisy goes on in this matter. This, however, is on the 
decrease, because fewer Turks in all classes say their 
prayers or observe the outward forms of religion than 
formerly. This is no doubt partly due to the influence 
of "young Turkey;” though other causes are also 
at work. 

But the orthodox Turk must do more than observe 
the prayers. The fast of Bamazan is a very important 
part of his religious routine. Everyone knows this 
terrible month of day-fasting and night-feasting. It 
tells most severely on the poor, who keep it strictly, 
and are compelled to work during the day exactly as 
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when not fasting. Women also of all classes observe 
the fast religiously. But there are very few among the 
higher officials, or the gentlemen who have enrolled 
themselves under the banner of La Jcune Turquie, 
who take any notice of it, except in public, where they 
are obliged to show outward respect to the prejudices 
of the people. 

This fast-month is a sort of revival-time to the Mos¬ 
lems. They are supposed to devote more time to the 
careful study of the Koran and to the minute practice 
of its ordinances. Charity, peacefulness, hospitality, 
almsgiving, are among the virtues which they specially 
cultivate at this time; and though the theory is not 
put in practice to the letter, and hospitality not carried 
out as originally intended—the rich man standing at 
his door at sunset, bringing in and setting at his table 
all the poor that happened to pass by, and sending 
them away with presents of money—it is still very 
largely practised. 

I have often partaken of an Iftar, or Bamazan 
dinner. It is very curious to observe the physio¬ 
gnomy of the TerriaJds, or great smokers and coffee- 
drinkers, who, as the moment of indulgence ap¬ 
proaches, become restless and cross, now Righing for 
the firing of the gun that proclaims the fast at an end, 
now indulging in bad language to the people who 
gather round and tease them. As the sun approaches 
the horizon, a tray is brought in laden with all sorts 
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of sweets, salads, salt fish, Ramazan cakes, fruit and 
olives, contained in the tiniest coffee-saucers, together 
with gohlets of delicious iced sherbet. When the gun 
is fired, every one utters a Bismillah and takes an 
olive, that fruit being considered five times more blessed 
than water to break the fast with. After the contents 
of the tray have been sparingly partaken of, dinner is 
announced, and all gather round the sofra; few, how¬ 
ever, eat with appetite, or relish the dinner half so 
much as they do the cup of coffee and cigarettes that 
follow. 

During Ramazan, night is turned into day, and the 
streets then remind one of carnival time in Catholic 
countries. The wealthy sit up all night, receiving and 
returning calls, giving evening parties, spending the 
time in a round of feasts and entertainments. At 
Stamboul, when the prayer of the Terravi —which is 
recited two hours after sunset—is over in the mosque, 
all the people betake themselves to the esplanade of 
the Sulimanieh, and hundreds of elegant carriages con¬ 
taining Turkish beauties may be seen cutting their 
way through the dense crowd of promenaders. The 
bazars are illuminated, and all the fruit and refresh¬ 
ment shops are open. Eating, drinking sherbet, and 
smoking, is the order of the evening, besides a great 
amount of flirtation. I cannot say that there is much 
taste or refinement in this unusual but tacitly recog¬ 
nised passing intercourse. The ladies all appear in 
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high spirits, and tolerate, and even seem amused by, 
the acts of gross impertinence to which they are sub¬ 
jected by male passers-by. Some of the fast men and 
mauvais sujets indulge in acts and language that would 
certainly obtain the interference of the police in an 
orderly societ}'. 

I accompanied some friends, the family of one 
of the ministers, to this evening entertainment. 
We had six servants round the carnage, but they 
were no protection against the heaps of rubbish in the 
shape of lighted cigarette ends, parched peas, capsi¬ 
cums, and fruit of all kinds thrown into it, not to speak 
of the licentious little speeches addressed to us % 
passing beaux. My friends advised me to be on my 
guard, as action is often added to word, and the arms 
and hands of the occupants of the vehicles made to 
smart from the liberties taken with them. Thus fore¬ 
warned, I took care to shut the window on my side of 
the carriage; a little scream from my companions 
every now and then, when we found ourselves in the 
densest part of the crowd, followed by a shower of 
abuse from the negress sitting opposite us, showed 
that my precaution had not been needless. The little 
respect paid to women in this indiscriminate melee, 
where the dignity of the Sultana was no more regarded 
than the modesty of the lowly pedestrian, struck me 
forcibly. It made the greater impression upon me as 
it contrasted strongly with the respect paid to her 
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under other circumstances. In steamboats, for ex¬ 
ample, an unattended Turkish woman is seldom 
known to'be insulted, even when her conduct gives 
provocation. 

Three hours before dawn, drums are beaten and 
verses sung through the streets to warn the people to 
prepare for the salvor, or supper, after which an hour’s 
leisure is accorded for smoking and coffee-drinking, 
when the firing of a gun announces the moment for 
rinsing the mouth and sealing it against food till sun¬ 
set. All business is put off by the wealthy during the 
day, which is filled up by sleep; while the poor go 
through the day’s work unrefreshed. 

Pilgrimages, though less practised now than for¬ 
merly in Turkey, are still considered the holiest 
actions of a Mohammedan’s life. The most perfect is 
the one embracing the visit to the four sacred spots of 
Islam—Damascus, Jerusalem, Mekka, and Medina; 
but the long journey that this would entail, the 
dangers and difficulties that surround it, are checks 
upon all but the most zealous of pilgrims, and only a 
few hardy and enterprising individuals perform the 
duty in full. The pilgrims, collected from all parts of 
the country, leave Constantinople in a body fifteen days 
before the fast of Eamazan. The Government facili¬ 
tates this departure by giving free passages and other 
grants. Those pilgrims that go vid Damascus are the 
bearers of the Imperial presents to the holy shrines. 
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Every Hadji on returning from Mekka bears a token 
of his pilgrimage in a tattoo mark on his arm and 
between his thumb and forefinger. 

I cannot close a chapter on Islam in Turkey with¬ 
out referring to a belief which, though but vaguely 
introduced into the original faith of Mohammed, has 
come to mean everything to the Turk. I mean Kismet. 
It is not, of course, the belief in an inevitable destiny 
that is remarkable : all nations have their share in that, 
and modern Christianity has sometimes carefully for¬ 
mulated the doctrine of the fatalist. It is rather the 
intensity of the Turk’s belief, and his dogged insistance 
on its logical results, that make it so extraordinary. 
Many people besides Turks believe in destiny, but 
their belief does not prevent them from consulting 
their doctor or avoiding infection. With the Turk all 
such precautions are vain : if it is kismet that a thing 
shall happen, happen it will, and what then is the good 
of trying to avert it ? Everything in Turkey is con¬ 
trolled by kismet. If a man suffers some trifling loss, 
it is kismet; if he die, it is also kismet. He marries 
by kismet, and shortly divorces his wife by the same 
influence. He succeeds in life, or he fails: it is 
kismet. Sultans succeed one another—again kismet. 
Armies go forth to conquer or to be conquered—Fate 
rules the event. It is useless to fight against the de¬ 
crees of kismet. That Fate helps him who helps him¬ 
self is a doctrine incomprehensible to the Turk. He 
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lies passive in the hand of destiny: it would be im¬ 
pious to rebel. 

The effects of this doctrine lie on the surface. Not 
only are lives constantly sacrificed, and wealth and 
happiness lost, by this fatal principle of passivity, but 
the whole character of the nation is enfeebled. The 
Turk has no rightful ambition: if it is kismet he 
should succeed, well and good; but if not, no efforts 
of his own can avail him. Hence he smokes his 
chibouk and makes no efforts at all. Something 
might be done with him if he would only show 
some energy of character; but this doctrine has 
sapped that energy at the root, and there is no 
vitality left. 

This is the main disastrous result of fatalism: it 
has destroyed the vigour of a once powerful nation. 
But every day brings forth instances of lesser evils 
flowing from the same source. It is hardly necessary 
to point out in how many ways a fatalist injures him¬ 
self and all belonging to him. One or two common 
cases will be enough. I have already referred to the 
neglect of all sanitary precautions as one of the results 
of the belief in kismet. This neglect is shown in a 
thousand ways; but one or two instances that I re¬ 
member may point the moral. Turkey is especially 
liable to epidemics, and of course the havoc they 
create is terrible among a passive population. In all 
district towns the Turks manifest the greatest possible 
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dislike and opposition to every species of quarantine: 
they regard quarantine regulations as profane inter* 
ference with the decrees of God, and systematically 
disregard them. The doctor of the first quarantine 
establishment at Broussa was assaulted in the street 
by several hundred Turkish women, who beat him 
nearly to death, from which he was only saved by the 
police. Smallpox is among the most fatal of the 
scourges that invade the people, and Turkish chil¬ 
dren are frequently victims to it; yet it is with the 
utmost difficulty that a Turk can be induced to vacci¬ 
nate his child; though, happily, the precaution is now 
more practised than it used to be. 

Separation in sickness is another of the measures 
Turks can never be made to take. A short time ago 
a girl cf fourteen, the daughter of our harass, was 
seized with an attack of quinsy. As soon as I heard of 
it, I begged our doctor to accompany me to the Mo¬ 
hammedan quarter and visit the invalid. We found 
her lying on a clean shelte, or mattress, on the floor, 
which was equally occupied by her young brothers and 
sisters, who were playing round and trying to amuse 
her. The doctor’s first care was to send away the 
children, and recommend that they should on no 
account be allowed to come near her, as her throat was 
in a most terrible condition. Both parents declared 
that it would be impossible to keep them away ; be¬ 
sides, if it was their kismet to be also visited by the 
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disease, nothing could avert it. The room occupied 
by the sick girl was clean and tidy; the doors and 
windows, facing the sea, fronted by a verandah, were 
open, and the house being situated in the highest part 
of the town, under the ruins of the old walls, the 
sharp April air was allowed free access to the chamber 
most injuriously to the invalid. On the attention of 
the parents being drawn to the fact, they simply an¬ 
swered that the feverish state of the child needed the 
cool air to such an extent that twice during the pre¬ 
ceding night she had left her room and gone down to 
the yard to repose upon the cold stone slabs in order 
to cool herself! 

In spite of every effort to save her, she died on the 
third night from exhaustion caused by her refusal to 
take the medicines and nourishment provided for her, 
and to be kept in her chamber, which she had aban¬ 
doned, taking up her quarters on the balcony, where 
we saw her on the last day. On visiting the family 
after the sad event, we found the unhappy parents dis¬ 
tracted with sorrow, but still accepting it with fatalistic 
resignation, saying that “ her edjel had come to call 
her away from among the living.” 

Our attention was next attracted by three of the 
children. The youngest, a baby, appeared choking 
from the effects of the same complaint, and died the 
same night. The other two, a boy and girl, also 
attacked, were playing about, although in high fever 
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and with dreadfully swollen throats. The doctor 
begged that they should be sent to bed, to which they 
both refused to submit, while the parents phlegmati¬ 
cally said that it would be a useless measure, as they 
could not be kept there, and that if it should be their 
kismet to recover they would do so. I am glad to 
say they did recover, though I am afraid their re¬ 
covery did not convert the doctor and me to a belief 
in kismet. 

Owing to this fatal and general way of treating sick¬ 
ness, the prescriptions of physicians, neither believed 
in nor carried out, are useless; besides, they are 
always interfered with and disputed by quacks and 
old women, and the muskas, prayers, and blowings of 
saintly Hodjas. 

When the patient survives this extraordinary com¬ 
bination of nursing, it is simply stated that his edjel or 
death-summons has not yet arrived. 

If a man die away from his home and country, his 
kismet is supposed to have summoned him to die on 
the spot that received his body. 

Kismet thus being the main fountain whence the 
Mohammedan draws with equanimity both the good 
and the evil it may please Providence to pour forth 
upon him, he receives both with the stoicism of the 
born-and-bred fatalist who looks upon every effort of 
his own to change the decrees of destiny as vain and 
futile. Hence he becomes Moslem, or “ resigned,” in 
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the most literal sense. His character gains that 
quality of inertness which we associate with the 
Oriental, and his nation becomes, what a nation cannot 
become and live,—stagnant. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

CHRISTIANITY IN TURKEY. 

The (ireek or Holy Orthodox Church—Its Character under Ottoman* 
Rule—Its Service to the Greek Nation—Superstitious Doctrines 
and Rites—Improvement—Revenues—Bishops—Patriarchs—The 
Higher Clergy—Schools—Parish Priests—Fatal Influence of Con¬ 
nection with the State—Monasteries—Mount Athos—The Five 
Categories of Monks—Government of the “ Holy Mountain "— 
Pilgrims — The Bulgarian Church — Popular Interest in the- 
Church Question—Sketch of the History of the Schism—The 
Armenian Church—St. Gregory—Creed—Church Polity—In¬ 
fluence of Russia—Contest between the Czar and the Catholicos- 
—Ritual—Clergy. 


It lias long been the custom to fling a good deal of 
contumety on the Holy Orthodox or Greek Church, 
Judging from the descriptions of trustworthy writers, 
from conversations I have often held with persons of 
authority on the subject, and from personal observa¬ 
tion, I feel convinced that if part of the abuse heaped 
upon the Greek Church is well founded, the greater 
portion is due to the rivalry and hatred of the Western 
Church, and to the antipathy felt by the Reformed 
Church towards her superstitions and formalities; but 
a still stronger reason may be found in the errors the 
church still harbours, and in the ignorance in which 
her clergy remained so long plunged. Taking this as 
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a general rule, and lamenting its consequences, we 
should on the other hand bear in mind the great 
antiquity of the church and its early services to 
Christianity. Some of its rites and ceremonies are 
certainly superstitious and superfluous, but there is 
none of the intolerance of the Romish Church, nor 
are religious persecutions to be laid to its charge. 
Its clergy, stigmatized as venal and ignorant tools 
in the hands of the Turks, have nevertheless had 
their virtues and redeeming points counter-balan¬ 
cing their evil repute. The rivalry of the upper 
clergy originated principally in the corrupt system of 
bribery pursued by them in their relations with the 
Porte for the grant of berats or diplomas installing 
the Patriarchs in their respective seats, and the prac¬ 
tice indulged in by the Patriarchs of selling bishoprics 
at a price in proportion to the wealth of the diocese. 
Yet in the midst of this darkness there were still found 
men to carry on the work of culture and uphold the 
dignity of the church. Nor have the Greek clergy 
always been the cringing servants of the Porte, or the 
go-betweens of the Turks and the rayahs; in the list 
of the Patriarchs we find many who, in the midst of 
difficulties inevitable in serving a government foreign 
to their church and hostile to the hopes and aspira¬ 
tions of their people, hesitated not in moments of 
supreme need to sacrifice position, fortune, and even 
life under most horrible circumstances for the sake of 
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the church. With memories of such martyrdoms ever 
present in the minds of a dependant clergy, it is not 
surprising to find this section of the Greek nation 
apparently so subservient to their rulers. The past, 
however, with all its blots, is rapidly passing away; 
the rules now followed by the Patriarchate in fixed 
salaries and written regulations with regard to certain 
contributions have put an end to many former abuses. 
The theological schools, rapidly increasing in number 
and importance in Turkey as well as in Greece, have 
also a beneficial effect on the training of the clergy, 
who daily attaining a higher standard in morality, 
mental development, and social position, have of late 
years been enabled not only to maintain a more de¬ 
termined and independent attitude before the civil 
authorities, but also largely to increase their influence 
in promoting the education of their flocks. The old 
class of clergy is dying out, and gradually a new and 
different set of men is coming forward. 

The commonest charge that is brought against the 
Greek Church is its accumulation of superstitions. 
But the people are beginning to drop the more absurd 
ceremonies and treat the more preposterous super¬ 
stitions with indifference. It is true that the church 
itself is not yet taking the lead in this matter: as how 
should it? I have often talked on this subject with 
ecclesiastics of the Eastern faith, and they admit both 
the absurdity of many of the rites practised and the 
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beliefs inculcated, and also the tendency of the people 
to neglect these rites and to disbelieve these super¬ 
stitions : but they say that any action on the part of 
the church would lead to the serious injury both of 
itself and the Greek nation; for a general synod 
would have to be held to deliberate on the necessary 
reforms; schisms would at once arise, and the Greek 
Church, and hence the Greek nation, would be disin¬ 
tegrated. However, I believe there are too many 
sensible men among the Greek clergy for this weak 
position to be maintained long. The church must 
reform if it is to remain the church of the Greeks. 

At present, however, the priests are afraid to move. 
They dare not admit the falsity of parts of their doc¬ 
trine and the absurdity of their practices, for fear of 
wider consequences. For example, a miraculous fire 
is supposed to spring from the supposed tomb of 
Clnist on Easter Sunday. The Greek clergy do not 
actually assert it to be a miracle—at least not to 
Westerns—but if questioned about it they invariably 
give an evasive answer; and the priest still continues 
solemnly to light his taper from the tomb and present 
it to the congregation saying, “ Take then the flame 
from the Eternal Light and praise Christ who is risen 
from the dead.”* A similar ceremony is observed 
on a small scale in every Greek church at Easter, 


* Afvrf tpus 4 k rot apfenrcpov (parks Kal SofovoTe Xpurriiv rhr 
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when the congregation light their tapers from the 
altar and the same formula is used. 

It is needless to say anything here about the doc¬ 
trines of the Greek Church: everyone knows the 
insignificant differences which separate it from the 
Church of Rome. The rites are less generally known ; 
but unfortunately they are too numerous and various 
to be described here. The general impression pro¬ 
duced by a Greek service is gorgeousness. The rites 
are essentially oriental and have been little changed 
since the early days of the Eastern Empire. The 
ceremonies are endless : fast and feast days, with their 
distinctive rites, are always occurring, and though 
generally disregarded by the upper classes are scrupu¬ 
lously observed by the peasantry, to whom the fasts 
(on which they work as usual) cause actual physical 
injury and the feasts sometimes produce almost equally 
disastrous effects. Some parts of the service are very 
beautiful and impressive : but the prayers are generally 
intoned in a hurried and irreverent manner which 
renders them hard to be understood. These things, 
however, are mending: the lower clergy pay more 
attention to the ordinary rules of decorum in the 
eonduct of the services, and bishops are now not con¬ 
secrated unless they are somewhat educated. Formerly 
the lives of the saints were the topics of sermons : 
now they are becoming more practical and exhorta- 
iory; but political subjects are strictly excluded. 
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Since the conquest the Greek Church and its clergy 
in the Ottoman Empire have never been supported by 
the Government, nor have its ministers ever received 
any grant either for themselves or the churches and 
schools under their care. An imperial order confirms 
the nomination of patriarchs, metropolitans, arch¬ 
bishops and bishops. The last received from each 
family in their diocese a portion of the produce of its 
fields: from a peasant, for example, from half a kilo 
of corn and hay to a whole kilo, according to his 
means. This was considered a loyal donation from 
each household to its spiritual guide. Besides this 
the archbishops enjoyed special benefits from the 
celebration of marriages, funerals, and other religious 
ceremonies to which they were invited. But unfor¬ 
tunately these emoluments eventually became subject 
to some abuses, which excited murmurs from the 
community. Another custom was that a bishop should 
receive from his diocese, at his consecration, a sum 
sufficient to defray his immediate expenses during the 
first year. This sum, as well as the offerings in kind, 
was fixed by the elders of the town in which the 
metropolitan resided; the local authorities never in¬ 
terfered m these arrangements except when the 
bishops demanded their assistance for the recovery of 
their dues. These usages continued in force until 
1860 , Feizi Pasha and his two supporters, Ali Pasha 
and Fouad Pasha, had previously tried every means to 
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induce the Patriarch of Constantinople and his Synod 
together with the higher classes of the Greek nation 
to accept the funds of their church from the Ottoman 
Government. The Porte, in order to obtain the end 
it had in view, showed itself liberal by promising large 
fees to the higher clergy. But, for religious, political, 
and social reasons, the patriarch and the nation in 
general rejected the proposal. After the Crimean 
War, a Constitutional Assembly, composed of bishops 
and lay deputies from all the provinces, was con¬ 
vened by order of the Porte, to deliberate upon the 
settlement of some administrative affairs connected 
with the oecumenical throne of Constantinople, the 
cathedrals, and the bishops. This assembly also 
regulated, among other things, the revenues of the 
patriarch and all the archbishops. Each province, 
proportionately to its extent, its political importance, 
and its Christian population, was ordered to pay a 
fixed sum. The annual minimum is 30,000 piastres 
and the maximum 90,000 piastres. The patriarch 
receives thirty per cent, on this. The fees fixed by 
the elders of each province are paid annually by each 
family: the maximum of this contribution does not 
exceed twenty piastres each, which, in the aggregate, 
constitutes the revenues of the bishops and the pay of 
their subordinates. The extra revenues are regulated 
in the same manner, the ancient customs concerning 
their receipt having been abolished. The fees and 
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extra emoluments of the lower clergy of cities, towns, 
ancl villages are received after the same fashion. An 
annual sum is paid by each family to the priest, which 
in many villages rarely exceeds three or four piastres. 
The archbishops also receive their stipend from their 
diocese, and are very seldom obliged to request the 
assistance of the authorities, who show great 
repugnance to interfering in the matter. 

The social influence of a bishop proceeds from 
many circumstances. He is considered the spiritual 
guide of all Orthodox Christians, presiding over the 
vestry and corporation entrusted with public affairs— 
such as schools, pliilanthropieal establishments, and 
churches. He hears and judges, conjointly with a 
council composed of laymen, all the dissensions which 
arise between the members of the community. To a 
certain extent, and when there is no intervention of 
the local courts, he judges in cases of divorce, and in 
disputes relative to the payment of dowries, as well 
as in cases of inheritance; but the local courts have 
the right of interfering. In these cases the canonical 
laws are more or less well interpreted according to 
the pleasure of the Kadi. The bishop judges all that 
relates to the aforesaid cases in right of a privilege 
gi anted to him by the patriarch. He can also decide 
other matters which belong to the local courts in a 
friendly way when the disputants agree to it; but 
when one of them appeal’s dissatisfied he may refer it 
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to the local court, and the sentence of the bishop is 
nullified by that of this tribunal. 

The bishop enjoys the political position of ’E8vApxq 
and permanent member of the Government Council of 
the province. In addition to his spiritual duties, in 
the fulfilment of which he has sometimes to call in the 
assistance of the local authorities, the bishop acts as 
intermediary between the Christians and the civil 
government when they ask for his intervention and 
counsel. But this is not always successful, as tlxe 
bishop is invested with no regular power, and the local 
authorities, as well as the central administration, make 
use of it as they choose and when convenient to 
them, always acting for the direct interest of their 
government. 

In the Council the influence of the bishop is nil; for 
his vote, as well as those of all the other Christian 
members, is lost in the majority gained by the 
Mussulmans, to which is added the arbitrary influence 
of the Pasha and the President. Very small benefit is 
derived from the presence of these Christian repre¬ 
sentatives at the councils. Liberty of speech, reason¬ 
able discussion, and all that might contribute to the 
proper direction of affairs, are entirely unknown. 

The Greek Church is governed by four patriarchs 
residing at Constantinople, Jerusalem, Antioch, and 
Alexandria; the last three are equal and independent, 
but the authority of the first is supreme in the regula- 
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tion of spiritual affairs, and in liis hands rests the 
power of appointing, dismissing, or punishing any of 
the prelates. He is elected by a majority of votes 
of a synod of the metropolitan and neighbouring 
bishops and is presented to the Sultan for institution, 
a favour seldom obtained without the payment of 
several thousand pounds—a long-standing instance 
of the habitual simony of the Church. The Sultan, 
however, retains the unmitigated power of deposing, 
banishing, or executing him. These penalties were 
frequently inflicted in former times, but the eccle¬ 
siastical body within the last half century has gained 
much in influence and substance. 

In spite of the general ignorance and corruption of 
the higher clergy since the occupation of the country'by 
the Ottomans, their ranks have never lacked men who 
were as famous for their knowledge as for their virtue 
and piety. There were many who shunned eccle¬ 
siastical dignity in order to pass their lives in in¬ 
structing the rising generation of their time. 

No religious schools then existed : the ecclesiastics 
received their elementary education in the Ottoman 
establishments, and were subsequently sent to the 
colleges of Germany or Italy to complete their 
studies. It was only about the year 1843 that the 
first school for the teaching of theology was founded 
in the island of Chalcis, so that most of the present 
archbishops in the Empire studied there; but many' 
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priests still go to Athens to complete their educa¬ 
tion. Schools were also established for the lower 
clergy, hut the teaching in them was so deficient 
that most of the priests were sent to study only in the 
national schools, where they learn next to nothing. 

The higher ranks of the clergy are entirely recruited 
from the monastic order: hence they are always un¬ 
married, and hence the too often vicious character 
of their lives. An attempt, partly successful, was 
made to put some check upon their conduct by the 
law that no bishop or archbishop can hold more than 
three sees during his lifetime. If, therefore, he 
scandalizes the population of two dioceses, he is at 
least bound to be prudent in the third. 

No distinction exists between the priests of the 
cities and those of the country villages. All are equal; 
nominated and elected in the same manner; re¬ 
munerated for their services after the mode already 
explained. Nearly all of them are married; but 
those who are not stand on the same footing as 
those who are. Historically, these parish priests 
have done some service to the Greek nation : they 
helped to remind it of its national existence, and 
by their simple hard-working lives taught their 
flocks that the Greeks had still a church that was 
not/ wholly given over to cringing to the Turks, 
that had not altogether bowed the knee to Baal. 
But that is all that can be said for them. It is 
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impossible to conceive a clergy more ignorant than 
these parish priests; they are not only absolutely 
without training in their own profession, knowing 
nought of theology, but they have not a common 
elementary education. If, on the one hand, this 
ignorance puts them more on a sympathetic level 
with their parishioners, it must not be forgotten 
that it renders them incapable of raising their flocks 
one jot above the stage of rustic barbarism in which 
they found them. There is no ambition (unlike the 
rest of the Greek race) in these homely priests; for 
they cannot attain any high position in the Church. 
Their association seldom benefits the people with 
much religious instruction, for their studies are re¬ 
stricted to the external formalities of their services. 
Many of the abuses attributed to them for exactions 
are exaggerated: their condition of poverty and 
modest way of living, in no way superior to the 
common people, is the best proof of this fact. They 
are accused of bargaming for the price of perform¬ 
ing certain rites, but any abuse of the kind can be 
prevented by consulting the established table of fees 
for all such matters; so that this infringement 
cannot be carried on to any great extent. 

There is no manner of doubt that the only hope for 
the Orthodox Church lies in its separation from 
Moslem government. So long as its high dignitaries 
have to purchase their appointments from Turkish 
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ministers and Sultans, so long will it retain its 
character for truckling and corruption, so long will it 
lack the one thing needful in a church—moral force. 
Not less are the lower clergy affected by this unhappy 
connection between church and state. The government 
puts every obstacle in the way of the establishment 
of schools for priests: it is aware that its influence over 
the mass of the clergy can last only so long as that 
clergy is ignorant and knows not the energy for free¬ 
dom which education must bring. Let the Church be 
severed from the control of the Porte, let it be assured 
of the integrity of the Greek nation and the end of 
the necessity for conciliating the Turks; and then we 
may hope for reforms—for the regeneration of the 
priesthood and the destruction of the web of deadly 
superstition which it has so long found profitable te 
weave round the hearts of the people. 

Any account, however brief, of the Greek church 
would be very incomplete without some notice of the 
monasteries which the traveller sees scattered over the 
country in the most beautiful and commanding posi¬ 
tions, perched on the summit of precipitous rocks, on 
the steep slopes of hills, or nestled in the shady 
seclusion of the glens. The most renowned are tlie 
twenty monasteries of Mount Athos, called "Ayios 
'O pos, or Monte Santo. The population of this penin¬ 
sula is quite unique of its kind. The community of 
monks is divided into five classes. The first com- 
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prises those who are as it were independent, and are 
subjected to no severe rules. It is impossible for a 
man without fortune to live in these monasteries, 
because the common fund provides only the rations 
of bread, wine, oil, etc. Every other outlay, in 
the way of dress or the choice of better food, is 
at his own expense. Each prepares his meals in 
his cell and need not fast unless he chooses, but 
cannot indulge in meat, as its use is strictly pro¬ 
hibited. 

Eight monasteries are called independent (Idior- 
rhythmie), on account of the manner in which their 
occupants live. The greatest of these and the first 
founded is MeyiVrj? A avpa, or Great Lavra; and the 
others are Xeropotamu, Doclieiareiu, Pantokratoros, 
Stavroniketa, Philotheu, Iveron, and Yatopedi. But 
these monasteries occasionally change their regime 
from the stricter to the laxer discipline, or again from 
the Idiorrhythmic to the Cenobite. 

The second category comprises the monasteries in 
which the recluses live in common. This life, which 
is one of great austerity, was founded by the organisers 
of the religious orders of the Orthodox Church, 
and represents, as nearly as possible, the rule of 
the ascetics of ancient times. Community of goods 
is the regulation in these convents: all is equal, 
frugal, and simple. There is but one treasury, one 
uniform, one table, one class of food, and the dis- 
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cipline is very rigid. Whoever wishes to enter one of 
these monastic establishments must give all that he 
possesses in the way of money or raiment to the 
Father Superior or chief elected by the members 
of the institution. The neophyte is submitted 
to a year’s noviciate; and if, during this time, he 
can bear the life, he is admitted into the order 
and consecrated a monk. If, on the contrary, the 
rigid and austere life disheartens him, he is allowed 
to retire. Each monk possesses a camp-bed in his 
cell, besides a jug of water and his clothing; but he 
is strictly forbidden, under pain of severe eccle¬ 
siastical punishment, to have money or any kind 
of food, or even the utensils necessary for making 
coffee. 

Should a monk find some object on his path, he is 
obliged to deliver it to the Father Superior, to whom 
he ought to carry all his sufferings, physical and 
moral, in order to receive consolation and relief. 
Every monk belonging to this order must, without 
shrinking, execute the commands of the Father 
Superior concerning the exterior and interior affairs of 
the monastery. One third of the night is consecrated 
to prayer in the principal church, where all the brother¬ 
hood are expected to attend, with the exception of 
the sick and infirm. The ritual of prayers is the 
same as in all the monasteries of Mount Athos, except 
those of the communal ascetics. Yigils are very 
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frequent, the prayers commencing at sunset and con¬ 
tinuing till sunrise. 

The following may be mentioned as belonging to 
this class:—St. Paul, St. Dionysius, St. Gregory, 
St. Simopetra, and St. Panteleemon, called the Russian 
monasteries on account of their being principally in¬ 
habited by Russian and Greek monks. Xenophu, 
Konstamonitu, and Zographu, are inhabited by Bul¬ 
garian monks ; and Chilandari by Bulgarians and 
Servians. The other monasteries are Sphigmenu, 
Karakallu, and Kutlumusi. 

The third category is composed of monks who live 
in solitude. Their rules resemble those already 
described, but they may be considered to lead a life of 
still greater austerity. Their groups of small houses, 
which contain two or three little rooms and a chapel, 
are called sketes (oxt/tt)); they are surrounded by 
gardens of about an acre in extent. In the midst of 
these groups of buildings is a church called KvpiaKov, 
where mass is celebrated on Sundays and feast-days, 
at which service all the monks are expected to be 
present; on other days they perform their devotions 
in their own chapels. In each of these habitations 
two or three monks lead a very frugal life; their 
food consists of fresh or dry vegetables, which can 
only be prepared with oil on Saturday and Sun¬ 
day, when they are allowed to eat fish, but very 
seldom eggs or cheese. The inhabitants of the axqrjj 
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support themselves entirely by their manual labour : 
each monk is required to follow some trade by which 
he can earn sufficient for his food and clothing. This 
consists mostly in the manufacture of cowls, stockings, 
and other articles of dress, which are sold in the neigh¬ 
bourhood ; with the addition of carvings in wood in 
the shape of crosses, spoons, etc., with which a small 
commerce is earned on with the pilgrims that visit 
the peninsula. Each cr^r?; ought to go to Karias once 
a year, where a fair is held, to sell his wares, and with 
the proceeds buy his supply of food. There are a 
great many monks who, with the exception of this 
annual journey, go nowhere, and possess not the re¬ 
motest idea of what is passing in the world outside 
the restricted limits of their mountain. On the whole, 
their life is a time of continual toil in order to pro¬ 
cure what is strictly necessary for their support, and 
of endless prayer for the eternal welfare of their 
souls. 

The fourth category comprises the recluses known 
as KeAXtwrai. Their pretty houses are sometimes 
sufficiently spacious and kept in good order. Each 
contains from four to live rooms and a chapel, besides 
possessing large extents of garden planted with vines, 
and olive and nut trees. These dwellings are tenanted 
by five or six recluses, and belong to convents that 
sell them to the monks. But the right of possession 
is not complete, as the purchasers are subjected to the 
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payment of a small rent, and are not allowed to 
transfer their purchase to other persons without the 
consent of the monastery. The buyer, being the chief 
of those who live with him, considers them his ser¬ 
vants or subordinates, and they can acquire no privi¬ 
leges without long years of service. The Superior may 
inscribe the names of two other persons on the title- 
deeds, who succeed according to their order in the 
hierarchy. Such property is never made over to 
persons of different religions; the law on this point 
being very strict. A new regulation is, that no Greek 
monastery should be granted to foreigners, such as 
Russians, Bulgarians, Servians, or Wallachians; as 
they, being richer than the Greeks, might easily make 
themselves masters of the whole. 

The recluses live on the produce of their lands and 
seldom by the labour of their hands. Many among 
them have amassed a little fortune by the sale of their 
oil, wine, and nuts. Their mode of living and their 
food and clothing, are the same as in the other 
monasteries; their ritual is also similar, with the 
exception that their devotions are performed with 
more brevity. 

Take away their solitary life and their continual 
prayers, and they then might be considered as in¬ 
dustrial companies belonging to the world. 

The fifth category comprises the anchorites, whose 
rules are the most sublime and severe. These holy 
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men do not work, but pass tlieir time in prayer; the 
hard earth serves for their bed, and a stone for their 
pillow; their raiment consists only of a few rags. 

Never quitting their grottoes, they pass their days 
and nights in prayer; their food is always dry bread 
with fresh water once a week. If the abode of the 
anchorite be situated in an inaccessible spot, he lets 
down a basket, into which the passers-by throw the 
bread which is his sole nourishment. Others have 
friends in some distant monastery, who alone know 
the secret of their retreat and bring them provisions. 
These solitary beings shun the sight and sound of 
man, their life having for its sole object the mortifica¬ 
tion of the flesh, meditation, and prayer. 

The population of Mount Athos is estimated at 
between six and seven thousand souls, two-thirds of 
whom are Greeks from different parts of the Ottoman 
empire, and the other third Russians, Bulgarians, 
and Servians. Their government is a representative 
assembly in which deputies from the twenty monas¬ 
teries take part except the <JKr\rt\ and the /ceAA«6rat, 
who are dependants of the others. The twenty 
monasteries are divided into four parts, which are 
again subdivided into five. Each year a representa¬ 
tive from each division is called upon to take part in 
the government of the peninsula. Their duties con¬ 
sist principally in superintending the police and 
the administration of justice. These four governors 
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are called nazarides, a Turkish word which signifies 
inspectors. 

Twice a year regularly, and each time a serious 
case occurs, a kind of parliament is called, consisting 
of the twenty deputies, who, with the four nazarides, 
occupy themselves with current affairs and common 
wants. Each monastery acts independently of the 
others in the administration of its affairs. The chief 
inspector, judge, and spiritual chief, who decides all 
disputes that arise in the monasteries is the Patriarch 
of Constantinople. The authority of the Turkish 
government is represented by a Kaimakam, who acts 
as intermediary between the parliament and the Porte; 
he fulfils rather the duties of a superintendent than 
that of a governor. There is also a custom-house 
officer to watch over the importations and exporta¬ 
tions of “ The Holy Mountain.” 

Some of the monasteries contain fine libraries and 
rich chureh ornaments, which are the only wealth 
they possess. Each convent is under the protection 
of a patron saint, who is generally represented by 
some Xeifava, or relics. The anniversaries of these 
patron saints are held in great veneration by the 
Greeks, crowds resorting to the convents to celebrate 
them. Caravans may be seen wending their way along 
the mountain paths leading to the convent, some 
mounted on horses or mules, some on foot, while 
dozens of small heads may be seen peeping above the 
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brims of large panniers carried by horses. On enter¬ 
ing the church attached to the edifice, the pilgrims 
light tapers, which they deposit before the shrine of 
the tutelar saint, cross themselves repeatedly, and 
then join the rest of the company in dedicating the 
evening to feasting and merry-making. These gather¬ 
ings, though blamable perhaps as being occasioned 
by superstitious rites, are otherwise harmless and 
even beneficial to the masses: to the townspeople in 
the break in their sedentary habits, and to the 
country-people in introducing among them more 
enlightened and liberal ideas, and in facilitating 
social intercourse between them in these Arcadian 
gatherings under the shade of spreading plane- 
trees, and stimulated by the circulation of the wine 
cup. I have often visited these fairs and experi¬ 
enced real pleasure in witnessing the happy gambols 
of the children and the gay dances and songs of 
the young people, and in listening to the conversa¬ 
tion of those of more mature years. At meal-times 
all the assembled company unite in an immense 
picnic, feasting to their heart’s content on the good 
fare with which they come provided, and to the special 
profit of the numerous hawkers of “ scimitiers,” 
“petas,” parched peas, popped corn, stale sugar¬ 
plums, gum mastic, fruits, flowers, little looking- 
glasses, rouge, &c.; the last two articles for the 
benefit of the young beauties, who may be found add- 
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ing to their charms, hidden behind the trunk of a 
tree. The merriment is kept up to a late hour, and 
at dawn the slumberers are awakened by the sound of 
the monastery bell calling them to mass. This is 
generally read by the Egumenos or Prior, except 
when the bishop of the diocese is invited to celebrate 
it, in which case the ceremony is naturally more im¬ 
posing and the expenses incurred by the community 
increased to a slight extent. Money, however, is not 
extorted from the worshippers, each individual giving 
to the monastery according to his means and his feel¬ 
ings of devotion. Kind and open hospitality is afforded 
to all by the good monks, whose retired and simple 
mode of life receives no variety but from these 
gatherings. 

Women and animals of the feminine gender are not 
allowed to enter the precincts of the “ Holy Moun¬ 
tain.” This prohibition seems to be in some way 
connected with the curiosity of Lot’s wife, whose 
punishment is expected to befall the adventurous 
daughter of Eve who should thus transgress. This 
superstition has, however, lost much of its force since 
Lady Stratford’s visit to the monasteries during the 
Crimean war, when some of the monks tremblingly 
watched for the transformation, till they had the satis¬ 
faction of seeing her Ladyship quit the dangerous 
precincts in the full possession of the graces that cha¬ 
racterised her. 
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It is difficult to say whether the adoption ot 
the Orthodox Creed by the Bulgarians has been 
a blessing or a curse to them; for the friendly 
union that sprang up from the assimilation of faith 
between the two rival nations was not of long dura¬ 
tion. Their amicable relations were often disturbed by 
jealousies, in the settlement of which Christianity was 
often used as a cloak to cover many ugly sins on both 
sides, and its true spirit was seldom allowed free scope 
for its sublime mission of peace, light, and charity. 

After the Crimean war religion was the subject that 
occupied the minds of the small enlightened class of the 
modern Bulgarians, spread over all parts of Bulgaria, 
but existing in greater numbers in the eyalet of Philip- 
popolis, where the honest, wealthy, and educated men 
who had in foreign lands imbibed the progressive ideas 
of the day raised their voices against the then subjected 
condition of their church to that of Constantinople, 
and put forward a just claim for its separation or 
independence. As already mentioned, the religious 
ties existing between the Greeks and Bulgarians do 
not appear at any time to have formed a bond of union 
between the two nations or promoted social or friendly 
feelings among them. After the Turkish conquest, 
Bulgarians and Greeks, crushed by the same blow, 
ceased their animosity; but bore in mind that one was 
to serve in promoting Panslavistic interests and the 
other those of Panhellenism. The proximity of these 
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two distinct elements, and the mixture of the one 
people with the other by their geographical position, 
render the two extremely diffident of each other and 
jealously careful of their own interests, although 
direct and open action on either side has not been 
prominent. 

The Bulgarians, during the 13th century, had 
separated themselves from the Church of Constan¬ 
tinople. This was a serious measure which the 
mother church naturally resented and used every 
means in her power to abolish. In this she finally 
succeeded in 1767, when the Bulgarian Church was 
once more placed under the immediate spiritual juris¬ 
diction of the See of Constantinople. The Bulgarian 
bishops were dismissed and their dioceses transferred 
to Greeks; the monasteries seized and their revenues 
applied to the Greek Church. This was doubtless 
an unjust blow which the nation never forgot, nor 
did they cease to reproach the Greeks with the 
injury done to them. The latter had, no doubt, a 
double interest in the act, and the first and less 
worthy was the material profit the clergy and Greek 
communities obtained by the appropriation of the 
Bulgarian Church revenues. The second was a strong 
political motive; for the right of possessing an inde¬ 
pendent Bulgarian Church and cultivating the Bul¬ 
garian language meant nothing less than raising and 
developing the future organ of Panslavism in districts 
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the Greeks consider they have a hereditary right to : 
their national interests were, in fact, at stake. The 
men to whom was entrusted the duty of protecting 
these interests were unscrupulous as to the means 
they used in the fulfilment of their task; and a per¬ 
petual struggle ensued, resulting in persecution and 
other crimes besides the unjust dealing with which the 
Bulgarians charge their rivals. Both parties, from 
their own point of view, are right; and there is nothing 
for them hut to keep up the conflict till some decisive 
victory, or perhaps arbitration, settles the dispute. 

The Bulgarian Church question recommenced in 
1858 and lasted until 1872, during which time the 
bitter strife was renewed between the two nations, 
inducing the Bulgarians to demand from the Porte 
the fulfilment of the promises made in decreed reforms 
to guarantee liberty of religious worship and the 
church reforms indicated in the Hatti-scherif of 
Gulhane. 

These demands were just and reasonable, and at, 
first limited to the request that the Porte would grant 
permission that Bulgarians, or at least men capable of 
speaking their language, should alone be appointed 
bishops ; that the service in their churches, instead of 
being performed in the ancient Greek, a tongue un¬ 
known to the Bulgarians, should be performed in the 
native language; and other similar demands, which 
the Greek patriarch very unwisely refused to listen to. 
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Previously to this, in 1851, the Porte had obliged the 
patriarch to consecrate a Bulgarian bishop. 

In a church which the Bulgarians had erected by 
permission of the Porte at Constantinople, in 1860, 
during the celebration of Easter, the Bulgarian bishop, 
at the request of the congregation, omitted from the 
customary prayer the name of the patriarch. This 
was the'first decisive step towards the accomplishment 
of the schism that took place subsequently. The 
example set by this bishop was followed in many parts 
of Bulgaria; occasionally the name of the Sultan was 
substituted for that of the patriarch. The excitement 
this movement caused in Bulgaria was intense, and 
acted upon the dormant minds of the people with 
a force that pushed them at least ten years in advance 
of what they had been, and opened their eyes to 
things they had failed previously to observe. 

The Porte, alarmed by this sudden effervescence of 
public feeling in Bulgaria, despatched the Grand Vizir 
on a tour in that country to study the feeling of the 
people. At his approach the inhabitants of every 
town flocked to his presence and brought their 
grievances under his notice. The Vizir’s action was 
as just and impartial as circumstances would allow: 
he listened to the grievances of the people, righted 
many of their wrongs, imprisoned some officials and 
dismissed others ; buti notwithstanding, the Bulgarians 
failed to obtain on this occasion any great material 
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amelioration either of their condition or with regard to 
the Church question. 

At this stage all true Bulgarians, including those of 
the rural districts, were fully aroused; and, reminded 
by their respective chieftains, or heads of communities, 
of the importance of the pending question, and the 
necessity of united action, they determined to fight 
the battle with the patriarch and overcome the opposi¬ 
tion they continued to meet with from that quarter. 
Help of any description was desirable for them, and 
even foreign agency was prudently courted. The Porte 
was given to understand that it possessed no subjects 
more faithful and devoted than the Bulgarians, and 
that the rights they demanded could be only obtained 
from it, and if their Sultan decided in their favour 
he would secure their eternal gratitude and devotion. 
Rome began to take an interest in the matter, and 
the Government of Napoleon III., stimulated by the 
Uniate Propaganda, headed by some Polish digni¬ 
taries established in Paris, endeavoured to secure a 
hold upon the people by means of the priests and 
agents sent into Bulgaria, and men were made to 
believe that the whole of Bulgaria was ready to adopt 
Roman Catholicism and place itself under the protec¬ 
tion of France. (See the next chapter.) 

Russia, alarmed by these rumours, also began to 
show signs of active interest in the matter, and by her 
promises of assistance, her efforts to counteract the 
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Uniate movement, and the pressure she finally began 
to enforce upon the Porte in favour of the Bulgarian 
church movement, ended in gaining to her side a 
small but influential body of Bulgarians in the Danu- 
bian districts. There was a cxitical moment when the 
Bulgarians, thinking all was lost for them, turned 
their hopes and even appealed to England for help, 
promising that if this were granted they would become 
Protestants. The missionaides of the Evangelical 
and other Protestant societies were led to believe in 
the possibility of such a conversion, and became 
doubly zealous in their efforts to enlighten the people. 
In the midst of this conflicting state of affairs, when 
each party tried to enforce its own views and derive 
the most pi’ofit, the church of Constantinople re¬ 
mained inflexible, the Porte took to compi-omising, 
and the Bulgarians, doggedly and steadily working on, 
by degrees became more venturesome in their action, 
more pressing in their demands, and more inde¬ 
pendent in their proceedings. Greek bishops were 
ejected from their dioceses in Bulgaria and driven 
away by the people. In Nish and other places monas¬ 
teries were seized, and their incomes re-appropriated 
by the Bulgarian communities. Personal encounters 
and struggles of a strangely unchristian nature were 
frequent between the contending parties, sometimes 
taking place even within the precincts of the churches. 
The struggle for independence continued, in spite of 
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the anathemas hurled against the Bulgarians by the 
Patriarchate, and was encouraged by the desertion of 
two Bishops to their side. The exile of these by the 
Porte at the instigation of the Patriarch and a variety 
of other incidents ensued, until in 1868 Fouad and 
Ali Pashas took up the Bulgarian cause, and the 
exiled Bishops were recalled (February 28 th, 1870). 

Through the instrumentality of the latter a Firman 
was issued, constituting a Bulgarian Exarch, and per¬ 
mission was given to the Bulgarians to elect their 
spiritual chief, the election to be confirmed by a Berat 
of the Sultan. 

Ali Pasha’s death, however, in 1871, caused new 
difficulties, and the enforcement of this measure was, 
under different pretexts, delayed during the ministry 
of his successor, Mahmoud Pasha, and ultimately only 
fulfilled in consequence of the proportions the question 
had assumed, and the active interest taken in it by 
Russia, as shown in the policy of General Ignatieff. 
This policy was not approved of by the majority of 
thinking Bulgarians, who, with good reason, dreaded 
the consequences of Russian influence based on the 
solid assistance it had rendered to the Bulgarian 
church. Russia from all times has made use of the 
churches and monasteries in Bulgaria, largely endow¬ 
ing them with sacerdotal gifts, in order to consolidate 
her influence and gain the faith and confidence of the 
people ; but thus far in vain. 
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AIL now is confusion, darkness, and uncertainty in 
Bulgaria. The churches, inaugurated with so much 
hope and confidence, have been polluted with every 
crime and stained with the blood of innumerable 
victims. Centuries must pass before the wrongs and 
misfortunes of late years can be forgotten by this 
unhappy people. 

There is yet another Christian Church in Turkey 
which must have a place in this chapter. St. Gregory 
the Illuminator, the patron saint of Armenia, is looked 
upon as the effective bearer of that heavenly light that 
was to extinguish the beacons of the fire-worshippers 
and found the Armenian Church. In the beginning of 
the fourth century of our era, this saint preached at 
the court of Tiridates, who, evidently little disposed at 
the time to accept the new faith, vented his ill-humour 
against it by ordering the martyrdom of its preacher. 
The most agonising tortures, say the Armenian annals, 
inflicted upon St. Gregory failed in the desired effect. 
Finally, after having been made to walk on pointed 
nails, and having melted lead poured down his throat, 
he was cast into a cistern, among snakes and scorpions, 
where he lived fourteen years, daily fed by an angel, 
who brought him bread and water. At the end of 
this period he was allowed to issue from his dismal 
abode, and was called upon to baptise the penitent 
king and his nobles, converted through the instru¬ 
mentality of the king’s sister, to whom the Christian 
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religion was revealed in a vision. Such is the legendary 
origin of Christianity in Armenia. The new faith en¬ 
forced by royalty was soon spread through the country. 
St. Gregory was appointed Patriarch of Armenia, and 
after creating a number of churches, bishoprics, and 
convents, and regulating the canons of each, he re¬ 
tired into the solitude of a hermitage, where he was 
put to death by order of the king’s son. It was the 
beginning of a long course of misfortunes. There is 
something grand in the sacrifice that the ignorant and 
stout-hearted Asiatics made in the cause of religion. 
Nowhere was persecution so long or so cruel, martyr¬ 
dom so terrible, self-denial so complete as among the 
people of the land where the human race is fabled to 
have had its origin. 

St. Gregory was succeeded in the Patriarchal chair 
by his son Aristogus, who, having taken part in the 
Council of Nice, brought back with him some of.its 
decrees, and caused the first schism in the church. 
The terrible religious dissensions that raged for so 
many centuries made themselves as deeply felt in 
Armenia as elsewhere. Every dogma of Christianity 
was in turn examined, adopted, or rejected, until the 
Monophysite views, gaining over the majority of the 
people, caused the schism that finally separated the 
Armenian from the primitive church. 

The two parties, though differing but slightly from 
each other, cease not, even to the present day, their 
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antagonism. The schismatics affirm the absorption of 
the human nature of Christ into the Divine—the pro¬ 
cession of the Holy Ghost from the Father alone— 
redemption from original sin by the sacrifice of Christ, 
redemption from actual sin by auricular confession 
and penance. They adhere to the seven sacraments, 
perform baptism by trine immersion, believe in the 
mediation of saints, the adoration of pictures, and 
transubstantiation, and administer the sacrament in 
both kinds to laymen; they deny purgatorial penance 
and yet invoke the prayers of the pious for the benefit 
of the souls of the departed. 

The Armenian Church differs from the Latin in 
seven points. Its doctrine is contained in the follow¬ 
ing formula, which the candidates for priestly office are 
obliged to profess before ordination, “ We believe in 
Jesus Christ, one person and a double nature, and in 
conformity with the Holy Fathers we reject and detest 
the Council of Chalcedon, the letter of St. Leon to 
Flavian: we say anathema to every sect that denies 
the two natures.” 

In Church polity, after long quarrels and bickerings 
between three patriarchs, each following his own in¬ 
terest and rites, the supremacy has at last been 
vested in one who is called Catholicos, chosen from 
among the Armenian archbishops and appointed by 
the Emperor of Russia. The seat of the Patriarchate 
is the famous convent of Echmiadzin at Erivan, in 
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Russian territory. This convent contains a magni¬ 
ficent library, is extremely wealthy, and exercises 
supreme power over the others in spiritual matters. 
It alone has the right to ordain archbishops to the 
forty-two archbishoprics under its control, and to settle 
points of dogma. Among the pretended relics it pos¬ 
sesses are the dead hand of St. Gregory, used for con¬ 
secrating his successors in the Patriarchate, and the 
lance with which Christ was pierced. This convent of 
Echmiadzin is to the Armenians what Mount Atlios 
lias been to the Greeks. In both, Russia has spared 
neither expense nor effort to establish her influence 
and spread it by means of these channels all over the 
Christian populations of the East. Her too stirring 
policy at Mount Athos, as shown by the publication of 
“ Les Responsabilites,” and her attempt to enforce 
upon the Catholicos of Echmiadzin the decree for 
the suppression of the Armenian language in the 
churches and schools and replacing it by Russian, 
had an equally unfortunate result. 

The efforts of the Russian Government to improve 
the condition of this country are said to have met with 
a certain amount of success ; commerce and industry, 
encouraged by the creation of roads and other 
facilities, have been the principal temptations held 
out to emigrants from Turkish territory. Of all the 
European powers Russia alone Could help to civilise 
and improve the degraded condition of the Christians 
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of those distant regions. Her influence would have 
been stronger and more beneficial to them if her policy 
had been a more straightforward and liberal one, and 
more in accordance with the national rights of the 
people, whose goodwill and confidence she will fail to 
secure so long as she follows the old system of 
trying to Eussianise them by the suppression of their 
privileges. 

The Armenian churches are not unlike those of the 
Greeks; they are similar in decoration—pictures of 
Christ, the Virgin, and the saints, being the principal 
ornaments of their altars. These pictures are slightly 
superior to the expressionless ones used by the 
Greeks. The pious often decorate parts of these with 
a silver or gold coating on the hands, or as an aureole, 
and sometimes over the whole body. The Armenians 
have faith in the efficacy of prayers addressed to 
these images as well as in the laying of hands on the 
sick or distressed, who are often taken to the church 
and left through the night before the altar of some 
special saint. The Armenian patriarchs and bishops 
enjoy the same rights and privileges as the Greek, 
and administer justice to their respective communities 
on the same conditions. 

Like the Greek, the Armenian clergy are of two 
orders, secular and monastic; the former are allowed 
to marry, but never occupy a high position in the 
church. They are usually very poor, even poorer and 
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more retired than the Greek parish priests, living like 
the lower orders of the people, who look upon them 
as their friends. Although ignorant, they are much 
respected for the morality of their lives, but knowing 
nothing more than the routine of their office they are 
unable to give any religious instruction to their 
parishioners beyond that contained in the books of 
prayer used in the church: a passage from the lives or 
writings of the saints is read in place of a sermon. 

This drawback to the propagation of more practical 
religion is being by degrees removed since the intro¬ 
duction of excellent religious books published by the 
Mechitarist College at Venice, and by the American 
Missionary societies. The latter especially have done 
much to stimulate the dormant spirit of inquiry; the 
large circulation of Bibles, which by their low price 
are brought within the reach of all, encourages the 
propensity shown by the Armenians to admit Protest¬ 
ant ideas, which are being daily more extensively 
spread among the community. “ In Central Turkey 
alone there are now no less than twenty-six organized 
churches, with some 2500 members, and audiences 
amounting in the aggregate to 5000 or 6000 steady 
attendants.” 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

RELIGIOUS TOLERANCE AND MISSIONARY WORK. 

Turkish Tolerance—High Disdain for Christians—American Mission 
Work—Roman Catholic Missionaries—Catholic Establishments 
—The Uniates—United Armenians—Mechitar—The Two Parties 
—Persecutions—European Interference—The Hassounists—The 
Hope for Armenia. 

From the time of the Ottoman conquest, spiritual 
liberty has been allowed to all creeds in Turkey, and 
the external observances and ceremonies of religion 
have, in most places, been permitted by the Moslems, 
though in some, even funeral ceremonies were often 
molested, and the use of church bells was forbidden. 
Certain rights and privileges were granted to each 
church, to which the Christians clung with great 
tenacity—as to a sacred banner, round which they 
would one day rally and march to freedom. 

By the concessions granted to the vanquished by 
their conquerors, they were allowed to retain those 
churches that had escaped destruction or were not 
converted into mosques, and permitted to worship 
according to the dictates of their own consciences so 
long as the sound of their hell calling the infidels to 
prayer did not offend the ear of the faithful. The 
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internal administration was not interfered with ; each 
congregation was free to choose its own clergy, orna¬ 
ment the interior of its church as it saw fit, perform 
its pilgrimages and bui’y its dead, vrithout interference 
from the authorities. These privileges, though looked 
upon as sacred by the poor, could not compensate in 
the sight of the rich and once powerful for social and 
material losses; thus many Christians renounced their 
faith and adopted that of their masters. 

Time and succeeding events have softened down 
some of the outstanding wrongs; fanatical outbreaks 
and religious persecutions have become of less fre¬ 
quent occurrence ; and the various Hattis proclaiming 
freedom of worship and religious equality to all 
Ottoman subjects before the law, are guarantees that 
no arbitrary action on the part of the government can 
interfere with the religious privileges of the Chris¬ 
tians, or deprive them of their rights. Though this 
guarantee is a proof of the sincerity of the Porte in 
its efforts to give satisfaction to its Christian subjects, 
it cannot remove the evil or lessen its consequences, 
which remain in all their force of danger and un¬ 
certainty. Every movement of discontent in Turkey 
receives a strong impulse from that religious zeal which 
stimulates the Mohammedan to acts of fanatical bar¬ 
barity, and the Christian to a superstitious belief in 
miraculous powers that will protect him in the hour of 
danger. Thus, in times of disturbance the timorous 
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bulk of the population of a town or village will rush 
to the church for safety, there pouring out mingled 
prayers and tears to God and all the saints, that the 
threatened danger may be averted. Rarely, it would 
seem, are such prayers heard, for the first place to 
which the excited Mussulman rushes is the church, and 
thither the brigand chief will lead his band, and per- 
perpetrate acts of the most revolting barbarity. The 
armed peasant, the undisciplined soldier, or the cruel 
and licentious Bashi-Bazouk will all attack the sacred 
edifice, break it open, and destroy or pollute all that 
falls into their hands. These are the ever-recurring 
evils that no Imperial law will be able to prevent, 
no measures eradicate, so long as the two rival creeds 
continue to exist face to face, and be used as the 
principal motives in the struggle, past and present, for 
supremacy on one side, freedom and independence on 
the other. The Mussulmans, under pressure, will 
grant every concession demanded of them, and to a 
great extent carry them out; but it would be utterly 
erroneous to suppose for a moment that under any 
pressure or in any degree of civilisation, the Turk would 
be able to disabuse himself of the deeply-rooted dis¬ 
dain the most liberal-minded of his race feels for 
strangers to his creed and nation. 

The experiences of all thoroughly acquainted with 
the character of the Ottoman tallies with mine on 
this point. I have seen the disdain felt by the 
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Mohammedan towards the Christian portrayed on 
the faces of the most liberal, virtuous, and well- 
disposed, as well as on those of the most bigoted. 
A Christian, be he European or Asiatic, is an infidel 
in the Moslem’s sight. He will receive him graci¬ 
ously, converse with him in the most amicable 
manner, and at the same time mumble prayers for 
pardon for his sin in holding communication with an 
unbeliever. 

The religious freedom enjoyed by the members of 
the Protestant and Roman Catholic churches is far 
more extensive than that enjoyed by the Eastern. 
Both, upheld by the powerful support of European 
powers, enjoy a liberty of action and license of speech 
rarely found in other countries. Both are aliens and 
owe their origin to the proselytising efforts of the 
missionaries. The Church of Rome, being the older 
and more enterprising, naturally commands a much 
vaster field than the Protestant; she is supported by 
France and other Roman Catholic countries, who 
jealously watch over her rights and privileges. The 
Protestants are protected by England and America; 
their missionaries entered Turkey at a later date 
and 1 gradually established themselves over the country 7 . 
At first the extremely reserved attitude of the mis¬ 
sionaries, their conscientious method of making con¬ 
verts, and the extreme severity of their regulations, 
gave them but a poor chance of success. Gradually, 
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however, the esteem and regard of the people for 
them increased; stringent opposition, promoted by 
sectarian dissensions, died out, and mission stations, 
with numerous churches, some of considerable im¬ 
portance and promise, were established, especially in 
Armenia. The principal cause of the encouragement 
they met with was the wise policy, lately adopted, 
of promoting missionary work by education. 

The extensive body of Protestant missionaries now 
found in Turkey is almost entirely American. The 
meetings of the Board are held in Constantinople ; it 
controls the administration of the different missions 
and directs the large American College at Bebek— 
the best foreign institute for education in the country. 

When a community of Protestant converts numbers 
a few families it is given a church and school, and 
one of the principal men is elected as chief of the 
society. This person is presented officially to the 
authorities by one of the consuls of the protecting 
powers—generally the English; he is recognised as 
chief of his community, obtains a seat in the local 
court, and is entrusted with all the interests of his 
co-religionists. In difficult or complicated cases the 
missionaries themselves share the responsibilities of 
this chief, and through consular or ambassadorial 
agency generally settle all matters calling for redress 
and justice in a satisfactory manner. 

The few English missionaries who are established 
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in Turkey are entrusted with the fruitless task of 
endeavouring to convert the Jews. 

The Roman Catholic missionaries, from the date of 
the separation of the Eastern and Western Churches, 
have ever been actively and diligently employed in 
making converts. Thus a great portion of the popu¬ 
lation of Syria, yielding to their influence, has become 
Roman Catholic, as have the Bosnians, a portion of 
the Albanians, some of the Greeks inhabiting the 
islands, the Armenians of Constantinople, and of 
later years a small portion of the Bulgarians. The 
action of the missionaries of late years has not, how¬ 
ever, been so much directed towards making new 
converts as it has to consolidating and strengthening 
the tie binding the few scattered communities to the 
mother-church. This religious body recruits itself 
chiefly from France and Italy, and consists of priests, 
monks, and sisters of charity belonging chiefly to the 
orders of St. Benois, the Jesuits, Lazarists, and St. 
Vincent de Paul. Their extensive establishments are 
situated in the Frank quarters of the towns, and 
consist of well-built and spacious churches, monas¬ 
teries, schools, orphan asylums, and foundling hos¬ 
pitals. Pera and Galata contain a goodly number of 
these establishments, as do the principal towns of 
European and Asiatic Turkey. These missions are 
evidently well furnished with funds, for their establish¬ 
ments have everywhere a prosperous appearance, and 
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are provided with every requisite for the purposes 
for which they are intended. The religious instruc¬ 
tion given in them is, however, extremely illiberal, 
bigoted, and imparted on Jesuitical principles. Ex¬ 
clusiveness and intolerance towards other creeds are 
openly prescribed. “Point de salut hors de l’Eglise” 
is their doctrine. Considerable laxity is allowed in 
moral points so long as they do not interfere with 
the external duties of the community to the church. 
Should an individual belonging to another creed die 
among the community, the rite of burial will be 
refused to him by the Roman Catholic priests, but 
those of the Orthodox Church will often in that case 
consent to perform it. Even the marriage ceremony, 
unless performed in their churches, is considered by 
the more bigoted portion of the Roman Catholic clergy 
as not binding. This strange statement was made in 
my presence before a large gathering of persons 
belonging to different creeds, by the superior of a 

Lazarist establishment at A-. It was on the 

occasion of the marriage of two members of the Latin 
community of that town, when the service was termi¬ 
nated by the following short address to the married 
couple:—“ Twice happy are you to belong to the 
Holy Church of Rome and to be united in the sacred 
ties of matrimony within her bosom: for in the same 
manner as there is no hope after life for those who do 
not belong to her, so marriage is not binding out of 
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her, but every woman who so gives herself is not 
a legal wife but a concubine ! ” In many cases the 
sacrament is refused to ladies united in marriage to 
persons belonging to other creeds. 

The secular teaching given in the schools of these 
missions is limited and, based on the same principles 
as the religion, is illiberal and narrow-minded. Mucli 
time is consecrated by the pupils to religious recita¬ 
tions, prayers, and penances of no possible profit to 
the children. Thus from an early age, imbued with 
narrow ideas and made to lose sight of the spirit 
of Christianity, the Roman Catholic communities, be 
they of European, Greek, or Armenian nationality, 
are the most bigoted, intolerant, and exclusive of all 
the Christian communities of the East. 

The missionaries belonging to this Church are un¬ 
surpassed in the admirable manner in which their 
charitable establishments are arranged. The homes 
and asylums for the poor and orphan children are for 
the girls under the control of the sisters of charity 
and for the boys under that of the priests and monks. 
These are well kept, and very orderly, the food is good 
and abundant, and the dress of the children solid and 
befitting their condition. Hospitals are attached to 
each establishment, where the sick are well cared for 
and destitute Europeans admitted irrespective of creed. 
The good sisters of charity take upon themselves the 
duty of watching over the patients night and day. A 
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dispensary is included in each mission station, where 
medicines and medical advice are given gratuitously. 
The children reared in these establishments are placed 
in situations on leaving them; but I regret to be 
obliged to say that comparatively few of either sex 
are known to turn out honest and respectable. 

The retired lives led by these active servants of 
Rome do not prevent their being very intimately con¬ 
nected with their respective communities or using their 
all-powerful influence for good or for evil in all family 
concerns. They are hardy, active, and most persever¬ 
ing ; their personal wants are small and their mode of 
living modest and unassuming. But in spite of this they 
are worldly-wise, crafty, and unscrupulous as to the 
means they use in obtaining their ends. Their mode 
of action is based upon the principle that the end 
justifies the means; few, therefore, are the scruples 
that will arrest their action or the dangers and difficul¬ 
ties that will damp their courage or check their ardour 
in their work. 

All the internal regulations and arrangements of 
the Catholic community are made without the Porte 
troubling itself much about them. Indeed to do the 
Turk justice, in his high contempt for tilings Chris¬ 
tian, he keeps as much as possible out of the religious 
dissensions of his subjects, and when by chance he 
does appear on the scene of action, by turns per¬ 
secutor, protector, or peacemaker, he is generally 
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prompted in the matter by one of the interested 
parties. An amusing incident witnessed by one of 
my friends at Jerusalem well illustrates this fact. 
This gentleman accompanied one of the peacemaking 
govemors-general to the Holy City at the time the 
quarrel for the possession of the little door leading 
to the Sepulchre was at its highest. All the interested 
parties loaded the Pasha with acts of politeness and 
civility which he received with great urbanity; but 
when the great question was delicately broached in 
the course of conversation, he at at once turned round 
and exclaimed, Turkish fashion, “ Oh, my soul! I 
pray do not open that door to me ! ” 

There is little to be Baid about the Uniates or Bul¬ 
garian Catholic converts in Turkey. The movement 
in its commencement, effects, and results, may he com¬ 
pared to Midhat Pasha’s Constitution—a farce and im¬ 
position from beginning to end. Like the Constitution, 
the Uniate movement broke out in the midst of a hot 
fever of excitement and discontent; the first was 
created as a palliative for Turkish misrule, the second 
emanated from the mismanagement of a church. The 
disputes between the Greeks and Bulgarians on the 
church question was at its height when a certain 
number of Bulgarians, carried away by the hope of 
ameliorating the actual condition of things and ulti¬ 
mately obtaining their end, viz., the emancipation of 
the Bulgarian Church from the Greek, accepted the 
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nominal supremacy of the Eomish Church, and by a 
fictitious conversion became attached to it under the 
denomination of Uniates. Their number, at first 
small, would probably have remained so had it not 
been that some effective arguments and causes gave 
it a momentary impetus, bringing it under public 
notice. The sensational part of the incident was due 
to the exaggerated accounts given by the agents of 
the Propaganda and other societies of the future 
triumphs of Rome in this new field of action, and to 
the political advantage which the government of 
Napoleon III. tried to derive from it. Monsieur 
Boure, the ambassador at that time in Turkey, greatly 
favoured the movement, while some of the consular 
agents, overstepping their instructions, held out to 
the Bulgarian people the open support and protection 
of the French Government in favour of the anticipated 
converts: “ C’est ici,” said one of those zealous 
agents, “ C’est ici au eonsulat de France que la 
nation Bulgare doit dorenavant tourner son regard, 
porter ses plaintes et demander protection ! ” 

The most telling argument with the Bulgarian 
peasant to abjure his faith, was not the future benefit 
his soul would derive from the change nor the value 
of French influence and protection, but simply the 
prospect of freeing himself from all future Church 
impositions, and having his children educated at the 
schools of the Propaganda, free of cost. These con- 
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ditions were very enticing, and some thousands, 
yielding to the further influence of a few of their 
superiors who had declared themselves Uniates, 
blindly followed these as sheep following their shep¬ 
herd in search of food. They knew nothing of 
the dogmatic side of the question, and cared not 
to enquire. The name of the Pope was substituted 
for that of the Patriarch of Constantinople; the 
ignorant Greek or Bulgarian priests were superseded 
by Polish preachers well versed in the Bulgarian 
tongue, whose sermons were composed with a view 
to impressing the people with a sense of the ma¬ 
terial rather than the spiritual benefits to be derived 
from their apostacy. The proselytizing centres were 
Adrianople, Monastir, and Salonika, where large 
establishments belonging to the Roman Catholic 
Societies undertook the work of conversion in a very 
zealous manner, and established branches in places of 
smaller importance in order to give more weight to 
the affair and increase the confidence of the Bul¬ 
garians in its stability. A Bulgarian monk, the best 
that could be got, was pounced upon by the Fathers 
and sent to Rome to be consecrated primate of the 
Uniates. This individual, unprepossessing in appear¬ 
ance and utterly ignorant and stupid, remained at 
Rome in order to receive the homage due to him as 
the future primate of the Uniates, and then returned 
to Bulgaria, where every effort was made by the agents 
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of the Propaganda to give importance to the event 
and establish the authority of the new primate. The 
poor Bulgarian Uniates, closely watched and pressed 
on both sides by the Greeks and the Bulgarians, 
found it very hard to stand their ground. They 
began to show signs of laxity of zeal, and gradually 
dropped out of the newly-formed flock. This re-action 
took a very decided turn after the formation of the 
Bulgarian national Church, when the converts almost 
ert bloc returned to it, leaving a few of the faithful to 
occupy the benches of the deserted churches, and some 
orphans and beggars to people the schools attached 
to them. 

Thus began and ended an affair which was nothing 
but a joke to those who were on the spot and 
•behind the scenes; while the Catholic world, judging 
from all the wild tales of the press on the subject, 
seemed to lose its reason over it to the extent of 
exciting the curiosity of some governments and greatly 
alarming others, until the thing died out, to make 
room for more important matters. 

However successful the work of conversion may seem 
in the East, when it is carried on (as with the Romish 
Church) with the object of entirely denationalizing 
a community and absorbing it into the proselytizing 
Church, it will prove a failure in the long run. In 
the case of the United or Catholic Armenians, one 
sees another instance of the tendency of all the subject 
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races of the Porte whenever a question of religion 
or political liberty is raised; it is to the West that 
one and all look for the settlement of these questions, 
for support, and for protection. European interfer¬ 
ence has been systematically imposed upon the Porte, 
and has obtained ascendancy over it in proportion as 
the Turk has become weak and incapable of resistance. 

The Armenian nation seems to have remained 
united and at peace with the Church of its adoption 
until the year 1587, when Pope Sixtus sent the Bishop 
of Sidon as ambassador to the Armenian Melkhites, 
Jacobites, and Chaldean communities, to recover them 
from their heresy and establish papal authority over 
them; but the utmost the legate obtained at the time 
was the consent of the Armenian Patriarch of Cilicia 
to sign a confession of the Catholic faith according to- 
the statutes of the Council of Florence. In the mean¬ 
while numerous missionaries belonging to the order of 
the Jesuits and others had settled in the country with 
the object of carrying on the work of conversion. It 
was one of these, a Jesuit, who, a century later, con¬ 
verted Mechitar, the illustrious founder of the United 
Armenian community, which now numbers over 40,000 
souls. Mechitar united in his person the qualities of 
the theologian, the scholar, and the patriot. Yielding 
to persuasion, he adopted the Catholic creed and 
directed all his energies to propagating it among his 
countrymen. His ideas were, however, those of an 
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enlightened man who wished to combine conversion 
with mental development and liberal ideas based upon 
the sound foundation of separating the civil from 
the religious rights, founding a Church, Catholic in 
faith, but Armenian in nationality, with a constitution 
free from the direct control and interference of the 
See of Rome. It is impossible to say how far the 
project of the intrepid convert was feasible; his en¬ 
terprise met with very decided opposition from the 
head of the Propaganda, whose efforts were directed 
with fanatical tenacity and ardour towards denation¬ 
alizing and Latinizing the new converts. Thus the 
community in its very origin found itself divided 
into two branches—the liberal, professing the views 
of Mechitar, proud of the name of Armenian, and 
desirous of promoting the interests of their father- 
land; and the Ultramontanes, bigoted and holding 
Rome as the sole pivot on which their social, moral, 
and religious existence turned. These divisions 
soon caused dissensions, and Mechitar, finding the 
opposition of the Fathers too strong for him in his 
native land, left it and went to Constantinople, where 
he hoped to find more liberty and a more extended 
field for action. Here, also, bitter disappointment 
awaited him, for he found the pressure of the European 
Fathers put upon the new Church: mild persuasion 
and exhortation were set aside and an earnest 
policy of intolerance and exclusiveness was preache 
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to the new community, forbidding its members to 
enter the churches of their fathers, which were re¬ 
presented as “sanctuaries of the devil,” holding its 
liturgy up to execration, and refusing absolution to 
those unwilling to submit to these severe doctrines. 

This system of intolerance succeeded so well with 
the retrograde party as to widen the breach already 
separating it from the liberal, and sowed at the same 
time the seeds of that mortal hatred between the United 
and the Gregorian Armenians which has more than once 
well-nigh caused their common destruction. At this 
stage, while party dissensions rendered union among 
the Armenian Catholics impossible, the work of pro- 
selytism marched on, until the Gregorians, alarmed at 
its rapid progress, rose in a body, and by means of 
hypocrisy and intrigue, headed by their uncom¬ 
promising patriarch Ephraim, obtained a firman from 
the Porte ordering the banishment of all the Armenian 
Catholics from Constantinople. Thus the sparks of 
persecution kindled by this patriarch soon spread 
into a general conflagration under his successor 
Avidic, who, gaining the ear and support of the Grand 
Mufti Feizallah, obtained decree after decree for the 
persecution, confiscation, and expatriation of all their 
opponents in the empire, including the Fathers. The 
blow was too strong, and the sensation it created too 
great, for it to be passsd over by the Western powers 
belonging to the same Church. A French ambassador 
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consequently raised his voice so loudly and effectively 
at the Porte as to have the obnoxious Patriarch ex¬ 
pelled and exiled to Chios; the ill-fated dignitary, 
however, was not allowed to expiate his evil doing in 
peace and solitude, but, waylaid, it is believed, by 
some equally unchristian Jesuit Fathers, he was kid¬ 
napped and taken to the Isle of St. Margaret, where 
he died the death of a martyr. 

The Porte, in its desire to right the wronged, felt 
ill-requited by this act. The abduction of the 
Patriarch, together with other grievances, magnified 
by the Gregorians, increased its discontent, and, 
casting its mask of reconciliation aside, it became the 
open and direct persecutor of the suspected com¬ 
munity. The Jesuits’ house at Galata was put 
under surveillance, the Armenian printing establish¬ 
ment was closed, and proselytism was forbidden on 
pain of exile. A Hatt ordered the arrest of all the 
Armenian adherents of the Eomish Church. What 
remained of the community continued in hiding, 
awaiting a favourable time for its reappearance. 
Mechitar himself, suspected, distrusted, and disliked 
by all parties save his own, fled from Constantinople, 
and, after many vicissitudes and an unsuccessful 
attempt to found a monastery at Medon, finally 
succeeded in doing so in the Isle of St. Lazarus, 
granted to him by the republic of Venice. The 
monastery he there founded was of the order of 
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St. Benedict, and was later on approved of by a bull 
of Clement XI. In this quiet refuge the learned 
monk established liis order, which took the name of 
Mechitarists after him, and has become the college, 
not of orthodox Catholicism, as understood and 
practised by the Latinised converts, but of learning, 
patriotism, and liberal views and ideas in religious 
matters. 

Scarcely had the United Armenians recovered 
from the shock of this persecution than they were 
again, in 1759, subjected to a fresh one set on foot 
as before by the Gregorians, who forced upon them 
religious forms repulsive to them, backed by the 
active support of the Porte. But the most critical 
moment for the very existence of the community, 
including a considerable proportion of Franks, was the 
time of the battle of Navarino. All the ill humour and 
exasperation of the Turks fell upon the unfortunate 
Armenian Catholics, who, represented to the credulous 
Turks as traitors and spies of the Franks, were treated 
accordingly, and persecution and exile, ruin and death, 
were once more their lot. The principal actors in this 
last were an obscure sheikh who had a tekke at 
Stamboul, and who by some freak of fortune had 
risen to the rank of Kadi Asker, becoming far famed 
as Khalet Effendi, and an individual who was pipe- 
bearer to the Duz Oglou, one of the wealthiest of the 
United Armenian families. 
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The Porte declared that it recognised only one Ar¬ 
menian nation and one Armenian religion, and invited 
all schismatics to abjure their apostasy and return 
to the bosom of their own church and nation, on 
which conditions they could alone be pardoned. This 
was the climax of the evils and sufferings of the United 
Armenians. The Governments of Western Europe, 
indignant at this rigorous treatment and the miseries 
it brought upon an unfortunate community, took up 
its cause, and after a prolonged dispute between the 
French Government and the Porte, the determined 
conduct of the representative of the former power 
triumphed over the intrigues of the Gregorian Ar¬ 
menians and the ill-will and cruelty of the Porte; 
the exiles were recalled, their property restored, and 
they were recognised as a separate community under a 
patriarch of their own. We need not follow all the 
difficulties and complications that had to be overcome 
before these salutary results could be obtained. Since 
that epoch this community was formed into a separate 
body, and owing its welfare, security, and subsequent 
prosperity to the protection of France has enjoyed in 
peace the same rights and privileges as the Gregorians. 
These privileges were further granted by the Porte 
under the same pressure to the other Catholic com¬ 
munities. The grant of these concessions constituted 
France the moral supporter and religious protector 
of all the Catholics of the East, and for some years 
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French influence in favour of the Catholic rayahs was 
supreme at the Porte. 

In 1881 the community began once more to consoli¬ 
date itself by the scattered members returning to their 
homes and re-assuming the ordinary business of life. 
Much had been done in their favour, but much 
remained to be done by the community itself. The 
first step was to frame a general assembly, composed 
of representatives of the various classes of the com¬ 
munity, by whom the national interests were discussed 
and debated upon with much freedom. The result 
was the election of a president who was confirmed by 
the Porte, and invested with temporal authority alone. 
The spiritual power was conferred on a primate ap¬ 
pointed by the Pope. This measure was adopted in 
the hope of preventing one authority from encroaching 
upon the other; the patriarch’s seal was divided into 
three parts, which were entrusted respectively to the 
patriarch, the primate, and the president of the council. 
Other measures were also adopted which established the 
interests and influence of the Church on a solid basis, 
increased the privileges of the community at large, 
and greatly heightened its prestige. But dissensions 
and jealousies crept in, destroyed the passing dignity 
of the Church, and brought it to the low level of its 
adherents, making it a centre of bigotry and intoler¬ 
ance on one side and of struggling efforts for enlighten¬ 
ment and emancipation on the other. 
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Mechitar’s views and principles are held in increasing 
veneration by the liberal and progressive Armenians, 
who believe that the future prosperity of their country 
are dependent on them. Imbued with these ideas, 
it is not astonishing to find that this party and that 
of the Propaganda and Latinised Armenians are in a 
state of continual contention which is undermining the 
peace and prospects of the community. 

In 1846, Father Minassian, a Mechitarist monk, 
proposed the establishment of a society for the 
reconciliation of the two divisions of the nation with 
the view of furthering the education and ultimate 
political emancipation of the Armenians. The Con¬ 
servative party, with the patriarch at its head, rejected 
his plan, which, warmly taken up by the Liberal (or as 
it is now called Anti-Hassounist) party, led to fresh 
disputes and dissensions, keeping this community for 
years in a continual state of religious agitation and 
setting families at variance. The Anti-Hassounist 
party comprises some of the most wealthy and influen¬ 
tial families, while the Hassounists, on the other hand, 
boast of the influence of their patriarch, the approval 
and protection of Rome, and the assistance and co¬ 
operation of the Propaganda; accordingly, of late 
years, both parties have sallied forth from their former 
reserved attitude and offered to the world of Con¬ 
stantinople the spectacle of a pitched battle—one 
side armed with all the power that spiritual help 
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can afford, the other bracing itself with the force of 
argument and the protection and favour of the 
Porte. 

Hassoun and his party accepted the doctrine of 
the Infallibility of the Pope, and committed their 
spiritual welfare and worldly concerns into the keep¬ 
ing of the mother Church, trusting to her maternal 
care for unlimited patronage. The Anti-Hassounists, 
led by Ivupelian, rebelled against this despotic arrange¬ 
ment, denied the Infallibility and the right of the 
Church of Rome to interfere in the social and reli¬ 
gious organization of the community; they actually 
went so far as to break out into open rebellion, and, 
supported and protected by Hossein Aoni Pasha and 
some of his colleagues, denied the authority of the 
patriarch, drove his adherents out of the schools, 
closed the churches, and sent away the priests under 
his control, finally effecting the schism which lies 
under Papal excommunication, but prospers never¬ 
theless, and must ultimately, as the nation advances, 
triumph over opposition and attain equality, inde¬ 
pendent of the powerful and absorbing influence of 
the Church of Rome. 

The spiritual authority of this new sect is in the 
keeping of a patriarch whose election by the com¬ 
munity is confirmed by the Porte. He enjoys the 
same rights and privileges as the patriarchs of the 
other communities. The patriarch of the United 
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Armenians receives a stipend of 5,000 piastres per 
month, exclusive of the salaries of the officers of his 
chancery. The expenses of the bairat, amounting 
to 500 piastres, are defrayed by the community and 
furnished by a proportionate tax levied by the National 
Council. The Ecclesiastical hierarchy consists of the 
Patriarchs of Celicia, the Primate of Constantinople, 
the bishops, and the monastic and secular clergy. 
The principal see is solely supported by funds pro¬ 
vided by the Propaganda of Rome and the “ oeuvres 
des missions.” 

The priests are divided into Vartabiecls or doctors 
and derders or ordinary priests. Some of the former 
may be found at the head of small churches, aided 
by derders or acolytes. They occupy a modest 
position in rich families, where they are employed 
as religious instructors of youth and general coun¬ 
sellors of the family. As a class, however, their 
voice in the Church is overruled by that of the 
clergy of the Propaganda. The Vartabieds carry a 
crosier; no regular stipend is allotted to them, but 
they derive their support from church fees. The 
regular clergy consists of Mechitarist and Antonine 
monks, who have colleges at Venice, Constantinople, 
and Mount Lebanon. 

The national council of the United Armenians is 
composed of twelve lay members called Bairatlis; 
their election is confirmed by the Porte. They are 
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unpaid, and their period of office is limited to two 
years, six retiring and six resuming office annually. 
This council work in conjunction with the Patriarch; 
it regulates all matters concerning the civil and finan¬ 
cial affairs of the community : it is the arbitrator and 
judge of all disputes among United Armenians. This 
community at Constantinople alone numbers about 
20,000 souls, forming seven parishes in different parts 
of the city. 

In Pera, annexed to the church of St. Jean Chry¬ 
sostom, they possess an infirmary for the poor and a 
lunatic asylum; each parish has a primary school, and 
some institutes for female education exist. One of 
these, founded in 1850 by the family of Duz-Oglou, is 
conducted by a French lady and placed under French 
control: the instruction afforded is in the French 
and Armenian languages. 

The unfortunate duality ever present in the Church 
makes itself felt in the educational department as well, 
and greatly impedes its progress. The Mechitarist 
Fathers of St. Lazarus include in the religious and 
literary instruction given in their schools the records 
of past Armenian glory, inculcate a love of country, 
teach its language, and render its illustrious authors 
familiar to the rising generation: the current language 
in their institution is the Armenian. The opposition 
abuse and ridicule all that is Armenian, and replace 
the native language by Latin and Italian, or French; 
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their principle is, “ Let nationality perish rather than 
doctrine, the holy pulpit was never established to 
teach patriotism, hut gospel-truth.” The tutelar 
saints of the Armenians, treated with the same dis¬ 
respect, are replaced by saints from the Roman 
calendar. 

In character and disposition the United Armenians 
are peaceable, regular in their habits, industrious, and 
fond of amassing wealth; parsimonious and even 
miserly in their ideas, the love of ostentation and 
good-feeding has yet a powerful effect upon their 
purse-strings. They are, however, considerably in 
advance of the Gregorian Armenians. The youth of 
the better classes are for the most part conversant 
with European languages and the external forms of 
good society, affect European manners, and profess 
liberal views. Owing to the higher educational privi¬ 
leges they enjoy, they have made more progress in the 
arts and professions than the Gregorian Armenians. 
The school of Mechitar has produced scholars of con¬ 
siderable merit, but the vocation they seem specially 
made for is that of banking. In all careers their 
success has been signal. There was a time when the 
increasing wealth and prosperity of the United Ar¬ 
menians was the cause of much envy and jealousy, 
when no European banking-houses existed in Turkey, 
and the financial affairs of the Ottomans were left 
entirely in the hands of the Armenian bankers, who 
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directed the mint and regulated the finances of the 
Government and of the Pashas. On the change 
of system, the ruin of the State as well as that of most 
of these families, once so wealthy, became inevitable. 
Should Armenia, however, eventually become a princi¬ 
pality, should the Mechitarist school triumph over 
sectarian susceptibilities, and an understanding be 
arrived at leading' to a national union between the 
United and the Gregorian Armenians, a considerable 
number of wealthy, intelligent, and earnest men, fit to 
be placed at the head of a nation and able to control 
it with wisdom, prudence, and moderation, will not be 
wanting in both branches of this widely scattered 
nation. The critical moment in the destinies of tills 
country has, I believe, arrived. The Armenians, de¬ 
testing the Ottoman rule, are ready to cast themselves 
into the arms of any power that will offer them pro¬ 
tection and guarantee their future emancipation. The 
turning point reached, Russia or England will have to 
face them and listen to their claims. If their cause is 
taken up by us in good time they will be saved; and 
the name and prestige of England, already pretty 
widely spread in Armenia, will become all-powerful. 


THE END. 
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